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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

INTRODUCTION 


457.  W.  M.  Abbott,  “Pius  XII’s  Encyclical  on  Bible  Study/’  Bible  Today 
1  (7,  ’63)  439-443. 

The  message  of  the  papal  document  is  restated  and  a  survey  given  of  the  fruits 
which  it  produced  during  the  past  20  years. 

458.  L.  Alonso-Schokel,  “La  Biblia  como  obra  literaria,”  CultBib  20  (190, 
’63)  131-148. 

The  discovery  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  work,  worthy  of  systematic  study  no 
less  than  classical  literature,  occurred  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  romanticism.  Three  pioneers  significantly  enriched  literary  analysis  of 
the  Bible.  (1)  R.  Lowth  was  sensitive  to  parallelisms;  yet  he  often  stressed 
individual  details  and  figures  so  as  to  hinder  organic,  unified  analysis  of  a 
literary  work.  (2)  J.  G.  Herder’s  approach  was  intuitive  and  influenced  by  his 
illuministic  religion.  (3)  To  H.  Gunkel  we  owe  valuable  insights  concerning 
literary  genres,  evolution  of  forms,  Sits  im  Leben.  In  our  own  day,  J.  Hempel 
is  a  major  force  in  the  study  and  presentation  of  biblical  literature. — M.  A.  F. 

459.  L.  Alonso-Schokel,  “The  Word  in  Action,”  Bible  Today  1  (9,  ’63) 
552-559. 

Concern  with  the  problem  of  inerrancy  makes  many  forget  that,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  effect  of  inspiration  is  to  make  the  biblical  word  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  first  consequence  of  this  action  of  the  Spirit  is  that  the  inspired  word  has  a 
salvific  power. 

460.  H.  W.  Bartsch,  “Demythologising  in  Germany  Now,”  HibJourn  62  (1, 
’63)  19-24. 

A  picture  is  given  of  the  debate  on  demythologizing  as  it  stands  today  in 
Germany.  While  theologians  have  left  the  issues  undecided,  Bultmann  and  his 
followers  have  won  the  day  in  the  field  of  NT  exegesis.  Theological  discussion 
is  now  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  historical  Jesus  and  with  the  further 
extension  of  Bultmann’s  demythologizing  program.  At  present  the  task  facing 
the  theologian  is  “to  make  clear  to  ordinary  believers  that  historicity  is  not 
fundamental  to  faith ;  because  faith  is  not  the  result  of  historical  investigation, 
but  of  encounter  with  the  Lord,  and  his  word  in  the  witness  of  the  first  believers.” 

-J.  J-  c. 

461.  J.  G.  Bishop,  “The  Value  of  Myths,  Images,  Types,  and  History  for 
Apologetic,”  ChurchQuartRev  164  (352,  ’63)  269-280. 

There  are  some  fashionable  trends  in  apologetics  which  must  be  used  with 
discrimination.  Bultmann’s  existential  Christianity  has  missed  the  true  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  mythic  element  in  religion.  Existential  theological  thought  should 
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supplement,  not  supplant,  Christian  doctrine.  Other  theologians  maintain  that 
Christianity  is  the  fulfillment  of  mythology.  But  this  approach  tends  to  bypass 
the  essential  historicity  of  Christianity.  To  explore  the  psychological  factors 
represented  by  archaic  myth  formations  and  to  refashion  Christian  apologetic  to 
engage  with  them,  is  the  task  of  the  Christian  thinker  today. 

Christianity  arose  from  a  supersession  of  mythological  religions,  because  the 
basis  of  Christianity,  the  Hebrew  religion,  was  derived  from  God’s  acts  in 
history.  These  acts  manifest  a  consistency  which  accounts  for  the  unity  of  the 
Bible  and  enables  us  to  understand  the  role  of  the  biblical  types:  historical 
parallels  brought  about  by  God’s  providential  control. 

Other  scholars,  e.g.,  A.  Farrer,  consider  revelation  to  consist  of  the  interplay 
of  events  and  images.  “Images”  here  means  symbols  which  stand  for  a  complex 
depth  of  meaning  not  directly  describable.  But  this  view  becomes  dangerous  if 
the  NT  images  are  fused  with  natural  mythic  material,  thus  exalting  secondary  • 
mythic  elements  to  the  level  of  the  historically-rooted  bases  of  Hebrew  religion. 
Also,  there  is  the  danger  of  equating  revelation  with  the  images  used  to  com¬ 
municate  this  revelation. 

The  Christian  appeal  to  history  raises  special  problems.  Any  attempt  to  with¬ 
draw  the  essentials  of  Christianity  from  historical  scrutiny  is  dangerous  because 
Christianity  depends  partially  upon  verifiable  claims.  Modern  scholarship,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  agree  that  “no  essential  elements  in  the  Gospels  have  been 
decisively  falsified.”  The  agnostic  historian  would  reject  miracles,  but  he  should 
accept  them  as  apparent  abnormalities.  Bultmann  and  Bornkamm  claim  that 
the  Resurrection  cannot  be  assessed  by  historical  scholarship.  But  these  authors 
“seem  to  confuse  the  unique  and  mysterious  inwardness  of  the  event  (inevitably 
beyond  the  scope  of  History)  with  the  external  features  by  which  it  came  to  be 
known  to  the  disciples  and  is  identifiable  by  us.” — R.  V.  P. 

462.  J.  Blank,  “Riickkehr  zum  Mythos?”  UnaSanc  18  (3,  ’63)  167-173. 

The  trend  begun  by  Bultmann’s  demythologizing  of  the  NT  and  continued 
in  E.  Fuchs’  tendency  to  remove  dogmas  seems  to  end  in  myth  in  E.  Jungel’s 
Paulus  and  Jesus  (1962). 

463.  R.  E.  Brown,  “Come  ci  accostiamo  oggi  alia  Bibbia,”  BibOriente  5  (5, 
’63)  161-169. 

Modern  linguistic  and  archaeological  studies  have  greatly  enhanced  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Bible,  and  Pius  XII’s  encyclical  on  Scripture  effected  a  marvelous 
revival  of  biblical  studies  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Today  two  extremes  should  be 
avoided:  imprudence  on  the  part  of  exegetes  and  theologians,  and  irresponsible 
and  uninformed  criticism  of  exegetes  on  the  part  of  the  laity. — J.  J.  C. 

464.  R.  G.  Castellino,  “Una  ricorrenza  trascurata:  la  lettera  apostolica 
Vigilantiae,”  BibOriente  5(5,  ’63)  170-173. 

The  author  explains  the  occasion  and  purpose  of  Leo  XIII’s  apostolic  letter 
which  in  1902  established  the  Biblical  Commission. 
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465.  Y.  Congar,  “Inspiration  and  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church,”  TheolDig 
11  (3,  ’63)  187-191. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  RevS ciPhilT heol  45  (1,  ’61)  32-42  [cf.  §  6-7]. 

466.  H.  J.  Forstman,  “The  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  IV.  Bultmann’s  Con¬ 
ception  and  Use  of  Scripture,”  Interpretation  17  (4,  ’63)  450-465. 

Given  Bultmann’s  aim  in  demythologization,  which  “aims  at  enabling  modern 
thought  simply  to  know  once  again  what  Christian  faith  involves,”  is  he  correct 
in  explaining  Christian  faith  exclusively  in  terms  of  the  Reformers’  erga  nos, 
pro  me?  For  B  Christian  faith  relates  to  man’s  historical  being  with  his  whole 
life  including  the  cognitive  implications  of  his  faith.  But  it  can  never  be  a 
sacrificium  intellectus  for  that  would  make  belief  arbitrary.  To  understand  faith 
is  to  know  in  one’s  personal  history  the  benefits  of  Christ,  for  God  is  only 
understood  when  one  acknowledges  God’s  working  in  his  own  life  and,  through 
his  own  act  of  will,  gives  his  life  over  to  God.  God  is  not  known  on  the  basis 
of  a  general  conception  of  the  world;  stress  on  a  world-view  for  security  has 
pushed  men  to  hold  on  to  some  objective  security  for  their  faith,  as  the  historical 
Jesus,  the  objective  statements  of  the  Bible. 

Against  the  background  of  B’s  categories  for  understanding  faith  and  his 
objections  to  general  “objective”  principles,  one  can  draw  out  the  implications 
of  all  this  for  his  conception  and  use  of  the  Bible.  B  cannot  accept  the  Bible  as 
authoritative  in  any  objective  way.  The  Bible  is  authoritative  only  in  so  far  as 
it  communicates  the  claim  ( Anspruch )  of  God  on  me  and  leads  me  to  a  new 
self-understanding. 

Is  B  right  when  he  reduces  the  scope  of  faith’s  knowledge  to  the  effects  of 
God  on  one’s  personal,  historical  consciousness  which  can  be  grasped  only 
through  decision?  In  some  ways  it  is  a  persuasive  position.  In  his  approach  to 
Scripture  he  has  recovered  a  connection  between  critical,  exegetical  and  theologi¬ 
cal  study.  He  does  not  destroy  the  objective  verities  of  Christian  faith,  but  sees 
no  support  for  them  as  they  have  been  traditionally  expressed. — M.  A.  F. 

467.  D.  N.  Freedman,  “Modern  Scripture  Research  and  Ecumenism,”  Perspec¬ 
tive  4  (3,  ’63)  15-22. 

In  recent  years  cooperation  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  scholars  has 
increased  to  a  remarkable  degree  so  that  a  common  Bible  is  now  feasible,  and 
representatives  of  the  three  major  faiths  are  now  writing  commentaries  for  the 
projected  Anchor  Bible  Series. 

468.  E.  Galbiati,  “Teologia  ed  esegesi,”  BibOriente  5  (5,  ’63)  181-188. 

The  task  of  the  exegete  and  the  theologian  should  be  clearly  distinguished.  As 
far  as  philology  and  the  gathering  of  the  material  are  concerned,  one  need  not 
be  a  believer  to  write  a  biblical  theology,  just  as  one  does  not  have  to  be  a 
Buddhist  to  understand  Buddhism.  On  the  other  hand,  three  planes  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  study  of  biblical  theology.  The  death  of  Christ,  for  instance,  can 
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be  considered  (1)  as  history;  (2)  as  effecting  man’s  salvation;  (3)  as  a  subject 
of  meditation  for  one’s  personal  sanctification.  These  planes  should  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind  by  the  exegete  who  is  a  theologian. 

Practically,  the  duty  of  the  exegete  today  is  threefold.  (1)  He  must  recover 
the  text  and  its  literal  meaning.  (2)  He  should  compare  his  finds  with  the  data 
of  faith  and  of  theology.  In  this  area  theologians  often  do  not  know,  or  do  not 
take  into  account,  the  results  of  sound  exegetical  method.  On  the  other  hand, 
exegetes  often  ignore,  and  give  no  assistance  in  solving,  the  acute  problems 
which  their  researches  have  raised  for  theology.  Even  some  of  the  best  Catholic 
biblical  works,  without  even  mentioning  the  difficulty,  present  many  opinions 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  “common”  teaching  on  biblical  inerrancy. 
(3)  Finally,  as  the  crown  of  all,  comes  the  synthesis  of  exegesis  and  theology. 

-J.  J-  c. 

469.  P.  Grelot,  “Rtudes  sur  la  theologie  du  Livre  Saint,”  NouvRevTheol  85 
(8,  ’63)  785-806;  (9,  ’63)  897-925. 

The  principle  enunciated  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  that  whatever  is  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  is  true,  does  not  refer  to  a  merely  physical  presence  of  a 
statement  in  the  sacred  pages.  For  Thomas  was  thinking  of  the  formal  teaching 
given  by  the  inspired  writers  under  the  influence  of  their  charism.  His  opinion 
does  not  limit  the  extent  either  of  inspiration  or  of  inerrancy  but  demands  that 
one  should  understand  correctly  what  is  meant  by  formal  teaching. 

Philological  analysis  of  the  various  words  and  phrases  of  a  text  does  not 
suffice  for  understanding  the  formal  teaching  of  the  Bible.  Instead,  this  teaching 
depends  upon  three  factors:  the  formal  object  of  revelation  which  determines 
the  point  of  view  of  all  biblical  assertions;  the  development  of  revelation  which 
introduces  a  coefficient  of  relativity  into  the  formulation  of  doctrines ;  and  lastly 
the  literary  genre  which  specifies  the  tenor  of  each  passage. 

Such  a  theory  of  inspiration  and  inerrancy  would  have  obviated  many  of 
Renan’s  difficulties.  Furthermore,  once  misunderstandings  on  inerrancy  have 
been  removed,  theology  and  apologetics  are  free  to  devote  their  energies  quietly 
to  their  proper  task  which  is  to  present  the  contents  of  revelation  beginning  with 
the  Scriptures  and  with  the  aid  of  Scripture  to  mark  out  the  path  of  faith. 

-J.  J-  C. 

470.  P.  Grelot,  “L’lnspiration  scripturaire,”  RechSciRel  51  (3,  ’63)  337-382. 

After  a  brief  exposition  of  the  history  of  the  problem  and  a  consideration  of 
the  charisms  connected  with  the  word  of  God,  the  nature  of  scriptural  inspiration 
is  examined.  There  is  a  manifest  diversity  among  the  hagiographers,  e.g.,  Isaiah 
differs  from  Luke,  but  this  diversity  results  from  varied  functional  charisms. 
Some  are  prophets  and  apostles,  while  others  simply  transmit  what  has  been 
revealed  to  the  apostles  and  prophets. 

In  the  psychological  process  of  inspiration  God  influences  both  the  speculative 
and  practical  judgment  of  the  biblical  author.  Two  problems  which  have  oc- 
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cupied  the  attention  of  modern  scholars  are  the  extent  of  inspiration  and  the 
consciousness  of  inspiration.  Inspiration  extends  to  all  the  acts  which  produce  a 
biblical  book,  to  all  its  parts  and  to  all  that  is  taught  therein.  Profane  sources 
which  are  used  were  not  inspired.  But  if,  as  in  the  Pentateuch,  sources  considered 
to  be  the  word  of  God  are  incorporated  into  an  inspired  book,  these  sources 
would  appear  to  be  inspired.  For  inspiration  does  not  consist  so  much  in  putting 
a  text  into  writing  as  in  fixing  it  literarily.  Some  lost  books  may  have  been 
inspired,  and  there  is  nothing  in  principle  against  the  possibility  that  translations 
such  as  the  LXX  were  inspired.  The  decision  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the 
apostolic  Church  regarded  these  works  as  literally  the  word  of  God. 

With  regard  to  consciousness,  only  the  prophet  and  the  apostle  need  to  know 
that  they  possess  the  charism  of  inspiration.  But  every  sacred  writer  realizes 
that  he  is  performing  a  function  for  the  benefit  of  God’s  people.  It  is  this  social 
aspect  which  has  become  prominent  in  recent  research,  and  the  sacred  books  are 
now  recognized  as  functional  literature  whose  forms  were  determined  by  the 
social  role  they  were  intended  to  perform. — J.  J.  C. 

471.  H.  Haag,  “Exegesis  and  dogmatic  theology,”  TheolDig  11  (3,  ’63)  145-146. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  TheolQuart  142  (1,  ’62)  1-22  [cf.  §  7-3]. 

472.  K.  Hamilton,  “Revelation’s  Supernatural  Dimension,”  CanJournTheol 
9  (3,  ’63)  149-156. 

“It  is  the  argument  of  the  present  essay  that  an  adequate  statement  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  revelation  must  include  the  recognition  of  supernatural 
acts  (and  therefore  facts)  as  part  of  revealed  truth;  so  that  merely  to  assert  the 
self-manifestation  of  God  in  revelation  is  insufficient  and  may  allow — or  even 
encourage — views  quite  thoroughly  at  odds  with  traditional  Christian  faith.” 
The  argument  is  developed  by  reviewing  two  well-known  modern  expositions  of 
revelation:  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Human  Nature  (1941)  and  H.  Richard  Niebuhr, 
The  Meaning  of  Revelation  (1946). 

473.  M.  Heinz,  “Fragen  der  Theologie.  Zur  Formgeschichte  in  der  romisch- 
katholischen  Sicht,”  Internationale  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift  53  (3,  ’63) 
185-188. 

A  summary  and  brief  discussion  of  J.-J.  Weber’s,  “Formgeschichte,  Wert  und 
Grenzen  dieser  Methode  fur  das  Neue  Testament,”  HerdKorr  17  (9,  ’63)  425- 
429  [cf.  §  8-38]. 

474.  G.  E.  Ladd,  “Faith  and  History,”  Bulletin  of  the  Evangelical  Theological 
Society  6  (3,  ’63)  86-91. 

There  is  a  dimension  of  factual  historical  reality  which  lies  outside  the  domain 
of  history  and  which  can  be  designated  Geschichte,  for  Historic  by  definition  is 
secular,  unbelieving  history.  In  the  case  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  cross  can  be 
understood  as  an  act  of  atonement  only  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  divinely 
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given,  inspired,  authoritative  word  of  interpretation  which  is  received  by  faith. 
Historisch,  the  cross  to  the  Jews  was  and  is  a  stumbling  block,  as  it  is  folly 
to  the  Gentiles.  That  the  cross  is  a  geschichtlich  event  means,  as  we  use  the 
term,  that  it  is  an  event  possessing  full  objectivity,  but  one  whose  real  event¬ 
fulness  can  be  perceived  only  by  faith. — J.  J.  C. 

475.  S.  MacCarthy,  “Symbolism  and  Religion:  Difficulties,”  IrEcclRec  100 
(5,  ’63)  293-298. 

Symbols  have  little  place  in  our  lives,  because  symbol-thinking  is  not  a  usual 
mode  of  thought  for  us.  Among  the  explanations  for  this  situation  are  a  distaste 
for  speculative  thinking  and  a  “dissociation  of  sensibility”  in  which  thought  and 
emotions  work  in  comparative  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  some  speak 
of  a  recovery  of  symbol  as  part  of  the  psychic  life.  “If  the  validity  of  symbol  as 
a  means  of  knowledge  is  acknowledged,  an  enriching  of  experience  is  possible, 
and  there  is  hope  of  arresting  the  drift  away  from  the  imagery  of  the  liturgy 
and  Scripture.” — J.  J.  C. 

476.  D.  J.  McCarthy,  “Personality,  Society,  and  Inspiration,”  TlieolStud  24 
(4,  ’63)  553-576. 

The  discussion  is  concerned  with  the  inspiration  of  the  OT  books.  Emphasis 
upon  the  social  aspect  of  inspiration  should  not  permit  us  to  forget  that  the 
prophets  and  other  authors  manifested  their  individuality  in  their  writings.  The 
sacred  books  were  explicitly  connected  with  Yahweh’s  community  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  wisdom  literature,  were  intended  for  its  use.  Those  books  which 
nourished  the  community  were  preserved;  those  which  did  not  were  dropped. 
Utility,  therefore,  was  the  criterion  which  guided  the  production  and  recognition 
of  the  inspired  writings.  Though  it  did  not  act  with  the  full  authority  of  the 
NT  Church,  nevertheless  Israel,  as  Yahweh’s  community,  could  produce  and 
discern  God’s  word  in  the  sacred  texts  if  not  in  definitive,  at  least  in  significant, 
valid  form.  As  is  evident,  the  preceding  theory  of  inspiration  resembles  in  some 
points  the  one  proposed  by  K.  Rahner  which  he  applied  especially  to  the  NT 
books. — J.  J.  C. 

477.  C.  B.  McCullagh,  “On  Deciding  the  Present  Significance  of  Biblical 
History,”  ChurchQuartRev  164  (353,  ’63)  411-419. 

The  following  six  points  indicate  a  possible  procedure  for  deciding  the  present 
significance  of  biblical  history.  (1)  Scholars  should  be  encouraged  to  distill 
every  drop  of  historical  significance  out  of  a  biblical  text,  no  matter  whether 
we  fear  that  they  may  make  its  meaning  less  certain  for  us  by  doing  so,  or 
whether  we  are  convinced  on  some  philosophical  or  theological  grounds  that  the 
historic  events  to  which  the  text  points  are  quite  unimportant.  (2)  Scholars 
should  agree  that  where  lack  of  evidence  prevents  them  coming  to  a  firm  deci¬ 
sion  about  experiences  and  historic  events  underlying  a  text,  then  their  duty 
is  to  present  the  alternative  implications  with  the  evidence  for  each.  (3)  It  is 
much  better  that  alternative  historic  implications  of  the  biblical  text  be  carefully 
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analyzed  and  presented  to  the  public  by  scholars  than  that  the  public  be  left 
without  guidance  to  draw  those  implications  for  itself. 

(4)  If  scholars  say  that  there  are  equally  good  grounds  for  alternative  historic 
implications  of  a  biblical  text,  then  “before  advising  his  flock  which  to  believe,  a 
pastor  should  consult  saints  about  the  modern  human  significance  of  faith  in 
each.”  (5)  In  trying  to  discover  the  present  significance  of  a  historical  event, 
it  is  useful  to  remember  that  a  historical  event  has  significance,  if  the  elements 
of  which  it  was  constituted  exist  in  the  world  today.  (6)  “If  alternative  inter¬ 
pretations  of  a  biblical  text  have  equal  scholastic  merit,  pastors  should  advise 
their  flocks  to  accept  that  whose  present  significance  accords  most  fully  with 
existing  beliefs  about  God,  man  and  the  world,  except  when  it  is  thought  that 
faith  in  an  interpretation  which  by  implication  contradicts  existing  beliefs  is 
desirable,  despite  the  contradiction  which  belief  in  it  will  entail.” — J.  J.  C. 

478.  J.  P.  Michael,  “Bibel  und  Wieclervereinigung,”  BibKirche  18  (3,  ’63) 
81-86. 

Many  who  urge  reunion  through  the  Bible  do  not  realize  that  every  exegete 
approaches  the  book  with  his  own  theology  and  with  a  prejudgment.  Much, 
however,  has  been  accomplished  in  reducing  the  differences,  such  as  a  better 
understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  in  Paul.  The  Catholic  should 
realize  that  the  Protestant  does  not  see  in  the  present  Catholic  Church  the 
essence  and  meaning  of  the  Church  as  depicted  in  the  NT.  Five  suggestions 
are  outlined  for  Catholics  in  this  matter,  among  them  being  an  appeal  for 
more  extensive  use  of  biblical  terminology  in  the  formulation  of  teaching  and 
instruction. — J.  J.  C. 

479.  S.  J.  Mikolaski,  “Revelation  and  Truth,”  ChristToday  8  (Jan.  3,  ’64) 
310-313. 

The  truth  of  God,  if  given  in  a  historical  revelation,  must  involve  propositions 
that  articulate  it,  and  an  existential  confrontation  that  evacuates  events  of  their 
historicity  cannot  be  meaningful. 

480.  P.  Parsch,  “Learning  to  Read  the  Bible,”  Bible  Today  1  (8,  ’63)  511-526. 

Eighteen  pedagogical  hints  are  given  in  order  that  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Bible  may  become  an  attractive  and  religiously  beneficial  experience. 

481.  J.  D.  Pearce-Higgins,  “The  Bible  in  an  Age  of  Science,”  Modern  Church¬ 
man  7  (1,  ’63)  72-83. 

One  should  admit  that  the  Bible  is  only  one  among  many  holy  books  of  the 
world  and  that  much  of  it,  if  taken  literally,  is  plainly  wrong.  In  the  present 
scientific  age  three  special  difficulties  confront  the  biblical  interpreter:  (1)  the 
concept  of  the  universe  as  evolutionary;  (2)  the  conviction  that  miracles  do  not 
occur;  (3)  the  presupposition  that  the  world  of  sense  perception  is  all  that  there 
is.  To  these  difficulties  a  condensed  answer  is  given  which  shows  that  “God  or 
a  higher  dimension  of  being  Is  continually  inrupting  into  the  world  of  persons 
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and  sometimes  even  affecting  the  material  conditions  in  accordance  with  the 
providential  designs  of  his  largely  inscrutable  purpose.” — J.  J.  C. 

482.  C.  L.  Porter,  “The  Study  of  the  New  Testament  in  1962,”  Encounter  24 
(2,  ’63)  217-230. 

The  article  is  intended  “not  for  the  professional  specialist,  but  for  the  believer 
as  thinker  within  the  Christian  intellectual  community.”  Two  features  of  current 
NT  study  are  noted:  the  significant  contributions  made  by  Bultmann  and  his 
pupils;  and  the  increasing  evidence  that  the  NT  interpreter  “must  carry  on 
dialogue  with  the  other  theological  disciplines  and  with  the  non-theological 
disciplines  such  as  the  study  of  secular  history.” 

483.  B.  Prete,  “L’enciclica  ‘Providentissimus  Deus’  nel  settantennio  della  sua 
promulgazione,”  SacDoc  8  (31,  ’63)  337-354. 

The  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII,  written  70  years  ago,  has  lasting  value  in  its 
general  theological  pronouncements,  but  its  particular  directives  were  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  special  problems  that  then  occupied  the  Pope’s  attention. 

484.  U.  Ranke-Heinemann,  “Die  Funktion  der  Heiligen  Schrift  im  Aufriss 
der  Katholischen  und  der  Evangelischen  Theologie,”  BibKirche  18  (3,  ’63) 
70-74. 

A  presentation  of  the  different  emphases  and  an  indication  of  how  each  side 
can  learn  from  the  other. 

485.  G.  Schille,  “Der  Mangel  eines  kritischen  Geschichtbildes  in  der  neutesta- 
mentlichen  Formgeschichte,”  TheolLitZeit  88  (7,  ’63)  491-502. 

The  following  points  indicate  the  way  in  which  form-criticism  can  be  brought 
up  to  date.  ( 1 )  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  redaction  history  which  is 
not  something  separate  but  logically  an  integral  part  of  form-criticism  itself. 
(2)  The  missionary  motivation,  which  was  among  the  most  important  for  the 
early  Church,  has  not  received  its  due  attention.  (3)  There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
critically  re-evaluating  the  concept  of  the  history  of  Christian  beginnings.  Today 
scholars  tend  to  neglect  the  historical  question  and  to  concentrate  on  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  kerygmatic  theology.  (4)  Early  form-criticism  took  over  from  the 
History  of  Religions  school  a  view  of  the  primitive  Church’s  history  which  is 
incorrect  in  details  and  based  upon  a  false  methodology.  (5)  Insufficient  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  to  the  formation  of  the  primitive  tradition  and  of 
the  community’s  doctrinal  beliefs.  (6)  New  categories  in  the  stricter  sense  are 
needed.  One  such  could  be  cult  etiology,  a  classification  which  would  readily 
include  the  traditions  concerning  the  Passion,  Easter  and  Pentecost.  (7)  Also 
categories  in  a  wider  sense  should  be  introduced,  especially  some  which  deal 
with  apocalyptic.  Recently  the  position  of  Dibelius  has  been  appraised  by  U. 
Wilckens,  TheolLitZeit  86  (4,  ’61)  272-276  [cf.  §  6-617r].  The  foregoing 
remarks  may  perhaps  serve  as  the  beginning  of  a  detailed  critique  of  Bultmann. 
-J.  J.  C. 
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486.  J.  Rust,  “Inspiration  and  Error,”  Dominicana  48  (4,  ’63)  296-307. 

By  considering  inspiration  and  inerrancy  according  to  P.  Benoit’s  exposition, 
many  of  the  present  day  anxieties  over  the  truth  of  Scripture  can  be  removed. 

Scripture  and  Tradition 

487.  A.  M.  Allchin,  “An  Anglican  View  on  Scripture  and  Tradition,”  Dialog 
2  (4,  ’63)  294-299. 

The  Anglican  regard  for  tradition  has  helped  to  maintain  or  to  recover  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Church  life  which  have  often  been  lost  in  the  development  of 
Protestantism.  Today  the  Anglican  appeal  to  tradition  as  the  interpreter  of 
Scripture  has  relevance  in  three  ways.  First,  it  gives  us  an  open  approach  to 
the  Bible.  Secondly,  the  classical  Anglican  view  of  the  relation  of  Scripture  and 
tradition  has  proved  invaluable  in  confronting  the  problems  raised  by  the  critical 
study  of  the  Bible.  Finally,  the  Anglican  view  seems  particularly  important  in 
terms  of  the  present  ecumenical  situation. — J.  J.  C. 

488.  Metropolitan  Athenagoras,  “Tradition  and  Traditions,”  St.  Vladimir’s 
Seminary  Quarterly  7  (3,  ’63)  102-114. 

“Tradition  known  as  Holy  is  by  itself  a  mystery.  It  is  the  mystery  of  Christ 
who  continues  His  saving  activity  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  Expressions  and 
actions  of  this  life  are  the  sacraments,  the  Rule  of  Faith  and  life,  the  kerygmatic 
interpretation  of  the  word  of  God,  worship  with  the  Church,  in  unity  with  the 
militant  and  triumphant  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  All  the  other  elements 
related  to  local  religious  customs,  the  manner  and  method  of  ecclesiastical  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  ways  of  fasting,  of  spiritual  exercise  and  of  discipline,  etc.,  are 
the  traditions  old,  venerable  and  sacred,  however  not  equal  in  their  totality  with 
the  saving  mystery  of  Christ.”  The  authority  to  interpret  tradition  belonged  only 
to  the  Councils,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Vatican  II  will  accept  this  position  by 
broadly  reinterpreting  Vatican  I’s  decree  on  papal  infallibility. 

489.  G.  W.  Bromiley,  “Roman  Catholicism:  The  Sources  of  Revelation,” 
ChristToday  8  (Oct.  11,  ’63)  8-11. 

Classical  orthodoxy  can  have  no  quarrel  with  the  positive  statements  of  Roman 
Catholicism  concerning  Scripture.  Unfortunately,  however,  Roman  Catholicism 
does  not  stop  at  these  basic  statements.  First,  the  definition  of  the  canon  is 
expanded  to  include  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  OT.  Secondly,  the  Vulgate  is 
exalted  to  a  position  of  virtual  parity  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals. 
Thirdly,  the  Church  of  Rome  adds  a  second  source  of  revelation,  namely  un¬ 
written  tradition.  Finally,  Scripture  is  subjected  to  the  authoritative  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  itself.  In  this  way  true  “Scripture  is  identical  with  Roman 
Catholic  interpretation,  or  with  the  implications  which  Roman  Catholicism  finds 
in  Scripture.” — J.  J.  C. 
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490.  P.  Fannon,  “The  Council  and  the  Bible.  I.  Divine  Revelation,”  ClerRev  48 
(9,  ’63)  539-549. 

In  the  first  session  of  Vatican  II  the  original  schema  on  the  subject  of  revela¬ 
tion  was  returned  for  revision  “precisely  because  it  failed  to  pay  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  proclamation  of  Christian  truth  in  all  its  living  and  challenging  reality 
to  men  of  our  time.”  The  new  schema  is  no  longer  entitled  “The  Sources  of 
Revelation”  but  simply  “Revelation”  and  thus  does  not  prejudge  questions  still 
in  debate.  Present  discussions  concern  “the  nature  of  Revelation  as  found  in 
the  Scriptures  and  transmitted  by  the  Church”  whose  function  it  is  to  proclaim 
God’s  living  word  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  by  event  and  word  in  the  Bible. 
-J.  J.  C. 

491.  P.  Fannon,  “The  Council  and  the  Bible.  2.  Scripture  and  Tradition,” 
ClerRev  48  (10,  ’63)  623-632. 

The  discussions  in  Vatican  II  are  the  occasion  for  a  study  of  the  sources. 
Revelation,  we  find,  was  generally  lived  before  it  was  committed  to  print,  and 
that  committing  to  print  was  stamped  by  the  life  it  had  engendered  in  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  people  of  God.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  Scripture  and  tradition  are 
not  two  independent  and  parallel  sources  of  revelation,  but  are  intimately  related, 
and  each  has  a  certain  priority.  Tradition  must  constantly  hold  on  to  Scripture 
as  its  norm  so  that  tradition  in  its  development  may  be  preserved,  enlivened  and, 
if  necessary,  renewed  through  reference  to  Scripture.  On  the  other  hand,  Scrip¬ 
ture  was  committed  to  the  Church  (1  Tim  3:15)  always  to  be  read  as  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Church  that  is  in  living  continuity  with  the  authentic  tradition  of 
the  Church  and  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  magisterium. — J.  J.  C. 

492.  J.  A.  Fichtner,  “Scripture  and  Tradition  in  the  C ommonitorium ”  Am 
EcclRev  149  (3,  ’63)  145-161. 

Taken  out  of  context,  some  of  Vincent  of  Lerins’  remarks  in  his  C ommoni¬ 
torium  might  leave  the  impression  that  he  posits  a  single  rule  of  faith,  the 
Scriptures,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  equate  his  teaching  with  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  sola  scriptura.  He  stated  that  the  faithful  should  abide  first  by  the 
authority  of  Scripture  and  then  by  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
tradition,  he  said,  could  be  found  by  applying  the  rule  that  one  should  hold  fast 
to  what  has  been  believed  everywhere,  always  and  by  all.  A  committee  of  Vatican 
Council  I  examined  Vincent’s  exposition  of  this  rule  and  concluded  that  he  meant 
it  not  for  fathers  in  a  council  but  for  the  ordinary  Catholic. — J.  J.  C. 

493.  G.  Florovsky,  “Scripture  and  Tradition:  An  Orthodox  Point  of  View,” 
Dialog  2  (4,  ’63)  288-293. 

The  Orthodox  Church  is  faithfully  committed  to  the  ancient  and  traditional 
view  of  the  sources  of  Christian  doctrine  as  enunciated  by  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins. 
“Scripture  is  an  adequate  source.  But  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  read  and  interpreted 
in  the  church  which  is  the  guardian  both  of  the  Holy  Writ  and  of  the  total 
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apostolic  paradosis  of  faith,  order  and  life.  Tradition  alone  allows  the  church  to 
go  beyond  the  ‘letter’  to  the  very  Word  of  Life.” 

494.  G.  Geenen,  “Mariologie,  Lcriture,  Tradition,”  Marianum  25  (3,  ’63) 
374-377. 

Because  Marian  theology  depends  so  much  on  tradition,  the  series  of  essays 
which  comprise  Schrift  und  Tradition.  Mariologische  Studien  I  (1962)  presents 
a  good,  comprehensive  survey  of  the  present-day  stand  of  Catholics  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  to  tradition. 

495.  J.-L.  Leuba,  “Positions  et  problemes.  Conclusions  tirees  du  travail  de  la 
section  europeenne  de  la  commission  theologique  ‘Tradition  et  traditions’,” 
VerbCaro  17  (68,  ’63)  433-442. 

From  the  report  which  the  European  section  of  the  theological  commission  on 
tradition  submitted  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  [cf.  §  8-504],  the  author 
draws  some  conclusions  in  view  of  a  meeting  between  representatives  of  the 
World  Council  and  certain  Russian  Orthodox  theologians. 

496.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  “Scripture  and  Tradition  in  Roman  Catholicism,”  Dialog 
2  (4,  ’63)  282-287. 

Recently  writers  such  as  G.  Tavard  and  K.  Rahner  have  maintained  the  unity 
of  Scripture  and  tradition.  “Can  one  maintain  the  unity  of  gospel  and  church 
without  dialectical  acrobatics  or  cloudy  pseudo-mysticism?  Apparently  one  must 
maintain  it,  for  each  perishes  without  the  other;  and  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  gospel  and  church  by  such  doubtful  means.  But  the 
gospel  must  be  understood  as  more  than  the  written  documents  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  church  as  more  than  a  hierarchical  authoritarian  structure. 
The  gospel  is  the  good  news  of  salvation,  the  proclamation  of  the  reign  of  God 
established  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  church  is  the 
existing  reign  of  God;  it  is  what  is  proclaimed  in  each  generation,  for  the 
gospel  is  not  proclaimed  except  in  the  church  and  faith  is  not  given  to  the 
gospel  except  in  the  church.  Only  in  some  such  conception,  it  seems,  can  one 
say  with  the  Council  of  Trent  that  Scripture  and  tradition  are  accepted  with 
equal  devotion  and  reverence.” 

497.  H.  A.  Obermann,  “Quo  Vadis?  Tradition  from  Irenaeus  to  Humani 
Generis,”  ScotJ ournTheol  16  (3,  ’63)  225-255. 

This  historical  study  provides  the  basis  for  answers  to  three  important  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  dialogue  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  (1)  Protestants  should 
“know  that  they  have  to  handle  the  traditional  battle  cry  of  sola  scriptura  with 
care  and  precision.”  It  is  wrong  for  Protestants  to  assert  that  the  canon  should 
in  principle  be  regarded  as  open  and  subject  to  growth.  For  the  canonical 
writings  were  received  humbly  by  the  Church  as  sharing  in  the  uniqueness  of 
God’s  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ.  Catholics  also  are  wrong  in  reproaching 
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Protestants  with  carving  out  a  canon  within  a  canon.  There  are  at  least  four 
ways  in  which  the  idea  of  a  canon  within  the  canon  may  function  without  un¬ 
dermining  the  authority  of  Scripture.  The  very  choice  of  lections  by  every  era 
constitutes  a  canon  within  the  canon. 

(2)  A  basic  contrast  exists  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  scholarship.  The 
latter  according  to  Humani  generis  (1950)  should  discover  how  a  defined  truth 
is  contained  in  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  thus  the  teacher  of  Scripture  “has 
become  the  ancilla  papae !” 

(3)  History  shows  an  evolution  in  the  idea  of  tradition.  At  first  tradition 
meant  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Later  there  arose  the  idea  of  tradition 
as  a  second  source  of  revelation.  At  present  a  concept  “is  in  process  of  being 
developed  by  those  who  tend  to  find  in  the  teaching  office  of  the  Church  the  one 
and  only  source  for  revelation.  Scripture  and  tradition  are  then  not  much  more 
than  historical  monuments  of  the  past/’  J.  R.  Geiselmann’s  interpretation  of  the 
Tridentine  decree  is  impossible  and  does  not  seem  to  signify  a  rapprochement 
to  the  Protestant  position.  However,  the  newly  emerging  concept  of  tradition 
by  which  “truth  is  grasped  and  held  by  introspection  and  self-analysis  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  focused  in  the  Teaching  Office,”  gives  the  Church  a  new 
freedom  over  against  her  own  doctrinal  past  and  may  enable  her  to  “guide  the 
Roman  communion  back  into  the  obedience  to  the  rule  of  faith  and  full  possession 
of  the  charism  of  truth.” — J.  J.  C. 

498.  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  “Marginal  Notes  to  a  Discussion  on  Scripture  and  Tra¬ 
dition,”  AmEcclRev  149  (4,  ’63)  229-232. 

The  NT  implies  that  some  apostolic  teaching  was  never  placed  in  writing  in 
a  canonical  work.  Explicative  tradition  must  be  admitted  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  differentiate  between  binding  and  non-binding  teaching.  The  minimal 
object  of  belief  is  in  Scripture,  but  many  truths  of  faith  are  not  in  Scripture 
explicitly  or  implicitly  in  any  usual  sense  of  the  term.  There  is  a  close  relation¬ 
ship,  a  reciprocal  one,  between  Scripture  and  tradition  and  between  them  and 
the  magisterium.  The  existence  of  the  canon  shows  the  necessity  of  some  revela¬ 
tion  outside  of  Scripture,  for  the  sacred  books  do  not  bear  witness  to  their 
privileged  status. — J.  O’R.  (Author). 

499.  A.  Osuna  Fernandez,  “Tradicion  de  verdades  y  tradicion  de  misterios,” 
Salmanticensis  10  (1-2,  ’63)  3-64. 

Many  theologians  maintain  that  the  object  of  apostolic  tradition  is  actually 
the  continued  existence  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Church  of  those  divine 
mysteries  and  institutions  which  nourish  Christian  life.  The  truths  of  faith  are 
really  the  object  of  tradition,  for  the  NT  teaches  the  existence  of  a  doctrine,  or 
deposit  of  faith,  which  must  be  preserved  intact  in  apostolic  and  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  Progress  in  faith  and  tradition  consists  in  a  fuller  explicit  elaboration 
of  a  truth  already  expressed  germinally. — M.  A.  F. 
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500.  A.  C.  Outler,  et  al.,  “Le  renouveau  de  la  tradition  chretienne.  Rapport 
de  la  section  nord-americaine,”  VerbCaro  17  (68,  ’63)  371-402. 

A  report  presented  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

501.  P.  Pas,  “Openbaring  in  Traditie  en  Schrift”  [Revelation  in  Tradition  and 
Scripture],  CollMech  48  (3,  ’63)  217-239. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council’s  preoccupation  with  Scripture  and  tradition  is 
the  point  of  departure  for  this  survey  of  the  problem’s  theological  development 
during  the  past  few  decades.  No  longer  are  Scripture  and  tradition  considered 
to  be  separate  sources  of  revelation.  Rather,  tradition  today  is  conceived  as  the 
whole  of  Christian  life  as  it  was  first  established  normatively  by  the  apostles 
and  has  continued  to  live  on  in  the  Church.  Tradition’s  core  is  the  apostolic 
preaching  centered  in  the  liturgy.  Thus  understood,  tradition  contains  all  re¬ 
vealed  truth  in  a  living  totality.  Scripture  is  not  a  source  distinct  from  tradition 
but  is  contained  within  it  as  the  written  residue  of  the  apostolic  or  constitutive 
tradition  which  was  created  with  the  special  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
— W.  B. 

502.  E.  Photiadis,  “Die  Lehre  der  orthodoxen  Kirche  fiber  Schrift  und  Tradi¬ 
tion,”  UnaSanc  18  (4,  ’63)  236-247. 

After  presenting  the  teaching  of  the  Orthodox  Church  as  found  in  authorita¬ 
tive  sources,  the  article  compares  this  position  with  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  (1)  Both  accept  Scripture  and  tradition.  Roman  Catholics  affirm  that 
Scripture  cannot  exist  without  tradition,  but  tradition  can  exist  without  Scrip¬ 
ture.  For  the  Orthodox  Church  the  rule  always  is:  Scripture  and  tradition.  (2) 
Roman  Catholicism  extends  both  the  content  and  the  time  of  tradition.  The 
Orthodox  Church  limits  tradition  to  the  first  seven  ecumenical  Councils  and 
accepts  only  what  is  apostolic  tradition.  (3)  Both  groups  believe  that  the 
Church  is  infallible.  For  the  Orthodox  this  means  the  decrees  passed  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Church  in  an  ecumenical  Council  by  the  entire  hierarchy. 
For  Catholics  a  Council  is  infallible  only  when  in  union  with  the  Pope. — J.  J.  C. 

503.  R.  C.  Schultz,  “Scripture,  Tradition  and  the  Traditions:  A  Lutheran 
Perspective,”  Dialog  2  (4,  ’63)  276-281. 

“The  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  Scripture  and  tradition  is  in  a 
state  of  flux  among  Lutherans.  What  then  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  and 
tradition  of  any  particular  Lutheran?  What  will  the  future  Lutheran  position 
be?  These  questions  can  be  answered  only  when  we  know  what  the  generally 
accepted  Lutheran  understanding  of  Scripture  will  be.  At  the  moment,  I  do  not. 
It  is  my  hope  that  Lutheran  theologians  generally  will  move  back  through  the 
accumulated  traditions  of  verbal  inspiration  and  reappropriate  Luther’s  dynamic 
insight  that  the  Scripture  is  that  which  teaches  Christ.  The  gospel  of  Christ  is 
guaranteed  only  by  the  faith  it  works  in  the  hearer.” 
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504.  K.  E.  Skydsgaard,  “La  tradition.  Rapport  de  la  section  europeenne,”  Verb 
Caro  17  (68,  ’63)  403-432. 

A  document  presented  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

505.  M.  Villain,  “La  quatrieme  Conference  de  ‘Foi  et  Constitution’.  Montreal, 
12-26  juillet  1963,”  NouvRevTheol  85  (8,  ’63)  819-846. 

In  this  report  of  the  Faith  and  Order  meeting,  the  material  of  greater  NT 
interest  is  concerned  with  the  discussions  on  the  Church,  on  tradition  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  on  Scripture  and  tradition. 

Texts  and  Versions 

506.  J.  de  Savignac,  “Les  Papyrus  Bodmer  XIV  et  XV.  Le  Papyrus  Bodmer 
XVII,”  Scriptorium  17  (1,  ’63)  50-55;  55-56. 

A  brief  general  description  of  the  papyri  with  discussions  of  some  notable 
readings  and  of  the  importance  of  Bodmer  Papyrus  XIV  for  the  history  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross. 

507.  J.  Duplacy,  “Bulletin  de  critique  textuelle  du  Nouveau  Testament.  I 
(fin),”  RecliS ciRel  51  (3,  ’63)  432-462.  [Cf.  §  7-435.] 

Publications  are  described  and  evaluated  under  the  headings  of  history  of  MS 
tradition,  history  of  the  printed  text,  and  chronicle.  An  appendix  discusses  the 
work  of  J.  Geerlings  on  family  13. 

508.  S.  Jellicoe,  “The  Hesychian  Recension  Reconsidered,”  J ournBibLit  82 
(4,  ’63)  409-418. 

We  may  “envisage  an  enterprise  undertaken  at  Alexandria  towards  the  close 
of  the  third  century  with  the  object  of  providing  for  the  churches  of  Egypt  a 
revised  biblical  text  similar  to  the  revision  undertaken  by  Origen  earlier  in  the 
century  for  the  churches  of  Palestine.  It  may  well  have  been  at  the  instigation 
of  Hesychius,  but  the  uneven  quality  of  the  text  suggests  not  so  much  an  indi¬ 
vidual  undertaking  as  a  corporate  venture  in  which  not  improbably  Phileas  (who 
according  to  Eusebius  was  a  scholar  of  some  distinction)  and  others  participated. 
Swete’s  conjecture  that  it  was  carried  out  in  prison  is  .  .  .  improbable.  Never¬ 
theless  he  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  undertaking, 
for  the  data  would  seem  to  point  to  what  might  be  termed  an  ‘eschatological’ 
background — that  of  impending  persecution  and  the  contingency  of  imprison¬ 
ment  and  death.  Hence  the  revision  was  perforce  a  day-to-day  adventure,  carried 
on  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  which  demanded  all  possible  haste.  It  may 
further  be  conjectured  that  in  these  circumstances  the  NT  was  completed  first. 
Abbreviation  was  the  child  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice,  and  the  enterprise 
was  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt  when  the  blow  of  persecution  finally  fell,  with 
the  result  that  the  Books  of  Maccabees  were  destined  to  remain  for  all  time  out¬ 
side  the  purview  of  this  recension. 
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“In  view  of  the  comparative  absence  of  primary  evidence  the  foregoing 
hypothesis  is  advanced  very  tentatively  and  with  due  reserve.” 

509.  G.  A.  Larue,  “Another  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Bible  Translation,” 
JournBibRel  31  (4,  ’63)  301-310. 

Basically  the  RSV  has  been  criticized  because  it  was  authorized  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  because  its  translators  were  often  theological 
liberals.  The  Council  was  charged  with  Socialist  and  Communist  intentions.  The 
liberals  were  accused  of  denying  literal  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  the  predic¬ 
tive  character  of  Messianic  prophecy  as  well  as  undermining  belief  in  the  deity 
of  Christ  by  translating  ‘ aimak  as  “young  woman,”  not  “virgin.”  Copyrighting 
was  alleged  to  be  a  commercialization  of  the  Bible.  Subsidiary  to  political  and 
theological  criticism  was  the  attack  on  the  literary  style  of  the  translation.  It 
was  alleged  to  be  markedly  inferior  to  the  AV  in  its  literary  form. — J.  H.  C. 

510.  E.  H.  Maly,  “The  English  Bible,”  Bible  Today  1  (7,  ’63)  444-451. 

In  this  historical  survey  special  attention  is  paid  to  modern  Catholic  transla¬ 
tions  and  their  relative  value  for  scholarly  and  liturgical  use.  At  the  end  the 
prospects  of  a  “common”  Bible  are  discussed. — J.  J.  C. 

511.  B.  M.  Metzger,  “Four  English  Translations  of  the  New  Testament,” 
ChristToday  8  (Nov.  22,  ’63)  168-172. 

(1)  The  King  James  or  Authorized  Version  of  1611  is  a  literary  masterpiece 
which  in  time  came  to  be  regarded  popularly  as  the  English  Bible.  However, 
there  was  opposition  at  first.  When  the  Pilgrims  came  to  New  England  in  1620, 
they  brought  with  them  copies  of  the  Geneva  version  of  1560,  “for  the  1611 
version  was  too  modern  for  their  liking.  In  fact,  the  popularity  of  the  Geneva 
version  was  so  great  that  it  continued  to  be  printed  until  1644  and  was  the 
version  used  by  William  Shakespeare,  John  Bunyan,  and  other  prominent 
literary  men  of  the  period.” 

(2)  Many  today  would  hold  that  the  RSV,  despite  criticisms  of  detail,  is  the 
most  significant  and  adequate  of  existing  revisions,  the  one  most  tenacious  of 
the  traditional  style  and  form  of  the  English  Bible. 

(3)  J.  B.  Phillips’  version  unfortunately  in  numerous  passages  is  based  upon 
the  medieval  Textus  Receptus.  The  vivid  style  and  modern  idiom  of  the  work 
have  made  the  NT  for  many  readers  a  vibrant,  contemporary  document.  He  has 
been  accused  of  undue  modernization  (the  “holy  kiss”  [Rom  16:16]  has  become 
a  “handshake”),  and  sometimes  the  paraphrastic  rendering  alters  the  theology 
of  the  original  (Jn  1:26;  4:42;  1  Pt  2:8). 

(4)  Unlike  the  AV  and  RSV,  the  NEB’s  theory  of  translation  is  to  translate 
concepts  and  whole  clauses,  rather  than  individual  words,  by  English  equiva¬ 
lents.  This  results  in  a  literary  and  at  times  paraphrastic  rendering.  The  trans¬ 
lators  favor  short,  simple  sentences,  contemporary  language  and  variety  of 
expression.  John’s  “amen,  amen,”  for  example,  is  rendered  in  four  different  ways. 
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Occasionally  a  preconceived  idea  is  imposed  upon  the  text.  For  instance,  ekklesia 
can  mean  “church”  or  “congregation.”  Yet  in  Acts,  the  NEB  reserves  “church” 
for  the  Jerusalem  ekklesia,  and  every  ekklesia  outside  Jerusalem  is  a  “congrega¬ 
tion.”  Again,  translation  sometimes  turns  into  commentary:  the  “world”  (1  Jn 
2:15-17)  becomes  the  “godless  world,”  and  “tongues”  (1  Cor  13:8)  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  “tongues  of  ecstasy.”  In  brief,  the  net  result  of  this  literary  rather  than 
literal  translation  is  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  NT  writers.  The  RSV  is  more 
serviceable,  if  one  wants  to  find  out  what  the  documents  really  say. — J.  J.  C. 

512.  K.  Treu,  “Neutestamentliche  Unzialfragmente  in  einer  Athos-Handschrift 
(0167,  Lavra  Delta  61),”  ZeitNTWiss  54  (1-2,  ’63)  53-58. 

A  study  of  the  Athos  pergament  MS  which  is  a  September  menology  written 
in  the  6th  or  7th  century  A.D. 

Texts,  cf.  §§  8-587;  8-686. 
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513.  Anon.,  “Spiritual  Vocabulary.  Biblical  Anatomy,”  Way  3  (4,  ’63)  316-318. 

A  consideration  of  the  terms  “breath,”  “flesh,”  “bowels,”  “bones,”  “blood”  and 
“arm.” 

514.  J.  Becq,  “Herode,  le  politique,  le  constructeur,”  BibTerreSainte  60  (’63) 
2-5. 

515.  R.  Bureau,  “Qu’ils  soient  un  dans  les  nombreuses  demeures  de  la  maison 
du  Pere,”  Christus  10  (40,  ’63)  479-493. 

The  Bible  illustrates  the  manifold  diversities  that  exist  among  men,  shows  the 
necessity  and  advantages  of  unity  and  indicates  means  by  which  this  unity  can 
be  obtained. 

516.  G.  Delling,  “Zum  Corpus  Hellenisticum  Novi  Testamenti,”  ZeitNTWiss 
54  (1-2,  ’63)  1-15. 

The  article  gives  a  report  of  the  plans  and  progress  of  the  Corpus  Hellenisticum 
which  will  be  the  modern  counterpart  for  J.  J.  Wettstein’s  work  of  1751-52.  In 
this  enterprise  the  pagan  Hellenistic  section  will  be  done  at  Utrecht  under  the 
direction  of  W.  C.  van  Unnik.  The  Jewish  Hellenistic  section  has  its  center 
at  Halle.  Various  scholarly  groups  are  assisting,  and  a  series  of  monographs 
will  probably  be  published  in  preparation  for  the  final  work. — J.  J.  C. 

517.  G.  Delling,  “Partizipiale  Gottespradikationen  in  den  Briefen  des  Neuen 
Testaments,”  StudTheol  17  (1,  ’63)  1-59. 

In  the  NT,  divine  predicates  are  frequently  expressed  in  participial  con¬ 
structions.  The  article  first  studies  participial  formulas  of  praise.  These  were 
no  doubt  influenced  by  pre-Christian  Jewish  usage.  In  the  NT  such  formulas  of 
praise  are  regularly  participles  or  participial  phrases.  The  next  section  examines 
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other  types  of  participial  constructions  which  describe  God  or  Christ.  Finally,  it 
is  shown  that  these  participial  predicates  do  not  provide  sufficient  data  from 
which  a  creedal  confession  could  be  constructed.  Instead  the  predicates  seem  to 
be  made  up  of  a  series  of  stereotyped  phrases  which  describe  the  decisive  events 
of  salvation-history.  These  descriptive  expressions  in  their  various  formulations 
formed  part  of  the  missionary  and  liturgical  preaching  and  were  used  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  early  Church.  In  fine,  the  data  here  gathered  may  contribute 
something  to  our  knowledge  of  early  Christianity  and  of  the  NT. — J.  J.  C. 

518.  L.  F.  Deltombe,  “Mariamme,  femme  d’Herode,”  BibT erreSainte  60  (’63) 

21-23. 

519.  Bvangile  49  (’63)  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  by  F.  M.  Du  Buit  of  the 
OT  and  NT  terminology  for  the  strength  of  the  Lord: 

“  ‘Puissance’,  ‘Force’,  et  ‘Vigeur’  du  Seigneur,”  12-38. 

“Hauts-faits,  signes,  prodiges,  merveilles,”  39-46. 

“Les  images  bibliques  de  la  Puissance,”  47-56. 

520.  E.  Ferguson,  “Apologetics  in  the  New  Testament,”  Restoration  Quarterly 
6  (4,  ’62)  189-196. 

An  aspect  of  the  NT  apologetic  to  the  Jews  was  the  appeal  to  the  OT,  showing 
that  in  the  Resurrection  Christ  fulfilled  the  Messianic  expectation.  This  was 
accomplished  (1)  by  reading  the  OT  Christologically  (Acts  10:43);  (2)  by 
reading  it  eschatologically  (Acts  3:24)  ;  (3)  by  interpreting  the  OT  in  terms  of 
the  contemporary  events  (Acts  2:16)  ;  and  (4)  by  choosing  blocks  of  passages 
and  understanding  them  as  wholes  (Lk  24:44).  The  early  Christians  had  a  con¬ 
sistent  method  of  exegesis  based  on  the  prophetic  reading  of  Israel’s  history. 
The  appeal  to  Scriptures  confirmed  the  position  of  Jesus  and  offered  a  base  for 
the  construction  of  doctrine. 

One  aspect  of  the  apologetic  to  the  Gentiles  was  the  appeal  to  natural  law — an 
appeal  which  had  a  basis  in  the  Jewish  view  of  the  Noachian  Commandments. 
The  two  main  passages  are  Rom  1 — 2,  which  uses  natural  law  to  show  that 
Gentiles  are  without  excuse,  and  Acts  17,  which  uses  it  as  an  attack  on  idolatry. 
In  both  instances  natural  law  serves  essentially  negative  apologetic  purposes, 
but  thereby  a  point  of  contact  is  supplied  for  the  Christian  message. — R.  B.  W. 

521.  E.  Florival,  “Seigneur,  apprends-nous  a  aimer,”  BibVieChret  53  (’63) 

55-69. 

Throughout  the  pages  of  the  OT  and  much  more  of  the  NT,  God  teaches  and 
invites  man  to  love  Him. 

522.  D.  H.  Gross,  “A  Jungian  Analysis  of  New  Testament  Exorcism,”  Harv 
TheolRev  56  (4,  ’63)  324-326. 

A  summary  of  a  Harvard  University  doctoral  dissertation. 
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523.  W.  K.  Grossouw,  “Wat  leert  het  Nieuwe  Testament  over  de  liefde  tot 
God?”  [The  Love  of  God  in  the  New  Testament],  TijdTheol  3  (3,  ’63) 
230-251. 

Contrary  to  common  assumption,  man’s  love  of  God  occurs  quite  rarely  in  the 
NT  as  a  literary  and  theological  theme.  Paul’s  use  of  agape  and  agapan  concerns 
the  love  of  neighbor,  except  for  Rom  8:28  and  1  Cor  2:9  (2  Thes  3:5  is 
ambiguous;  1  Cor  8:3  a  poor  reading).  Hence  Nygren  is  right  in  holding  that 
the  Christian’s  relation  with  God  is  one  of  “obedience  of  faith.”  In  1  John  (apart 
from  the  ambiguous  “love  of  the  Father”  in  2:15)  the  vocabulary  in  4:12,  20-21 
and  5:1-3  is  used  critically  against  the  false  mysticism  of  the  Gnostics  which 
the  letter  attempts  to  repress. 

In  John  (esp.  14:15-24)  love  toward  God  is  treated  in  the  context  of  the 
Farewell  Discourses  where  genuine  love  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  is  made 
possible  only  by  His  “going  away”  and  this  love  consists  in  obeying  His  “word” 
(i.e.,  faith)  and  in  brotherly  love.  The  Synoptics  mention  love  toward  God  only 
once,  viz.,  in  Mk  12:28-31  par.,  which  combines  Deut  6:5  (i.e.,  covenantal  love) 
and  Lev  19:18,  thus  placing  love  of  neighbor  into  the  perspective  of  love  of  God. 
Love  of  neighbor,  then,  is  absolute  obedience  to  the  God  of  the  new  law  of 
neighborly  love.  Hence  the  NT  doctrine  of  love  toward  God  is  not  explicit,  for 
man’s  relationship  with  God  is  considered  as  faith,  as  man’s  answer  to  God’s 
merciful  love. — S.  E.  S. 

524.  J.  C.  Hampe,  “Die  Heilige  Schrift  und  die  protestantische  Frommigkeit,” 
BibKirche  18  (3,  ’63)  78-81. 

The  Bible  formed  the  basis  of  the  Reformation,  and  early  Protestant  preaching 
consisted  mostly  of  homilies  on  a  scriptural  text.  Calvin  sometimes  preached 
four  and  six  hours  on  the  exposition  of  a  biblical  passage.  Today  there  are 
problems  involved  in  the  application  of  the  Bible’s  teaching  to  man’s  daily  life, 
and  some  persons  in  the  name  of  piety  reject  the  findings  of  modern  biblical 
research.  Nevertheless,  the  Bible  properly  understood  still  remains  the  source  of 
Protestant  devotion. — J.  J.  C. 

525.  E.  Hill,  “Revelation  in  the  Bible.  II.  The  Manner  of  Revelation  in  the 
New  Testament,”  Scripture  15  (32,  ’63)  103-109.  [Cf.  §  8-57.] 

The  NT  contains  means  of  revelation  similar  to  those  found  in  the  OT,  but 
in  the  NT,  “God’s  saving  mystery  is  revealed  precisely  by  being  realised;  and  it 
is  realised  by  the  mission  of  the  Son  to  live  and  die  in  the  flesh  and  to  rise 
again  in  glory,  and  then  by  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

526.  G.  Jasper,  “Der  Pharisaismus  in  neuer  Sicht,”  Pastoral-Bldtter  103  (9, 
’63)  482-487. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  takes  the  form  of  a  review  article  of  the  1961 
German  translation  of  R.  T.  Herford’s  book  The  Pharisees  (1924). 
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527.  P.  Jounel,  “La  celebration  pascale,”  CollMech  48  (1,  ’63)  3-27. 

The  first  part,  “L’Eucharistie  pascale,”  presents  the  paschal  vigil  from  a 
twofold  point  of  view,  historical  and  pastoral.  The  fundamental  Passover  is  not 
the  annual  but  the  weekly  celebration;  the  former  consists  mainly  of  a  fast 
broken  by  the  vigil  with  its  celebration  of  the  word  and  the  Eucharist.  The 
second  part,  “Le  Bapteme  pascal,”  treated  from  the  same  viewpoints,  takes  up 
the  baptismal  catechumenate,  the  renovation  of  baptismal  promises,  and  the 
various  rites  of  the  paschal  vigil. — S.  B.  M. 

528.  O.  Karrer,  “Die  Heilige  Schrift  und  die  katholische  Frommigkeit,”  Bib 
Kirche  18  (3,  ’63)  74-77. 

The  word  of  God  has  a  sacramental  meaning  and  when  combined  in  worship 
with  the  Eucharist  should  become  for  the  faithful  the  living  word  of  God. 
Catholics  would  be  more  truly  Catholic,  if  the  Bible  were  to  a  greater  extent 
the  source  of  their  daily  devotional  life. — J.  J.  C. 

529.  W.  Klassen,  “Love  Your  Enemy:  A  Study  of  the  New  Testament  Teach¬ 
ing  on  Coping  with  an  Enemy,”  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  37  (3,  ’63) 

147-171. 

A  fresh  look  is  taken  of  the  various  facets  of  the  question:  Does  Christ’s 
gospel  give  us  direction  on  the  way  that  Christians  are  to  deal  with  enemies? 
The  NT  teaching  shows  that  the  enemy  can  only  be  conquered  as  he  is  over¬ 
whelmed  with  love — a  love  which  can,  if  necessary,  lay  down  its  life  for  the 
enemy.  Such  an  attitude  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  OT,  of  apocalyptic 
Judaism  and  of  Qumran. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  split  hairs  on  the  issue  of  loving  one’s 
enemies.  Jesus’  teaching  on  this  subject  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
tendency  of  some  Jews  to  teach  that  killing  was  forbidden,  though  hating  to  the 
point  of  killing  was  not.  Modern  casuistry,  however,  reverses  this  position  and 
maintains  that  Jesus  forbade  us  to  hate,  but  murdering  one’s  enemy  is  necessary 
for  survival.  But  the  concept  of  “the  enemy”  according  to  exegetes  seems  to 
include  personal,  national  and  religious  enemies.  None  of  the  great  teachers 
from  Augustine  to  John  Wesley  has  given  us  a  solution,  applicable  to  us  today, 
for  the  problem  of  living  with  an  enemy.  We  must  then  address  ourselves  to 
the  question  whether  Christ’s  answer  is  adequate  for  us  today. — J.  J.  C. 

530.  G.  F.  Klenk,  “Hierarchie  und  Kaisertum  bis  auf  Gregor  den  Grossen.” 
StimmZeit  173  (2,  ’63)  121-132. 

The  NT  texts  on  Church  and  state  are  briefly  discussed  on  pp.  122-124. 

531.  R.  C.  Kwant,  “Godsliefde  en  medemenselijkheid”  [Love  of  God  and  Duty 
to  Mankind],  TijdTheol  3  (3,  ’63)  267-282. 

A  too  exclusive  solicitude  for  personal  salvation  and  personal  relation  to  God, 
arising  from  preoccupation  with  loving  God  before  one  can  love  one’s  neighbor, 
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has  led  to  some  deplorable  iniquities  in  the  sphere  of  human  relations.  Hence,  in 
the  relation  between  love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor,  theologians  must  lay 
stronger  emphasis  on  the  latter,  bearing  in  mind  John’s  assertion  that  one 
cannot  claim  to  love  God  without  taking  one’s  fellow  man  seriously. — S.  E.  S. 

532.  E.  Manning,  “La  nuee  dans  l’Rcriture,”  BibVieChret  54  (’63)  51-64. 

The  cloud  which  guided  the  people  of  Israel,  the  cloud  on  Sinai,  the  cloud 
over  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple,  and  the  eschatological  cloud,  have  a 
symbolism  which  helps  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  some  NT  passages  such  as 
the  Transfiguration,  the  Ascension  and  the  Annunciation. 

533.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  “The  Judge  of  all  the  Earth,”  Way  2  (3,  ’62)  209-218. 

The  theme  is  traced  through  the  OT  and  the  NT  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  concept  as  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  “The  judgment  of  God  is  a  judgment 
of  love  and  mercy;  were  it  anything  else,  it  would  not  be  the  judgment  of  God.” 

534.  N.  Mulde,  “La  mission  des  Apotres,”  Christus  10  (40,  ’63)  450-460. 

The  apostles  were  witnesses  of  Jesus  and  ministers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  by 
their  suffering  and  death  consummated  their  witness. 

535.  R.  T.  A.  Murphy,  “Pere  Lagrange,”  Bible  Today  1  (8,  ’63)  477-483. 

He  was  a  saintly  scholar  to  whom  all  present-day  Scripture  scholars  are 
indebted. 

536.  J.  J.  Navone,  “  Tn  Our  Image  and  Likeness’,”  Bible  Today  1  (8,  ’63) 
492-499. 

“The  doctrine  of  a  transcendent  and  quasi-personal  Wisdom  in  God,  ‘the 
pure  emanation  of  his  glory’  and  the  ‘image  of  his  excellence’  .  .  .  paved  the 
way  for  the  fulness  of  revelation  made  through  the  perfect  image  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ.  The  forbidding  of  images  in  Israel’s  worship  also  prepared  man  for 
Christ  by  expressing  the  seriousness  of  man’s  title,  and  in  a  negative  way 
anticipated  the  coming  of  the  God-man,  the  only  image  in  which  the  Father 
fully  reveals  Himself.” 

537.  G.  W.  Peters,  “The  Call  of  God,”  BibSac  120  (480,  ’63)  322-333. 

The  article  considers  the  threefold  call  with  which  the  Bible  confronts  us: 
the  call  to  salvation,  the  call  to  discipleship,  and  the  call  to  the  ministry  of 
the  word. 

538.  P.  Remy,  “Le  vol  et  le  droit  de  propriete.  Etude  comparative  des  codes  du 
Proche-Orient  et  des  codes  d’lsrael,”  MelSciRel  19  (’62)  5-29. 

In  the  New  Covenant  the  concept  of  the  right  of  private  property  has  been 
lifted  to  a  level  far  above  anything  found  in  the  codes  of  the  Near  East  and 
even  above  the  level  of  the  OT. 
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539.  E.  Schillebeeckx,  “Evangelische  zuiverheid  en  menselijke  waarach- 
tigheid”  [Loyalty  to  the  Gospel  and  to  Man],  TijdTheol  3  (3,  ’63)  283-326. 

Intimacy  with  God  can  grow  only  if  its  soil  is  both  sacral  (the  Church  and 
its  Scripture,  preaching,  sacraments,  etc.,  constituting  a  “vertical”  dimension) 
and  secular  (Christian  responsibility  for  the  world,  forming  a  “horizontal” 
dimension).  J.  A.  T.  Robinson’s  Honest  to  God  tends  to  overemphasize  the 
secular  implications  of  religion  to  the  neglect  of  its  eschatological  meaning,  thus 
making  the  Church  of  Christ  into  a  genuine  community  of  fully  human  love. 
— S.  E.  S. 

540.  A.  Sisti,  “I  ministri  della  parola,”  BibOriente  5  (5,  ’63)  174-180. 

The  NT  often  speaks  of  the  service  of  the  word  which  according  to  Paul 
is  also  the  performance  of  a  sacred  service  offered  for  God  and  the  brethren. 
Although  externally  there  are  many  types  of  ministry,  all  are  united  internally 
by  the  special  assistance  which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  to  them.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  differentiate  and  to  classify  the  various  ministries,  but  that  of  the  apostles 
stands  apart  and  above  the  others.  In  the  Pastorals  the  picture  of  the  ministries 
becomes  clearer  than  in  the  earlier  Epistles. — J.  J.  C. 

541.  K.  Speidel,  “Grundlinien  der  Geschichte  katholischer  deutscher  Bibelbe- 
wegung,”  BibKirche  18  (3,  ’63)  87-88. 

A  survey  of  thirty-years  work  done  by  the  German  Catholic  association  whose 
purpose  is  to  promote  the  reading  and  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  daily  life. 

542.  VieSpir  109  (499,  ’63)  has  the  following  articles  on  the  witnesses  to  Christ. 

M.  Zundel,  “La  Sainte  Vierge,  temoin  et  revelation  du  Christ,”  539-550. 
F.  Louvel,  “Les  douze  Apotres,  temoins  privileges  du  Christ,”  551-560. 
R.  Poelman,  “Saint  Rtienne  protomartyr,”  561-574. 

J.  Paillard,  “Le  regard  du  converti,  saint  Paul,”  575-587. 

543.  G.  F.  Wood,  “Man’s  Response  to  God’s  Word,”  Bible  Today  1  (9,  ’63) 
573-579. 

The  proper  response  to  the  word  of  God  can  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the 
reception  of  God’s  message  by  Zachary,  Mary,  Israel,  Christ  and  the  Christians. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

544.  C.  Tennant,  “‘Historicity  and  the  Gospels’,”  ExpTimes  75  (3,  ’63)  95. 

The  criteria  outlined  by  H.  E.  W.  Turner  in  his  Historicity  and  the  Gospels 
(1963)  [cf.  §  8-774r]  for  distinguishing  historical  material  in  the  Gospels  from 
“vehicles  of  Faith”  are  not  valid  for  obtaining  an  authentic  picture  of  Christ. 
We  must  either  take  the  Gospel  materials  as  substantially  genuine,  or  confess 
scepticism  about  knowing  the  historical  Jesus. — G.  W.  M. 
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545.  P.  van  Buren,  “The  Secular  Meaning  of  the  Gospel,”  CommViat  6  (2-3, 
’63)  175-185.  [Cf.  §  8-798r.] 

Today  the  world  is  secular,  and  the  Christian  himself  thinks  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  does.  For  modern  man,  the  term  “God”  is  meaningless,  therefore  the 
central  issue  of  the  gospel  today  is  not  God  but  Jesus  Christ.  The  language 
of  the  NT  should  be  subjected  to  two  principles.  (1)  Statements  of  faith  are  to 
be  interpreted  by  means  of  contemporary  verification  principles.  (2)  The  gospel 
is  to  be  understood  according  to  the  events  recorded  in  the  NT  which  center 
in  the  life,  death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 

According  to  critical  research  Jesus  was  essentially  the  free  man,  free  from 
parents,  free  from  the  Law.  He  did  not  appeal  to  any  authority,  not  even  to  God 
(cf.,  “I  say  to  you”).  Such  was  His  freedom  that  He  made  no  claims  for 
Himself  at  all.  He  was  simply  free  to  be  for  His  neighbor  whoever  that  neighbor 
might  be. 

With  the  Easter  event  His  freedom  began  to  be  “contagious.”  This  freedom 
involves  accepting  the  Liberator,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  norm,  as  the  one 
who  in  His  freedom  defines  for  us  what  it  is  to  be  a  man  and  who  becomes  the 
criterion  and  point  of  orientation  for  life.  Because  He  is  Lord  of  the  world,  all 
free  men  have  “caught”  their  freedom  from  Him. 

This  secular  understanding  of  the  gospel  can  be  reconciled  with  the  assertions 
that  He  who  sees  me,  sees  the  Father  (Jn  14:9)  and  that  God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  (2  Cor  5:19).  Furthermore,  our  interpretation 
gives  the  secular  meaning  of  the  patristic  definition  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea. 

“We  have  interpreted  Christian  faith  as  a  historical  perspective,  as  a  view 
upon  all  history  that  is  determined  by  one  piece  of  history,  that  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  We  take  this  to  be  the  secular  meaning  of  the  Gospel,  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  faith  and  of  the  Gospel  which  a  secular  empirical  man  might  both  hold 
and  live.” — J.  J.  C. 


Jesus  ( General ) 

546.  W.  Andersen,  “Jesus  Christus  und  der  Kosmos.  Missionstheologische 
tlberlegungen  zu  Neu-Delhi,”  EvangTheol  23  (9,  ’63)  471-493. 

The  relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  cosmos  is  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
missionary  theology  of  New  Delhi,  and  the  answer  to  the  problems  that  emerge 
is  sought  in  the  data  of  biblical  theology. 

547.  Anon.,  “Jewish  Studies.  3.  Was  Jesus  an  armed  rebel?”  HibJonrn  62 
(1,  ’63)  47-49. 

In  The  Death  of  Jesus  (1963),  J.  Carmichael  claims  that  Jesus  raised  an 
armed  rebellion  against  Rome,  was  executed  by  the  Romans  for  this,  and  after 
His  death  a  new  religion  arose  in  which  Jesus  figured  as  a  cosmic  Savior  and 
not  as  a  political  ruler. 
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548.  W.  Bieder,  “Christ  the  Sacrament  for  the  World,”  TheolZeit  19  (4,  ’63) 
241-249. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  “sacramentum”  is  a  solemn  promise,  and 
we  may  think  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  high  priest  who  by  a  solemn  promise  has 
dedicated  Himself  to  the  task  of  bringing  back  the  lost  creation  to  its  Creator. 
For  this  work  he  seeks  helpers  who  will  assist  Him  in  removing  the  barriers 
that  exist. 

In  our  study  of  the  NT  “we  have  found  many  barriers:  the  human  non-under¬ 
standing  of  the  Gospel,  the  stubborn  Israel,  the  veil  over  the  Old  Testament  and 
its  prophetic  character,  the  message  of  the  cross  as  a  scandal  for  mankind,  the 
hatred  which  separates  a  man  from  his  neighbour,  the  barrier  between  Church 
and  world,  the  unbelief  and  the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles,  the  forgetfulness  of 
the  deacons  in  view  of  their  testimony  in  their  visits  in  the  congregations,  the 
shadow  of  the  Antichristian  power  in  its  imitating  action  (imitativeness).  But 
we  have  also  found  that  Christ  is  ready  to  remove  these  barriers  as  the  Lord 
of  the  Mission.  Therefore  we  are  authorized  to  call  Christ  ‘the  Sacrament  for 
the  world’.” 

549.  F.  Bourassa,  “La  satisfaction  du  Christ,”  SciEccl  15  (3,  ’63)  351-381. 

Christ’s  satisfaction  has  both  a  penal  or  juridical  notion  and  an  ethical  and 
personal  one.  The  penal  notion  is  valid  as  a  figurative  representation  and  is 
linked  with  certain  biblical  representations.  But  it  cannot  be  an  adequate  explana¬ 
tion  theologically.  For  that  reason  Christ’s  satisfaction  has  been  understood  also 
in  an  ethical  sense.  His  Passion  and  death  constitute  perfect  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  men  because  of  His  obedience  and  charity  and  His  solidarity  with 
mankind.  This  ethical  value  has  always  been  placed  in  the  foreground  by 
Catholic  theologians  who  commonly  teach  that  a  single  act  of  love  on  Christ’s 
part  is  infinite  satisfaction  for  sin.  How  then  do  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ  constitute  in  a  special  way  satisfaction  for  sins  ? 

The  satisfaction  rendered  to  God  is  the  perfect  response  to  the  advances  of 
His  divine  love.  But  only  the  Son  can  give  this  response  to  God.  For  the  sake 
of  humanity  God  wished  to  incarnate  this  filial  love  in  human  flesh  in  order 
that  He  might  destroy  sin  in  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  Christ,  because  of  His  . 
beatific  vision  had  the  clearest  possible  realization  of  being  deprived  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  state  of  suffering  and  death  and  therefore  in  the  “sitio  !” 
upon  the  cross  expressed  his  absolute  and  boundless  longing  for  God. 

Sin  is  man’s  refusal  of  God’s  proferred  love  which  invites  man  to  drink  of 
the  source  of  life.  Hence  this  measureless  suffering  on  the  cross  is  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  pure  love  of  God,  the  perfect  response  of  love  to  primordial  love. 
Furthermore,  sin  being  on  man’s  part  a  refusal  to  live  his  life  in  fullness,  i.e., 
in  God,  the  death  which  necessarily  follows  is  first  of  all  sin  itself  and  its  punish¬ 
ment  of  which  physical  death  is  only  a  manifestation.  This  death  likewise  is  the 
revelation  of  the  law  according  to  which  God  alone  is  life  in  its  fullness  and 
the  only  source  of  life  for  men. ^  By  freely  accepting  death  as  the  state  of  man 
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without  God,  Christ  confesses  both  the  sin  of  man  estranged  from  God  and  the 
absolute  value  of  life  and  thus  recognizes  the  primordial  love  with  which  God 
invited  man  to  this  fullness  in  Him.  Finally,  as  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give 
His  Son  for  men,  so  Christ  laid  down  His  life  for  His  own  and  thus  fulfilled 
the  desire  of  His  Father’s  love. — F.  B.  (Author). 

550.  C.  M.  Cherian,  “The  Unity  of  all  Mankind  in  Christ  (II),”  ClerMon  27 
(8,  ’63)  285-295.  [Cf.  §  8-96.] 

“It  is  by  virtue  of  their  necessary,  personal  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ 
that  all  men  are  bound  to  one  another  in  an  organic  unity,  in  their  existence  and 
their  destiny,  in  their  probation  and  their  salvation.” 

551.  J.  Downing,  “Jesus  and  Martyrdom,”  JournTheolStud  14  (2,  ’63)  279-293. 

In  Jesus’  time  people  thought  in  terms  of  human  beings  making  atonement 
for  others  by  means  of  their  sufferings  and  death.  Evidence  that  this  popular 
piety  took  some  time  to  become  official  rabbinic  teaching  is  probably  provided  by 
the  work  of  J.  Jeremias  and  E.  Bammel  on  popular  devotion  to  martyrs  at  their 
burial  places  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  Jeremias  works  on  the  basis  of  Mt  23:29  (Q), 
Jesus’  condemnation  of  those  who  “adorn  the  tombs  of  the  righteous.” 

The  Gospel  texts  show  that  from  His  experience  of  rejection  Jesus  came  to 
believe  that  it  was  God’s  will  that  He,  like  so  many  of  His  prophetic  predecessors, 
should  die  at  the  hands  of  His  people.  From  this  conviction  He  finally  came  to 
understand  His  death  not  only  as  a  martyrdom  against  His  nation  but  also  for 
the  true  faithful  Israel  whom  He  had  gathered  about  Him.  That  Jesus  expected 
His  death  as  the  last  of  the  martyr-prophets  is  shown  from  the  Synoptic 
tradition  which  deals  with  the  value  of  His  death  and  from  the  literary  form  of 
the  Synoptic  Passion  Narratives,  i.e.,  from  the  earliest  stage  of  the  tradition 
about  Him. 

From  these  findings  we  now  have  a  reason  for  the  early  Church’s  attribution 
of  atoning  power  to  Jesus’  death.  In  this  development  of  Jesus’  self-understand¬ 
ing  there  is  a  valuable  indication  of  His  true  humanity  and  consequently  of  the 
general  trustworthiness  of  the  Synoptic  accounts.  Finally,  the  Last  Supper  now 
appears  to  be  the  proleptic  founding  of  the  Church,  because  in  Jesus’  explanation 
of  His  impending  death  as  a  martyrdom  for  the  sins  of  the  new  Israel  by  means 
of  the  bread  and  the  cup  we  may  legitimately  see  the  founding  action  of  the 
Church  as  the  redeemed  community  of  the  last  days. — J.  J.  C. 

552.  P.  Edwards,  “The  Holy  One  of  God,”  Way  3  (1,  ’63)  12-21. 

The  various  incidents  of  the  Gospels  are  studied  in  order  to  bring  out  this 
phase  of  Jesus’  life. 

553.  L.  A.  Foster,  “Basis  for  the  Historical  Jesus,”  Bulletin  of  the  Evangelical 
Theological  Society  6  (4,  ’63)  105-113. 

If  one  travels  the  “road  of  relativism,  he  cannot  see  the  Jesus  as  He  is 
presented  in  the  Scriptures  and  as  He  was  preached  in  the  early  church.  But 
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if  one  travels  the  road  of  both  faith  and  objective  acceptance  of  the  record  of 
the  Scriptures  and  gains  an  understanding  of  its  truths,  then  this  Jesus,  the  same 
yesterday,  today,  yea  and  forever,  can  be  known  in  the  heart  of  experience  today 
as  well.  .  .  .  To  see  Jesus  as  He  actually  was  necessitates  a  committal  of  life  to 
Him  as  Lord  and  Savior  as  He  actually  is.” 

554.  A.  Hamman,  “The  Prayer  of  Jesus,”  Way  3  (3,  ’63)  174-183. 

“The  prayer  of  Jesus  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  the  apostolic  community 
which  has  handed  it  on  to  us ;  nor  can  Christian  prayer  be  separated  from  the 
prayer  of  Jesus  which  gives  it  strength  and  efficacy  and  defines  its  purpose. 
However  personal  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  it  is,  like  his  human  nature,  deeply  rooted 
in  the  people  of  Israel.  This  prayerful  people  finds  its  own  traditional  prayer 
fulfilled  in  Christ.” 

555.  W.  Harrington,  “The  Wisdom  of  Israel,”  IrTheolQuart  30  (4,  ’63)  311- 
325. 

A  study  of  the  OT  wisdom  literature  shows  that  Jesus  employed  the  manner 
of  teaching  customary  for  the  sages  of  Israel.  The  NT  writers  understood  that, 
if  Jesus  communicates  wisdom  to  men,  it  is  because  He  Himself  is  the  Wisdom 
of  God. — J.  J.  C. 

556.  H.-D.  Knigge,  “Erlosung  durch  Jesu  Tod,”  UnaSanc  18  (3,  ’63)  151-166. 

A  discussion  of  the  unity  of  the  death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretations  of  His  death,  and  of  the  early  kerygma  and  proclamation 
suggests  certain  consequences  for  the  preaching  of  today. 

557.  L.  Legrand,  “Christ’s  Miracles  as  ‘Social  Work’,”  Indian  Ecclesiastical 
Studies  1  (1,  ’62)  43-64. 

Can  the  miracles  of  Christ  be  considered  acts  of  philanthropy?  This  approach 
to  Jesus’  thaumaturgic  activity  is  to  be  found  in  Acts  10:38  and  Tit  3:4  (possibly 
also  in  Lk  6:9),  texts  which  in  their  very  phraseology  show  an  effort  to  apply 
Hellenistic  categories  to  the  Christian  message.  Apart  from  these  few  instances, 
the  NT  avoids  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  “benefactor”  (cf.  Lk  22:25).  Suffering  and 
misery  did  not  leave  Christ  indifferent.  The  Gospels  make  frequent  use  of  the 
verbs  eleed  and  splagchnizomai  to  describe  Jesus’  reaction  to  human  distress. 
But  His  compassion  was  no  mere  humanitarian  feeling.  The  fact  that  suffering 
roused  also  anger  in  His  soul  shows  that  in  human  misery  Jesus  sees  its  cause 
which  is  sin.  Like  sin,  death  and  sickness  are  diabolic.  Jesus’  anger  when  He 
sees  evil  is  that  of  a  champion  facing  His  enemy:  the  miracles  are  part  of  the 
fight  unto  death  by  which  the  devil  is  defeated,  sin  and  its  consequences  swept 
away,  and  a  new  order  established. 

Jesus’  eleos,  like  His  orge,  is  eschatological.  His  anger  is  divine,  annihilating 
evil.  His  mercy  is  divine,  creating  a  new  world.  Hence  the  full  depth  of  Jesus’ 
beneficence  appears:  it  goes  further  than  human  philanthropy;  it  goes  to  the 
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roots  of  evil.  It  does  work  in  the  world  but  in  order  to  realize  in  the  world 
something  which  is  beyond  it,  God’s  kingdom.  Application  can  be  made  to  the 
social  work  done  by  the  Church  particularly  in  underdeveloped  countries.  Works 
of  mercy  are  justified:  by  her  beneficence,  the  Church  embodies  in  the  world  the 
divine  eleos.  But  these  works  are  not  ends  in  themselves.  They  are  only  signs 
showing  forth  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  which  “renews  the  face  of  the  earth.” 
The  Christian  worker  must  keep  in  mind  the  spiritual  character  of  his  work  lest 
he  succumb  to  the  eternal  temptation  of  yielding  to  the  world  instead  of  saving  it. 
— L.  L.  (Author). 

558.  G.  Salet,  “Le  Christ  redempteur,”  Christus  10  (40,  ’63)  438-449. 

Jesus,  though  realizing  that  He  was  Savior  of  the  world,  nevertheless  limited 
His  personal  preaching  to  Palestine  and  only  later  and  through  the  Church 
exercises  a  universal  ministry. 

559.  H.  Shanks,  “Is  the  Title  ‘Rabbi’  Anachronistic  in  the  Gospels?”  JewQuart 
Rev  53  (4,  ’63)  337-345. 

Although  “rabbi”  may  not  have  been  an  official  title  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  it 
apparently  was  a  popular  designation  for  a  teacher.  The  Evangelists  writing  for 
a  Gentile  audience  would  hardly  have  inserted  the  term  into  their  narrative. 
Furthermore,  E.  L.  Sukenik  called  attention  to  a  first-century  Jewish  inscription 
which  contains  the  term  didaskalos  which  John  gives  for  the  translation  of  rabbi 
(Jn  1:38)  and  rabbouni  (Jn  20:16). — J.  J.  C. 

560.  S.  Zeitlin,  “A  Reply,”  J ewQuartRev  53  (4,  ’63)  345-349. 

No  conclusive  evidence  has  been  presented  by  S  against  my  contention  that  the 
use  of  “rabbi”  was  an  anachronism  in  Jesus’  day.  Mk  9:5  has  rabbi  but  the 
parallel  Mt  17:4  has  kyrie  which  translated  adonai.  Luke  never  uses  the  term 
“rabbi”;  John  does  a  number  of  times,  but  his  Gospel  was  composed  not  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  second  century. — J.  J.  C. 

561.  R.  R.  Stewart,  “A  Christological  Experiment.  An  attempt  to  make  the 
Christological  statement  using  the  terms  of  modern  Existentialism,”  Ameri¬ 
can  Church  Quarterly  3(1,  ’63)  29-62. 

Christ,  the  God-Man,  baffles  all  analysis  and  transcends  all  analogies.  We  can 
approach  an  understanding  of  this  mystery,  however,  by  way  of  Chalcedon  and 
Leontius  of  Byzantium.  In  Christ  there  are  two  natures  in  one  person.  This 
unity  is  achieved  in  the  person  of  the  divine  Logos  which  provides  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  human  nature,  which  provided  personality  is  a  human  personality 
because  there  is  a  “human  element”  in  God.  It  is  helpful  to  experiment  with 
restatements  of  the  Catholic  Christological  statement  in  order  to  help  modern 
man  approach  an  understanding  or  apprehension  of  this  glorious  mystery. 

Modern  existentialism  does  provide  some  ground  for  making  such  an  experi¬ 
ment,  if  the  terms  are  carefully  chosen  and  well  tempered.  Such  an  existential 
restatement  can  read:  “Two  Essences  in  One  Existent:  ‘existent’  supplying  the 
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two  helpful  categories  of  grand  comprehensiveness,  and  unique  singularity” 
Marcel’s  philosophy  of  participation  and  Berdyaev’s  thoughts  on  Godmanhood 
help  to  amplify  Leontius’  doctrine  of  the  enhypostasia,  in  modern  philosophy. 
[Author’s  summary.] 

562.  M.  E.  Thrall,  “The  Suffering  Servant  and  the  Mission  of  Jesus,”  Church 
QuartRev  144  (352,  ’63)  281-288. 

M.  Hooker,  Jesus  and  the  Servant  (1959),  claims  that  Jesus  was  not  the 
Suffering  Servant  because  (1)  the  references  to  Isaiah  are  ambiguous,  and  (2) 
Jesus  never  publicly  claimed  to  be  the  Suffering  Servant.  Against  her  first  argu¬ 
ment  we  note  that  “for  many”  in  Mk  10:45  and  “many”  in  Isa  53  are  identical 
in  meaning  and  signify  vicarious  suffering.  In  Mk  10:38  the  Crucifixion  is 
equated  with  baptism  since  both  effect  a  remission  of  sins.  In  Dan  7  the  Son  of 
Man  is  given  the  privilege  of  possessing  the  kingdom  and  so  becomes  the  agent 
through  whom  God  exercises  His  reign.  Jesus  also  considers  Himself  as  exercis¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  and  therefore  is  also  the  Danielic  Son  of  Man. 
But  since  He  exercises  these  powers  pre-eminently  by  His  death,  it  is  in  the 
Passion  that  He  supremely  fulfills  His  function  as  the  Son  of  Man.  The  answer 
to  the  second  argument  is  that  Jesus  remained  silent  about  His  mission  as 
Suffering  Servant  in  order  to  fulfill  the  prophecy  that  He  “opened  not  his  mouth” 
(Isa  53:7).— R.  V.  P. 

563.  VieSpir  109  (498,  ’63)  has  the  following  articles  under  the  heading 
“Atteindre  Jesus.” 

A. -M.  Roguet,  “Au  centre  de  notre  vie  spirituelle:  Jesus-Christ,”  418-424. 
J.  Grangette,  “Quel  est  done  cet  homme?”  425-437. 

R.  Poelman,  “En  accueillant  l’Evangile,  nous  atteignons  Jesus,”  438-466. 
Apostolos,  “Connaitre  Jesus  par  l’Ancien  Testament,”  467-469. 

F.  Refoule,  “L’Lglise  scrute  le  mystere  du  Christ.  Le  dogme  de  Chalce- 
doine,”  470-487. 

B. -D.  Dupuy,  “Pour  decouvrir  Jesus-Christ.  Bibliographic  organisee,” 
488-501. 

564.  VieSpir  109  (500,  ’63)  contains  the  following  articles  on  the  mystery  of 
Christ. 

J.-H.  Nicolas,  “L’image  visible  du  Dieu  invisible,”  671-680. 

L.-M.  Dewailly,  “Le  silence  du  Verbe,”  681-693. 

Y.  M.-J.  Congar,  “Ce  que  Jesus  a  appris,”  694-706. 

C.  Duquoc,  “Le  Christ,  chef  de  la  creation,”  707-718. 

565.  L.  G.  Walsh,  “Christ  in  the  psalms,”  Doctrine  and  Life  13  (9,  ’63)  45 1  - 
458. 

The  essay  sets  forth  first  what  and  how  the  prophets  have  written  in  the 
psalms  about  Christ  and  secondly,  explains  how  Christ  and  the  apostles  trained 
by  Him  set  about  opening  up  the  Christian  meaning  of  the  Psalter. 
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566.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “Christ  in  His  Resurrection,”  BibSac  120  (480,  ’63)  291- 
299.  [Cf.  §§  8-112,  8-113.] 

The  Resurrection  is  essential  for  all  Christ’s  present  and  future  work  and  is  a 
proof  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 

567.  A.  Wood,  “The  Intimacy  of  Jesus  with  Nature,”  LondQuartHolRev  33 
(1,  ’64)  44-51. 

The  intimacy  of  Jesus  with  nature  was  sacramental  in  character  because  a 
spiritual  understanding  dominated  all  His  thought.  “The  universe  was  His 
Father’s  house;  the  embodied  word  of  His  Father.  He  had  the  endowment  which 
enabled  Him  to  find  strong  links  everywhere  between  God  and  Nature.” 

568.  H.  Zimmermann,  “Christus  nachfolgen.  Eine  Studie  zu  den  Nachfolge- 
Worten  der  synoptischen  Evangelien,”  TheolGlaub  53  (4,  ’63)  241-255. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  A.  Schulz,  Nachfolgen  und  Nachahmen  (1962), 
“the  following  of  Christ”  (which  is  principally  expressed  by  the  word  akolou- 
thein) ,  was  not  an  idea  limited  to  the  original  disciples  and  to  the  earthly  life 
of  Jesus  but  applied  to  all  Christians  of  any  time.  This  is  proved  by  applying 
form-criticism  and  redaction-criticism  to  the  Synoptic  texts.  It  is  true  that  at 
first  the  concept  of  following  referred  to  the  original  disciples  in  their  relation 
to  the  earthly  Jesus.  But  neither  the  tradition  used  by  the  Synoptics  nor  the 
Synoptics  themselves  are  interested  in  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  Rather, 
they  wish  to  express  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to  his  glorified  Lord  present 
in  the  Church.  In  this  respect  John  agrees  with  the  Synoptics.  Therefore  the 
Gospels  taken  together  show  that  following  ( akolouthein )  can  express  the 
enduring  relation  of  a  disciple  to  His  glorified  Lord. — J.  J.  C. 

Jesus,  cf.  §§  8-613;  8-636;  8-733. 


Matthew 

569.  [Mt  1 — 2]  D.  H.  Wallace,  “The  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,”  Christ 
Today  8  (Dec.  6,  ’63)  219-221. 

The  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  is  deduced  from  Mt  1 — 2  and  Lk  1 — 2,  and 
while  not  part  of  the  kerygma,  this  doctrine  is  not  optional. 

570.  [Mt  1:1-17]  K.  H.  Schelkle,  “Die  Frauen  im  Stammbaum  Jesu,”  Bib 
Kirche  18  (4,  ’63)  113-115. 

The  Evangelist  deliberately  chose  to  include  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  four 
women  who  were  not  saints  in  order  to  show  that  Christ  came  to  save  sinners 
and  just  alike. 
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571.  [Mt  1:25]  F.  Hofmans,  “Maria  altijd  maagd”  [Mary  Ever  Virgin],  Coll 
BrugGand  8  (4,  ’62)  475-494;  9  (1,  ’63)  53-78. 

After  an  account  has  been  given  of  the  Protestant  objections  against  the 
perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  Mt  1 :25  is  examined  to  see  whether  or  not  this 
text  offers  a  real  difficulty.  In  the  first  part  of  the  article,  H  shows  that  the 
whole  of  this  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  not  biographical  but  theological 
and  above  all  apologetical.  A  close  study  of  the  vocabulary  brings  out  the 
profoundly  Matthean  character  of  the  text.  Now  Matthew  wrote  for  Jewish 
Christians  and  intended  to  reply  to  the  objections  raised  by  the  Jews  against 
Christianity.  One  of  these  objections  consisted  in  the  charge  that  Jesus  had 
been  born  as  a  result  of  Mary’s  misconduct  and  that  for  this  reason  Joseph  had 
repudiated  her.  (Evidence  for  this  is  found  in  Origen,  Tertullian,  Justin  and 
also  in  Jewish  sources.  Cf.  also  Jn  8:41;  Mk  6:3.)  This  would  also  explain  the 
presence  of  the  women  in  Matthew’s  genealogy:  in  each  of  them  could  be  found 
a  biblical  precedent  of  an  impediment  to  marriage;  thus  Joseph,  despite  the 
pregnancy  of  Mary,  was  justified  in  marrying  her.  Similarly  the  insistence  of 
the  text  on  the  necessity  for  Joseph  to  take  Mary  to  himself  is  a  reply  to  this 
Jewish  accusation.  Early  Christian  texts  ( Ascension  of  Isaiah,  Protevangelimn 
of  James,  etc.)  insist  in  like  manner  on  the  non-repudiation  of  Mary. 

The  second  part  of  the  article  deals  more  directly  with  Mt  1:25.  (a)  Heos 
in  the  LXX  and  the  NT,  particularly  in  Matthew,  can  have  different  meanings: 
“until,”  also  “while,”  “without.”  Philologically  one  could  translate  the  verse: 
“without  his  having  known  her,  she  bore  a  son.”  ( b )  But  in  order  to  know  if 
according  to  Matthew  Joseph  actually  “knew”  Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
one  must  have  recourse  to  other  arguments:  the  angel’s  message  regarding  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom,  Matthew’s  idea  of  the  role  of  virginity  in  the  kingdom 
(Mt  19:12),  and  above  all  the  use  in  1:25  of  the  imperfect  tense  which  suggests 
the  meaning:  “he  was  living  in  continence.” 

Matthew  therefore  certainly  did  not  wish  to  say  that  Joseph  had  intercourse 
with  Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  general  context  of  Matthew’s  Gospel 
rather  favors  the  view  that  Joseph  had  decided  to  live  a  celibate  life. — I.  dlP. 


572.  [Mt  2:1-12]  M.  W.  Schoenberg,  “Why  Epiphany?”  HomPastRev  64 
(3,  ’63)  222-230. 

“The  feasts  of  Christmas,  Epiphany  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  are 
really  the  culmination  of  Christ’s  redemptive  work  on  earth ;  the  epilogue  to 
the  feasts  of  the  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension;  the  fulfillment 
of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Pentecost.  They  are  a  preparation  for  and 
an  anticipation  of,  our  union  in  glory  with  the  glorified  Christ  who  is  even  now 
seated  at  the  right  of  the  Father.” 
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573.  [Mt  4:1-11]  B.  Cooke,  “The  Hour  of  Temptation,”  Way  2  (3,  ’62)  177- 
187. 

An  analysis  of  Christ’s  temptation  in  the  desert,  which  is  meant  to  be  a  guide 
to  our  understanding  of  all  human  personal  decision,  helps  the  Christian  to  have 
the  proper  view  of  temptation  and  of  the  fundamental  issues  involved. 

574.  J.  B.  Soucek,  “Salz  der  Erde  und  Licht  der  Welt.  Zur  Exegese  von  Matth. 

5,  13-16,”  TheolZeit  19  (3,  ’63)  169-179. 

Matthew’s  double  logion  on  salt  and  light  unites  elements  presented  separately 
but  with  much  the  same  meaning  by  Mark  and  Luke.  In  Mk  9:49-50,  where  the 
context  is  confused  by  catchword  grouping,  the  salt  logion  occurs  in  a  setting 
depicting  the  heavy  requirements  for  discipleship.  In  Lk  14:34-35,  the  logion  is 
found  in  a  context  which  describes  the  self-sacrifice  and  suffering  involved  in 
following  Jesus.  The  light  logion  (Mk  4:21-22;  Lk  8:16  ff.)  follows  the  Parable 
of  the  Sower  and,  joined  to  the  promise  that  the  hidden  will  be  revealed,  it 
becomes  a  consoling  promise  of  the  kingdom  and  an  exhortation  to  preach  and 
manifest  the  kingdom  in  daily  life. 

In  Matthew,  these  logia  are  combined  and  expanded  into  a  unified  “vocation 
saying.”  The  salt  logion  preserves  the  elements  of  sacrifice  and  suffering,  be¬ 
cause  it  follows  directly  the  beatitude  for  the  persecuted  and  reviled,  and  it  is 
sharpened  by  the  menace  for  the  savorless  salt.  According  to  its  basic  escha¬ 
tological  responsibility  toward  men,  the  community  sacrifices  itself  (cf.  Lev 
2:13)  for  the  world  in  order  to  save  men  from  the  wrath  of  God’s  judgment. 

The  community’s  positive  mission,  embodied  in  the  light  logion,  is  the  living 
prophecy  which  its  unique  existence  presents  to  the  world  in  accordance  with 
the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  These  demands, 
articulated  in  the  antitheses  (Mt  5:20-48)  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  sermon, 
are  extraordinary  because  they  are  prophetic  examples  of,  and  invitations  to, 
the  new  mode  of  existence  which  is  God’s  kingdom.  ' 

Thus  the  double  salt-light  logion  is  central  to  the  framework  of  Matthew’s 
sermon  and  forms  a  bridge  between  the  promises  of  the  Beatitudes  and  the 
obligations  expressed  throughout  the  rest  of  the  discourse.  It  is  the  indicative- 
imperative,  election-commandment  transition.  These  sayings  preserve  a  unified 
sense  throughout  the  Synoptics  and  thus  still  reflect  the  authentic  living  words 
of  Jesus.  For  this  reason,  the  radical  impact  made  by  these  and  similar  logia, 
especially  in  Matthew,  must  never  be  watered  down  by  the  exegete,  no  matter 
how  inhospitable  his  age  may  be  to  the  Master’s  program. — Ri.  J.  D. 

575.  [Mt  5:48]  G.  A.  Robson,  “Hard  Sayings,”  Theology  66  (520,  ’63)  416-417.  | 

Despite  E.  K.  Lee’s  interpretation  in  Theology  66  (518,  ’63)  318-320  [cf.  § 
8-130]  that  would  soften  the  saying’s  harshness,  the  saying  is  hard  and  un¬ 
compromising  because  Matthew  is  concerned  not  with  the  ethical  possibilities  of 
man  but  with  the  eschatological  demand  of  God  and  its  fulfillment  in  Christ. 
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576.  [Mt  5:48]  E.  K.  Lee,  “Hard  Sayings,”  Theology  66  (521,  ’63)  462. 

“Mr  Robson’s  phrase  ‘eschatological  demand  of  God  and  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ’  [cf.  preceding  abstract]  merely  obscures  the  main  point  at  issue.  The 
passage  refers  to  the  completeness  and  present  urgency  of  God’s  demands  upon 
men  ‘in  Christ’,  characteristic  of  the  ‘New  Age’,  and  surely  includes  ethical 
demands  as  well  as  completeness  of  decision  for  God  in  Christ.”  The  perfection 
demanded  is  not  absolute  but  relative  to  the  spiritual  capacity  and  nature  of 
the  individual. 

577.  [Mt  8:18-27]  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “Pasaje  de  la  calma  de  la  tormenta  en  el 
Evangelio,  segun  Mateo,”  CultBib  20  (190,  ’63)  149-157. 

A  comparison  of  the  Matthean  pericope  with  the  other  Synoptic  parallels 
(Mk  4:35-41;  Lk  8:22-25)  illustrates  how  the  context  of  the  incident  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  details  differ  from  earlier  sources.  Matthew,  by  placing  the 
story  after  the  offer  of  two  disciples  to  follow  Jesus,  wishes  to  emphasize  less 
the  miraculous  character  of  the  event,  than  the  trials  of  cliscipleship  with  Jesus. 
Matthew  addresses  the  early  Church  and  significantly  has  Jesus  called  kyrie 
rather  than  didaskale  (Mk4:38)  or  epistata  (Lk  8:24).  Other  minor  reworkings 
of  Matthew’s  story  show  that  he  has  interpreted  Mark  to  stress  that  Jesus 
assuredly  has  command  and  power  over  the  storms  of  all  disciples’  lives. 
— M.  A.  F. 

578.  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “Law  in  the  New  Testament:  The  Treasure  in  the 
Field  (Mt.  XIII,  44),”  ZeitNTWiss  54  (1-2,  ’63)  31-42. 

The  finder  was  perfectly  entitled  in  morals  and  in  law  to  do  what  he  did. 
He  would  have  been  an  idiot  if  he  had  acted  otherwise.  According  to  Talmudic 
law  a  buried  treasure  can  be  acquired  only  by  being  lifted  or  perhaps  dragged. 
The  owner  of  the  field  could  not  have  acquired  the  treasure,  unknown  as  it  was 
to  his  predecessors  and  thus  to  himself. 

Probably  the  finder  was  a  day  laborer  working  for  the  owner  of  the  field,  and 
the  action  taken  is  intended  to  prevent  any  litigation.  As  soon  as  the  man  dis¬ 
covered  the  treasure  he  covered  it  up  again  taking  good  care  that  it  should  not  be 
found  by  the  owner  or  any  person  who  might  pass  that  way.  The  laborer  would 
cover  his  find  well,  since  his  behavior  in  leaving  his  work  suddenly  would  arouse 
suspicion.  Anyone  who  went  to  the  spot  could  lift  the  treasure  and  thus  acquire 
it  and  would  owe  him  nothing.  Since  the  owner  of  the  field  had  no  rights  in 
the  treasure,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  told  of  it.  So  the  finder  buys 
the  field  and  goes  in  his  own  proper  person  as  owner  of  the  field,  and  not  as  any 
man’s  servant  or  agent,  and  lifts  the  treasure  and  acquires  it  for  himself. 

Between  this  parable  and  that  of  the  Pearl  there  are  many  differences.  Yet 
together  they  show  that  Jesus  gives  information  about  the  kingdom  through 
pictures  of  a  variety  of  findings,  by  persons  of  a  variety  of  qualifications  and 
situations. — J.  J.  C. 
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579.  [Mt  14:13-21;  15:32-39]  J.  Knackstedt,  “De  duplici  miraculo  multipli- 
cationis  panum,”  VerbDovi  41  (1-2,  ’63)  39-51;  (3-4,  ’63)  140-153. 

The  first  article  shows  that  it  was  commonly  held  down  to  the  twentieth 
century  that  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  and  the  Feeding  of  the  Four 
Thousand  were  two  distinct  miracles.  The  second  article  weighs  the  reasons  for 
and  against  the  view  now  held  by  most  non-Catholics  and  by  some  leading 
Catholic  exegetes  (J.  Blinzler,  J.  Schmid,  D.  M.  Stanley)  that  one  event  lies 
behind  the  two  narratives.  K  thinks  that  this  interpretation  attributes  “a  manifest 
error  to  the  Evangelist  who  would  not  only  be  in  error  himself  but  would  be 
placing  the  same  error  in  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.”  The  1961  Monitum  of  the  Holy 
Office  is  quoted. — J.  F.  Bl. 

580.  M.  Brandle,  “Neue  Diskussion  um  das  Felsenwort:  Matthaus  16,  18.  19,” 
Orientierung  27  (Aug.  31,  ’63)  172-176. 

A  1959  study  by  a  Protestant  pastor  shows  that  77  Protestant  authors  now 
defend  the  genuineness  of  the  Petrine  text,  65  deny  it  and  13  leave  the  question 
open.  Today  the  debate  revolves  about  the  historicity  of  the  words:  were  they 
spoken  by  Jesus,  either  the  earthly  Jesus  or  the  risen  Savior,  or  were  they  a 
creation  of  the  community? 

That  so  important  a  logion  should  be  found  only  in  Matthew  and  omitted  in 
the  Markan  and  Lukan  parallels  creates  a  serious  problem.  Mark  has  the  con¬ 
fession  of  Peter  but  not  the  promise  of  the  primacy,  an  indication  that  originally 
the  two  logia  were  not  united.  If  Mark  found  the  two  combined  in  his  source, 
he  had  no  sufficient  reason  to  omit  the  promise  text.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  evident  that  Matthew  added  the  promise  saying  to  the  scene  at  Caesarea 
Philippi.  But  ultimately  the  decision  whether  Mark  omits  or  Matthew  adds 
depends  upon  the  sense  given  to  the  title  of  Messiah  in  that  scene. — H.  B.  B. 

581.  [Mt  17:1-8]  W.  R.  Roehrs,  “God’s  Tabernacles  Among  Men.  A  Study  of 
the  Transfiguration,”  ConcTheolMon  15  (1,  ’64)  18-25. 

“From  the  vantage  point  of  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  we  can  look  back 
into  the  times  when  God’s  glory  and  mercy  tabernacled  among  His  people  Israel. 
On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  we  bend  the  knee  before  the  Word  become 
flesh,  to  tabernacle  in  our  flesh  as  John  puts  it.  From  this  mountain  we  can 
raise  our  eyes  even  higher  to  see  with  John  the  Seer  the  tabernacles  in  the 
eternal  mansions  of  God.” 

582.  [Mt  17:24-27]  J.  Liver,  “The  Half-Shekel  Offering  in  Biblical  and  Post- 
Biblical  Literature,”  HarvTheolRev  56  (3,  ’63)  173-198. 

The  earliest  testimonies  we  have  for  an  annual  half-shekel  tax  for  the  temple 
service  date  to  the  Roman  rule  in  Judea.  “The  annual  monetary  offering  to  the 
sanctuary  mentioned  in  the  covenant  did  not  become  an  established  institution 
and  was  not  fixed  as  an  obligation  incumbent  on  every  Jew  until  the  end  of  the 
Hasmonean  rule  or  somewhat  later,  that  is  to  say,  a  long  time  after  the  canoniza¬ 
tion  of  the  Torah,  including  the  half-shekel  ordinance  in  Exodus  30:11-16.” 
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An  important  contribution  to  the  subject  has  been  made  by  J.  M.  Allegro, 
“An  Unpublished  Fragment  of  Essene  Halakhah  (4Q  Ordinances),”  JournSem 
Stud  6  (1961)  71-73.  “We  learn  from  this  text  that  the  Dead  Sea  sect  understood 
the  Pentateuchal  regulation  of  the  half-shekel  as  referring  to  a  ransom  offering 
made  only  once  in  a  lifetime  by  those  included  in  the  census.  The  sect  must  have 
objected  to  the  half-shekel  sanctuary  offering — no  doubt  because  it  was  instituted 
as  an  annual  obligation  for  all  Israel  only  after  they  had  segregated  themselves 
from  the  Jerusalem  temple  and  the  rest  of  Israel — and  they  refused  to  recognize 
a  Halakhah  that  was  innovated  outside  the  sect.” 

The  question  arises  of  the  correspondence  between  the  interpretation  of  the 
half-shekel  offering  “as  an  offering  made  only  once  in  a  lifetime  and  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  Pentateuchal  text.  The  latter  fixes  the  half-shekel  offering  for 
every  census  of  the  people  of  Israel  (Exodus  30:12).”  According  to  the  Manual 
of  Discipline  the  sect  had  an  annual  census  that  included  the  registration  of  all 
its  members.  “Perhaps  the  sect  understood  the  Pentateuchal  ordinance  of  the 
life-ransom  as  referring  exclusively  to  a  first  census  when  a  man  reached  adult¬ 
hood,  at  which  time  his  name  was  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  the  census 
registers,  and  not  to  the  annual  ceremony  of  entering  the  covenant  and  review¬ 
ing  the  registers,  which  apparently  was  not  considered  a  ‘census’  for  those  whose 
names  already  appeared  in  the  registers.” — J.  J.  C. 

583.  W.  Pesch,  “Die  sogenannte  Gemeindeordnung  Mt  18,”  BibZeit  7  (2,  ’63) 
220-235. 

A  thorough  critical  analysis  of  the  form  and  the  tradition  of  Mt  18  shows  that 
the  chapter  should  be  divided  into  two  parts  because  of  the  often  overlooked  but 
important  insertion  after  18:14.  Only  the  first  half  has  a  parallel  in  Mark.  Both 
parts  conclude  with  a  parable  (vv.  12-13,  23-24)  and  with  a  summary  conclusion 
added  by  Matthew  (vv.  14,  35).  In  the  first  part  up  to  v.  14  the  subject  matter 
is  the  “Little  Ones”  of  the  community  (cf.  Mk  9:33-50).  This  theme  explains 
all  the  omissions  of  Markan  details  and  the  new  Matthean  formulations. 

The  second  part  (vv.  15-35)  treats  of  true  brotherhood.  Perhaps  the  final 
word  of  the  Markan  pericope  and  the  context  in  Luke  provided  Matthew  with 
the  occasion  for  discussing  Church  order  and  for  adding  the  admonition  to  be 
ready  for  reconciliation.  The  lessons  found  in  these  two  parts  are  linked  together 
both  by  thought  and  by  stylistic  expressions.  However,  because  of  the  chapter’s 
form  and  contents,  the  designation  “Church  Order”  ( Gemeindeordnung )  (W. 
Trilling)  should  be  avoided.  In  the  Evangelist’s  mind,  Mt  18  is  much  more 
Jesus’  authoritative  answer  to  two  problems  which  were  critical  for  the  com¬ 
munity  during  Matthew’s  lifetime. — J.  A.  S. 

584.  [Mt  19:9]  B.  Byron,  “The  Meaning  of  ‘Except  it  be  for  Fornication’,” 
AusCathRec  40  (2,  ’63)  90-95. 

The  sentence  means  “whosoever  puts  away  a  woman,  except  it  be  a  woman 
with  whom  he  is  committing  fornication,  and  marries  again,  commits  adultery. 
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The  exception  is  a  real  one,  for  a  man  may  lawfully  put  away  a  woman  to  whom 
he  is  not  married,  and  is  free  to  contract  a  valid  marriage.” 

585.  E.  Kinniburgh,  ‘‘Hard  Sayings — III.  Matthew  23.  23,”  Theology  66 
(520.  ’63)  414-416. 

Material  from  the  cycle  of  sayings  of  John  the  Baptist  has  apparently  been 
used  by  Matthew  to  reinforce  Jesus’  teaching  and  to  heighten  what  it  has  to 
say  about  judgment.  “For  the  church  of  Matthew’s  day,  faced  with  the  problem 
of  the  failure  of  the  Jewish  mission  and  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the 
attribution  of  such  a  message  of  condemnation  to  Jesus  was  a  source  of  comfort, 
even  if  it  was  to  prove  an  embarrassment  to  later  generations.” 

586.  [Mt  26:20-29]  R.  Le  Deaut,  “De  nocte  Paschatis,”  VerbDom  41  (3-4, 
’63)  189-195. 

In  his  thesis  presented  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  L  examined  a 
fragment  of  the  Targum  on  Exod  12:42,  according  to  which  on  the  night  of 
the  Passover  the  Jews  commemorated  four  nights:  (1)  the  night  when  the  Lord 
appeared  to  create  the  world;  (2)  the  night  when  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abraham 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  offspring  to  him  and  his  aged  wife  (there  is  here  an 
allusion  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac)  ;  (3)  the  night  when  the  Lord  appeared  to 
destroy  the  Egyptians;  (4)  the  eschatological  night  when  the  world  will  reach 
its  end.  It  can  easily  be  understood  how  much  light  these  paschal  traditions 
can  cast  upon  the  NT. — J.  F.  Bl. 

587.  [Mt  26:38,  40]  J.  N.  Birdsall,  “EGREGOREO,”  JournTheolStud  14 
(2,  ’63)  390-391. 

Egre  gored  is  a  form  earlier  than  gre  gored  and,  when  attested  in  the  tradition 
(P37:  Mt  26:38,  40;  Sin  ( prima  manu)  :  Apoc  3:2),  may  well  be  the  primitive 
reading. 

588.  [Mt  26:63-65]  P.  Lamarche,  “La  ‘blasfemia’  de  Jesus  ante  el  Sanedrin,” 
Selecciones  de  Teologia  2  (7,  ’63)  197-199. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  RechSciRel  50  (1,  ’62)  74-85  [cf.  §  7-145]. 


Mark 

589.  W.  F.  Ryan,  “The  Preaching  Within  the  Preaching,”  Bible  Today  1  (7, 
’63)  457-464. 

“Mark’s  prologue,  ‘Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,’  and  the  confessions  of  Peter 
and  the  centurion  bracket  the  Gospel,  and  stand  as  its  benchmarks  to  point  out 
how  faith  can  find  Jesus.” 
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590.  S.  Sandmel,  “Prolegomena  to  a  Commentary  on  Mark/’  JournBibRel  31 
(4,  ’63)  294-300. 

Mark  is  not  historical  writing,  but  theological ;  form-criticism  has  not  devised 
techniques  to  isolate  Mark’s  historical  items.  Scholars  often  miss  the  point  that 
Mark  may  have  created  material  as  well  as  used  sources. 

Distinctive  to  Mark  is  the  emphasis  on  the  opacity  and  disloyalty  of  the 
disciples  who  do  not  comprehend  Jesus.  His  use  of  the  term  Son  of  Man  is  a 
literary  device  to  secure  a  term  that  these  disciples  can  misconceive  and  mis¬ 
understand.  In  its  present  skillfully  composed  form,  Mark  is  a  rewritten  Gospel 
and  a  polemic  against  Jewish  Christianity.  The  date  of  the  Crucifixion  in  Ur- 
Markus  was  what  John  gives,  but  neither  writer  knew  the  exact  date,  for  the 
association  with  Passover  is  theological,  not  historical.  The  Gospel  is  a  tract 
about  a  person  already  conceived  of  as  divine.  Neither  in  Mark  nor  in  the 
kerygma  can  we  recover  the  historical  Jesus. — J.  H.  C. 

591.  [Mk  1:11]  P.-E.  Bonnard,  “Trois  lectures  du  psaume  2,”  BibVieChret 
53  (’63)  37-44. 

Ps  2,  which  describes  the  crowning  and  adoption  of  the  Messiah,  was  utilized 
by  the  prophets  to  foster  expectation  of  the  Messiah  and  was  employed  by  NT 
writers  (Mk  1:11  parr.;  Mt  17:5  parr.;  2  Pt  1:17)  to  celebrate  the  divine  son- 
ship  of  Jesus  the  Messiah. 

Mk  10:13-15,  cf.  §  8-748. 

592.  [Mk  12:28]  N.  Lohfink,  “Das  Hauptgebot  im  Alten  Testament,”  Geist 
Leb  36  (4,  ’63)  271-281. 

Starting  from  the  Markan  question  of  the  principal  commandment  (12:28), 
the  question  is  raised:  were  the  248  commands  and  365  prohibitions  of  the 
Torah  founded  in  a  principal  commandment?  A  possible  solution  lies  in  recent 
research  on  the  form  of  the  covenant  contract  between  Yahweh  and  Israel  which 
formally  (at  least  partly  in  content)  and  exactly  copied  current  international  con¬ 
tracts  between  king  and  vassal.  There  is  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  these 
contracts  were  certainly  altered  in  many  ways.  From  this  source  also  arises 
the  connection  between  the  Law  and  the  demands  of  love,  which  passed  over 
into  John  (14:21).  In  the  NT,  Jesus  Christ  alone  takes  the  place  of  God  with 
the  analogous  demand  to  follow  Him  and  not  other  gods. — S.  E.  S. 

593.  E.  Galbiati,  “L  risorto,  non  e  qui  (Marco,  16,1-8),”  BibOriente  5  (2,  ’63) 
67-72. 

The  pericope  is  studied  under  the  following  aspects:  the  discovery  of  the 
empty  tomb ;  the  message  of  the  angel ;  the  confusion  of  the  holy  women ;  the 
relation  of  Mark’s  account  to  those  of  the  other  NT  writers. 
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594.  G.  Braumann,  “Das  Mittel  der  Zeit,”  ZeitNTWiss  54  (1-2,  ’63)  117-145. 

The  delay  of  the  parousia  is  assumed  in  Luke  and  has  a  special  importance  but 
not  for  its  own  sake.  The  Evangelist’s  interest  lies  in  the  practical  question: 
Can  the  community,  while  it  is  persecuted,  rightly  claim  to  be  on  God’s  side? 
Luke  does  not  console  the  Christians  by  stating  that  the  persecution  will  soon 
come  to  an  end  but  he  answers  their  problem  by  a  consideration  of  time:  the 
parousia  puts  an  end  to  oppression  not  now  but  in  a  distant  future,  when  the 
injustices  of  the  present  will  be  corrected. 

From  this  viewpoint  the  fate  of  John  and  of  the  prophets  can  be  understood. 
They  were  persecuted  but  were  on  God’s  side.  However,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
proves  that  not  every  persecution  is  a  mark  of  God’s  approval.  The  parousia  in 
certain  respects  casts  its  shadow  on  the  present  age.  And  a  man’s  correct  deci¬ 
sion  is  made  not  on  the  basis  of  natural  ties  but  on  that  of  vocation  and  the 
following  of  Jesus.  A  person’s  conduct  in  this  age  has  important  consequences 
for  the  time  of  the  parousia.  In  spite  of  persecution  the  community  need  not 
despair  but  can  look  hopefully  forward  to  the  parousia. — J.  J.  C. 

595.  H.  J.  Cadbury,  “Some  Lukan  Expressions  of  Time  (Lexical  Notes  on 
Luke- Acts  VII),”  JournBibLit  82  (3,  ’63)  272-278. 

Among  the  items  treated  are  Lk  3:23  and  the  consideration  of  hora.  Jesus  was 
said  to  be  “about  thirty  years  of  age,”  and  the  question  arises  how  accurate  is 
the  term.  A  consultation  of  two  collections  of  papyri  shows  that  ages  tended  to 
be  stated  in  fives  and  tens.  “The  actual  proportion  of  multiples  of  five  to  other 
figures  is  normally  two  to  eight,  but  in  the  year  ages  of  these  collections  the 
ratio  is  just  about  even  between  multiples  of  five  and  the  other  numbers.  .  .  . 
Since  the  papyri  in  question  come  from  official  documents  where  exact  dating 
and  other  details,  like  identifying  scars  or  value  of  personal  property,  are  system¬ 
atically  included,  and  where  also  census  records  were  soon  kept,  this  tendency 
to  decimal  or  semidecimal  estimates  of  age  is  rather  striking.  .  .  .  The  analogy 
of  the  papyri  is  alone  sufficient  reason  for  thinking  that  thirty  by  itself  would  be 
a  round  number  and  that  the  age  of  Jesus  was  not  more  exactly  known  to  Luke. 
Jesus  was  somewhere  in  between  approximately  twenty-five  and  approximately 
thirty-five  years  old.  Thirty  was  not  necessarily  his  nearest  birthday.” 

For  marking  the  divisions  of  the  day,  the  terms  “first  hour,”  “second  hour,” 
etc.,  seem  to  have  been  customary  in  the  first  century,  and  the  NT  speaks  of 
the  seventh  (Jn  4:52),  the  tenth  (Jn  1:39)  and  the  eleventh  (Mt  20:9)  hour. 
But  elsewhere  only  the  third,  sixth  and  ninth  hour  are  mentioned.  Apparently 
“in  spite  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  an  hourly  nomenclature  the  ancients  found 
that  for  many  purposes  the  simpler  three-hour  interval  was  sufficiently  definite. 
For  the  culture  represented  by  the  evangelists  and  in  a  society  without  clocks 
or  watches  one  could  often  be  satisfied  with  phrases  no  more  specific  than 
our  midmorning,  midday  (or  noon),  midafternoon  together  with  dazvn  or  sunset.” 
-J.  J.  C. 
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596.  S.  Schulz,  “Gottes  Vorsehung  bei  Lukas,”  ZeitNTWiss  54  (1-2,  ’63) 

104-116. 

Luke,  the  Hellenist,  is  the  author  of  a  salvation-history  in  which,  between  the 
creation  and  the  consummation,  there  are  three  ages — that  of  Israel,  of  Jesus 
and  of  the  Church.  Underlying  and  directing  everything  is  God’s  providence  and 
His  purpose.  Though  not  explicitly  formulated  in  the  Gospel,  this  viewpoint  is 
manifest  in  many  ways.  (1)  In  the  abundance  of  />ro-compounds.  (2)  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  compounds  is  not  God  but  God’s  design,  His  providence  and  will. 

(3)  The  terms  horizein,  tithenai,  histanei  and  tassein  confirm  this  view  of  provi¬ 
dence.  (4)  So  also  do  the  words  dei  and  mellein.  (5)  Certain  key  statements 
support  this  thesis:  it  is  hard  for  Paul  to  kick  against  the  goad  (Acts  26:14),  a 
typical  fatum  statement;  Paul  must  first  preach  to  the  Jews  (Acts  13:46); 
Peter’s  vision  (Acts  10:8  ff.),  etc.  The  Lukan  view  of  history  is  not  the  concept 
of  election  which  is  found  in  the  OT  and  in  later  Judaism  but  is  a  providential 
history  interpreted  according  to  Hellenistic  and  Roman  ideas  of  fatum  and 
anagke. 

However,  that  God  wills  all  these  events  Luke  makes  clear  by  means  of  the 
following  devices:  (1)  the  history,  geography  and  biography  of  the  salvation 
events;  (2)  miracles  and  signs;  (3)  frequent  statements  about  pneuma,  the 
angels  and  visions;  (4)  proofs  from  Scripture;  (5)  preaching,  witness,  apology. 
Thus  Luke  shows  that  salvation  is  present  and  only  present  where  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  wills  it. — J.  J.  C. 

597.  H.  Schurmann,  “Das  Thomasevangelium  und  das  lukanische  Sondergut,” 
BibZeit  7  (2,  ’63)  236-260. 

An  examination  of  the  pertinent  parallels  leads  to  the  following  conclusions. 

(1)  Thomas  does  not  contain  the  precanonical  source  or  sources  from  which 
Luke  derived  his  special  material. 

(2)  In  some  logia  Thomas  is  dependent  on  the  Lukan  redaction,  i.e.,  on  the 
third  Gospel. 

(3)  The  evidence  suggests  that  perhaps  Thomas  depends  upon  a  Vorlage 
which  had  already  harmonized  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

(4)  In  its  “Synoptic”  sayings  the  Thomas  tradition  is  derived  from  circles 
which  regularly  used  the  canonical  Gospels. 

(5)  Indirect  dependence  of  Thomas  upon  Luke  through  the  medium  of  a 
Jewish  Christian  Gospel  or  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  is  not  excluded,  but 
neither  is  it  proved. — J.  J.  C. 

Lk  1—2,  cf.  §  8-569. 

598.  [Lk  1:46-55]  D.  Squillaci,  “I  cantici  del  Nuovo  Testamento,”  PalCler 
42  (Aug.  1-15,  ’63)  805-813. 

Many  of  the  150  OT  psalms  announce  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  at  the  dawn 
of  the  NT  the  Christ  who  has  already  come  is  celebrated  in  three  hymns,  all 
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found  in  Lk  1 — 2,  the  Magnificat,  the  Benedictus  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis.  The 
fulfillment  of  the  divine  promises  is  thus  commemorated  in  a  magnificent  trilogy 
which  briefly  explains  how  the  divine  office  may  be  more  fruitfully  chanted  or 
recited. — J.  J.  C. 

599.  [Lk  1:49-50]  O.  Semmelroth,  “Fecit  mihi  magna  .  .  .  Verdadera 
perspectiva  del  culto  mariano,”  Selecciones  de  Teologia  2  (7,  ’63)  189-196. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  GeistLeb  35  (2,  ’62)  86-95  [cf.  §  7-159]. 

Lk  1:68-79,  cf.  §  8-598. 

600.  M.  Baily,  “The  Crib  and  Exegesis  of  Luke  2,  1-20,”  IrEcclRec  100  (6, 
’63)  359-376. 

Popular  devotion  views  the  Nativity  of  the  Savior  as  surrounded  by  poverty, 
simplicity  and  hardship  resulting  from  the  inhospitality  of  the  people  of  Beth¬ 
lehem.  These  traits  find  concrete  expression  in  devotion  to  the  Christmas  crib, 
a  practice  which  originated  with  Francis  of  Assisi. 

When,  however,  one  carefully  weighs  the  NT  narrative,  little  basis  for  this  pic¬ 
ture  is  to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  details  of  Luke’s  account  point  in 
one  direction  and  indicate  that  the  Infant  is  another  David.  Born  in  David’s  city, 
Jesus  is  like  him  a  shepherd.  The  birth  is  announced  to  shepherds,  and  they  are 
given  a  sign  that  they  will  find  the  Child  in  the  state  of  a  shepherd’s  child, 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  lying  in  a  manger.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  Child  is  the  new  David  not  only  in  the  place  of  His  birth  but  also  in  its 
pastoral  setting. — J.  J.  C. 

601.  [Lk  2:1-8]  B.  McGrath,  “'He  Came  All  So  Still’,”  Bible  Today  1  (9, 
’63)  580-585. 

The  introit  for  the  Mass  within  the  octave  of  Christmas  makes  use  of  Wis 
18:14-15  in  the  following  manner.  Just  as  God’s  almighty  Word  came  down  to 
crush  the  Egyptians  and  thus  to  liberate  the  Israelites,  so  the  Incarnate  Word 
came  to  conquer  His  enemies  and  thus  to  make  His  followers  victorious  through 
His  power. — J.  J.  C. 

602.  [Lk  2:1-20]  The  Way  2  (4,  ’62)  has  the  following  articles  on  Christmas. 

C.  Howell,  “The  Mystery  of  Advent,”  243-253. 

D.  J.  McCarthy,  “The  Fulfilment  of  the  Promise,”  254-260. 

B.  R.  Brinkman,  “The  First-Born  of  all  Creation,”  261-271. 

W.  Yeomans,  “Sharers  of  the  Divine  Nature,”  272-281. 

J.  Walsh,  “A  Virgin  Shall  Conceive,”  282-288. 

G.  Reidy,  “You  Will  Find  a  Child,”  289-300. 
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603.  S.  P.  Brock,  “A  Note  on  Luke  IX.  16  (D),”  JournTheolStud  14  (2,  ’63) 
391-393. 

D’s  reading  eulogesen  ep’  autous  is  not  a  Semitism  but  a  Jewish-Christian 
technical  expression  for  the  blessing  of  food,  an  example  of  “Jewish  Greek.” 

604.  [Lk  18:1-8]  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  “The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  and 
the  Eschatology  of  Luke-Acts,”  ScotJonrnTheol  16  (3,  ’63)  297-301. 

The  eschatological  teaching  of  these  verses  is  as  follows:  “If  an  unrighteous 
judge  will  heed  the  persistence  of  a  widow’s  plea,  how  much  more  will  the 
righteous  and  merciful  God  heed  the  cries  of  His  servants  who  cry  to  Him 
continually,  day  and  night !  It  is  true  that  He  is  patient  with  regard  to  them — 
i.e.  He  is  patient  and  longsuffering  toward  their  persecutors,  in  mercy.  But  He 
will  assuredly  vindicate  His  servants  soon.  The  Parousia  is  near !  But  the 
saints  must  remember  (this  is  the  point  of  v.  8b)  that  the  Parousia,  when  it 
comes,  will  mean  judgment  for  them  as  well  as  for  their  persecutors.  Will  they 
themselves  be  found  faithful,  when  the  Lord  comes  ? 

“On  this  interpretation  the  passage  expresses  what  I  take  to  be  the  charac¬ 
teristic  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole.  In  some  sense  (but  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  Conzelmann  and  Barrett  understand  the  primitive  N  alter - 
wartung !)  the  Parousia  is  near.  It  is  near,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  must 
necessarily  occur  within  a  few  months  or  years,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  may 
occur  at  any  moment  and  in  the  sense  that,  since  the  decisive  event  of  history 
has  already  taken  place  in  the  ministry,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
Christ,  all  subsequent  history  is  a  kind  of  epilogue,  an  interval  inserted  by 
God’s  mercy  in  order  to  allow  men  time  for  repentance.  .  .  .”  While  the  Church 
is  earnestly  longing  for  the  coming  of  its  Lord,  ever  praying  “come,  Lord” 
(1  Cor  16:22),  paradoxically  it  must  also  “be  thankful  for  every  moment  that 
He  does  not  come,  as  so  much  more  opportunity  for  repentance  and  amendment 
of  life.” 

John 

605.  W.  A.  Barry,  “The  Spirit  of  Truth  and  of  Life  in  John’s  Gospel,”  Bible 
Today  1  (9,  ’63)  601-608. 

The  Biblical  themes  of  spirit,  life  and  truth  converge  for  John  on  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

606.  J.  Blank,  “Der  johanneische  Wahrheits-Begriff,”  BibZeit  7  (2,  ’63) 

164-173. 

Studied  historically,  the  Johannine  concept  of  truth  has  assimilated  charac¬ 
teristic  elements  of  the  Hebrew  ’ emeth  and  the  Greek  aletheia:  ’ emeth  in  its 
sense  of  something  proven  and  of  absolute  trustworthiness ;  aletheia  in  the  sense 
of  the  essential  structure  of  being’s  knowability.  However,  truth  as  the  truth 
of  revelation  is,  in  John,  essentially  associated  with  the  revealer,  the  Word 
made  flesh.  And  this  not  only  in  the  sense  of  truth  as  testimony  of  this  Person, 
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but  also  in  the  sense  that  the  truths  revealed  have  their  foundation  in  the 
revealer  Himself.  Hence  all  questions  should  proceed  along  these  lines:  What 
essentially  is  truth?  What  is  the  nature  of  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  But  because 
the  unworldly  and  invisible  God  has  expressed  Himself  in  the  only-begotten  Son 
(Jn  1:18),  one  must  necessarily  accept  God  the  Father.  As  witness  to  this 
divine  truth,  Jesus  is  truth  itself  which  is  present  in  Him.  Since  Christ’s  presence 
ushered  in  the  eschatological  hour,  the  eschatological  character  of  the  Johannine 
concept  of  truth,  which  should  not  be  separated  from  Christology,  is  manifest. 
John’s  concept  of  truth,  which  is  based  on  a  person  and  is  Christological  and 
eschatological,  has  its  final  objective  basis  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word. 
For  in  this  mystery,  God’s  great  work  of  salvation,  the  coming  of  His  truth  in 
Christ,  took  place. — J.  A.  S. 

607.  R.  E.  Brown,  “The  Theology  of  the  Incarnation  in  St.  John,”  Bible  Today 
1  (9,  ’63)  586-589. 

“The  Johannine  theology  of  the  Incarnation  contains  in  nucleus  a  very 
important  lesson  for  the  Church  of  all  time:  a  docetic  spirituality  or  a  docetic 
conception  of  the  apostolate  is  not  true  to  a  Jesus  Christ  who  came  in  water  and 
blood  (1  John  5:6).” 

608.  J.  E.  Bruns,  “Some  Reflections  on  Coheleth  and  John,”  CathBibQuart  25 
(4,  ’63)  414-416. 

An  epitome  of  Qoheleth  is  found  in  1  Jn  2:15-17,  and  the  epilogue  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (21:24-25)  resembles  that  of  Qoheleth  (12:9-12).  Throughout 
the  Gospel  there  are  parallels  and  contrasts  to  the  OT  book.  In  particular, 
Jesus’  conversation  with  Nicodemus  (Jn  3:1-13)  takes  on  new  meaning,  if  one 
interprets  the  ideas  with  Qoheleth  as  a  background. — J.  J.  C. 

609.  H.  B.  Moeller,  “Wisdom  Motifs  and  John’s  Gospel,”  Bulletin  of  the 
Evangelical  Theological  Society  6  (3,  ’63)  92-100. 

“It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  John  consciously  set  out  to  show  that 
Jesus  not  only  fulfilled  the  messianic  implications  of  the  Torah,  Prophets,  and 
Psalms,  but  also  that  Jesus  incarnated  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  a  unique  way.” 

610.  J.  Reuss,  “Der  Presbyter  Ammonius  von  Alexandrien  und  sein  Kom- 
mentar  zum  Johannesevangelium,”  Biblica  44  (2,  ’63)  159-170. 

The  mysterious  figure  of  Ammonius,  who  is  known  to  us  through  his  frag¬ 
ments  published  in  the  Catenae  and  in  Migne  PG  85,  has  been  unveiled  through 
an  examination  of  the  certainly  authentic  portions  of  his  commentary.  His 
dependence  on  Chrysostom  (344-407),  on  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (d.  444)  and  on 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (350-428)  makes  it  clear  that  Ammonius  lived  in  the 
second-half  of  the  fifth  century.  This  is  a  correction  of  the  views  of  such 
scholars  as  M.  Faulhaber,  T.  Zahn  and  O.  Bardenhewer  who  attributed  to 
Ammonius  a  much  earlier  date. — P.  P.  S. 
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611.  P.  Riga,  “Signs  of  Glory.  The  Use  of  ‘Semeion’  in  St.  John’s  Gospel,” 
Interpretation  17  (4,  ’63)  402-424. 

The  semeia  are  best  understood  when  linked  to  the  Synoptic  parable  theme  and 
to  John’s  themes  of  glory  and  of  the  Father’s  works  accomplished  through  Christ. 
The  semeion  is  a  divine  sign — discourse  or  miracle  with  emphasis  on  an  event’s 
spiritual  meaning  rather  than  on  its  extraordinary  aspect — by  which  God  the 
Father  presents  an  option  between  belief  and  unbelief  in  Christ  as  envoy  and 
the  very  Son  of  God.  The  Book  of  Signs,  Jn  1 — 12,  stimulates  the  hearer’s  faith 
by  presenting  two  stages  of  progressive  insight  (Jn  2 — 4;  5 — 12)  into  the  signs 
which  Christ  worked. 

The  Synoptics  treat  Christ’s  parables  as  media  of  divine  revelation  containing 
first  an  obscure,  enigmatic  element,  followed  only  later  by  an  element  illuminating 
the  first.  John  extends  this  parable  method  to  all  Christ’s  signs:  first  Christ 
gives  the  present  event  enigmatic  significance;  then  these  signs  divide  the 
crowd  into  those  prompted  by  the  gift  of  faith  to  seek  further  revelation  and 
those  clinging  blindly  to  an  exclusively  material  understanding  of  the  signs. 
When  a  man  grasps  by  faith  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  signs  which 
Christ  performs,  he  receives  a  revelation  of  Christ’s  hidden  glory,  the  “irruption 
of  messianic  salvation  in  the  Word.”  Thus  John  interprets  all  Christ’s  signs 
as  Christophanies  and  as  illustrations  of  the  Transfiguration.  Finally,  the  semeia 
have  power  both  as  proof  of  Christ’s  divine  sonship  and  as  proof  of  the  Father’s 
approval:  they  manifest  Christ  and  the  Father  as  one  in  divine  willing  and 
activity.  Fullness  of  identity  between  Father  and  Son  is  expressed  later  in 
Jn  13 — 20  with  the  complete  manifestation  in  Christ’s  death  and  Resurrection. 
-V.  J.  R. 

612.  A.  Skrinjar,  “Differentiae  theologicae  1  Jo  et  Jo,”  VerbDom  41  (3-4, 
’63)  175-185. 

C.  H.  Dodd  holds  that  the  slight  linguistic  and  doctrinal  differences  between 
the  Gospel  of  John  and  1  John  justify  the  view  that  the  two  works  have  dif¬ 
ferent  authors.  S  examines  the  argument  point  by  point — the  use  of  the  OT, 
the  redemptive  efficacy  of  Christ’s  death,  the  title  “paraclete,”  the  eschatology, 
the  attitude  to  Gnosticism,  in  the  two  writings — and  concludes  that  both  come 
from  the  same  author. — J.  F.  Bl. 

613.  C.  Spicq,  “Our  Lord  in  St.  John’s  Gospel,”  Doctrine  and  Life  13  (8,  ’63) 

398-412. 

The  subject  is  treated  under  three  headings:  the  first  contacts  with  the 
apostles ;  contacts  with  a  scholar  and  a  woman ;  conditions  for  contact  with 
Christ. 

614.  M.  C.  Tenney,  “Literary  Keys  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  Old  Testament 
and  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  BibSac  120  (480,  ’63)  300-308. 

The  Gospel  draws  its  organization,  some  of  its  imagery  and  its  fundamental 
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theological  concepts  from  the  OT  but  at  the  same  time  shows  that  Christ’s 
revelation  transcends  the  symbols  and  ordinances  of  the  Law. 

615.  G.  A.  Turner,  “The  Date  and  Purpose  of  the  Gospel  by  John,”  Bulletin 
of  the  Evangelical  Theological  Society  6  (3,  ’63)  82-85. 

“Questions  as  to  the  date,  origin,  purpose  and  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  critical  scholars  of  the  past  generation  thought  were  settled,  have  arisen 
again  in  acute  form.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  by  critics  to  abandon  earlier 
conclusions:  that  the  writer  utilized  Synoptic  materials,  that  the  book  was 
subapostolic  in  date  designed  for  Greek-thinking  people,  and  that  its  theology 
reflects  a  long  period  of  development.  This  paper  calls  attention  to  these  trends 
and  the  reasons  for  them  and  suggests  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
indications  that  a  Palestinian  origin  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  distinctive  emphases  of  this  Gospel.” 

616.  S.  Virgulin,  “‘Lamb  of  God’,”  TheolDig  11  (3,  ’63)  165-166. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  Scripture  13  (23,  ’61)  74-80  [cf.  §  6-166]. 

617.  P.-M.  Galopin,  “Le  Verbe,  temoin  du  Pere.  Jean  I,  1-18,”  BibVieChret 
53  (’63)  16-34. 

This  exegesis  of  the  passage  stresses  the  theological  aspects  and  makes 
abundant  use  of  the  writings  of  modern  Catholic  scholars. 

618.  [Jn  1:9]  E.  R.  Achtemeier,  “Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World. 
The  Biblical  Understanding  of  Light  and  Darkness,”  Interpretation  17 
(4,  ’63)  439-449. 

Proper  understanding  of  John’s  reference  to  Jesus  as  “the  true  light  that 
enlightens  every  man”  requires  familiarity  with  the  OT  concept  of  light,  a  reality 
continually  associated  with  God  and  His  word,  with  salvation,  goodness,  truth 
and  life.  The  biblical  literature  records  two  kinds  of  light:  (1)  that  light  given 
by  heavenly  bodies  to  all  men,  primarily  an  instrument  of  time  which  in  turn  is 
dependent  on  (2)  a  light  existing  before  that  of  the  sun  and  moon.  This 
anterior  light  (Gen  1:3)  results  from  the  creative  word  of  God,  a  saving  light 
freely  given  only  to  those  who  live  in  fellowship  with  Yahweh.  To  come  to 
this  light  is  in  reality  to  come  to  God  (Ps  43:3).  Biblical  darkness  pertains  to 
primal  chaos,  intrinsecally  evil  because  opposed  to  God’s  will  of  creating  good 
order  of  life.  Such  a  concept  perdures  in  the  NT  period  as  evidenced  by  Lk 
22:53;  Eph  6:12. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  creative  Word  of  God,  the  sole  source  of  light  for  all  men, 
and  those  who  follow  him  “will  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  will  have  the  light  of 
life”  (Jn  8:12).  Finally,  the  Church  in  the  NT  is  referred  to  as  the  “sons  of 
light”  (Lk  16:8;  1  Thes  5:5,  cf.  also  1  Pt  2:9).  Like  Israel  in  the  OT,  the 
Church  is  mediator  of  the  saving  light. — M.  A.  F. 
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619.  [Jn  1:13]  E.  des  Places,  “La  syngeneia  chretienne,”  Biblica  44  (3,  ’63) 
304-332. 

The  writer  inquires  into  the  meaning  and  notion  of  syngeneia  in  the  apologists, 
in  early  Alexandrian,  the  Cappadocian,  the  Antiochene  and  the  late  Alexandrian 
Fathers.  The  notion  of  syngeneia  in  the  apologists  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  the  philosophers,  but  the  ancient  classical  meaning  of  relationship  between  God 
and  man  runs  through  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers  from  classical  times 
down  to  the  Middle  Ages. — P.  P.  S. 

620.  [Jn  1:14]  T.  Barrosse,  “The  Word  Became  Flesh,”  Bible  Today  1  (9, 
’63)  590-595. 

A  full  appreciation  of  this  Gospel  statement  demands  an  understanding  of 
what  each  word  of  the  Prologue  meant  for  John  and  for  the  Christians  of  his  day. 

621.  [Jn  2:1-11]  J.-P.  Michaud,  “Le  signe  de  Cana  dans  son  contexte  johan- 
niqu t,”  LavT he olPhil  18  (2,  ’62)  239-285. 

Mary’s  request  that  Jesus  in  some  way  or  other  take  care  of  the  lack  of  wine 
belongs  entirely  to  the  historical  setting.  Possible  Messianic  implications  are  not 
evident  in  her  words  alone.  The  same  can  be  said  for  her  words  to  the  servers. 

It  is  different  with  Jesus’  reply.  His  words  “What  is  that  to  me  and  to  thee?” 
hardly  fit  the  historical  context.  The  term  “woman”  indicates  a  theological  mean¬ 
ing  beyond  that  of  the  incident  itself.  And  the  “hour,”  which  is  part  of  the  great 
Johannine  theme,  takes  us  far  beyond  Mary’s  request  for  material  wine. 

For  these  reasons  one  finds  in  the  happening  two  lines  of  thought,  one 
historical,  the  other  theological.  Neither  can  be  omitted.  To  reduce  all  to  the 
historical  level  would  be  to  lose  the  distinctively  Johannine  character  of  Cana 
and  to  make  it  only  a  Synoptic  miracle.  In  John,  however,  all  the  narratives  have 
a  definite  relation  to  the  entire  Gospel,  and  nothing  is  narrated  for  itself  alone. 
Today,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  neglect  the  historical  for  the  theological 
aspect,  but  this  approach  is  no  more  satisfactory  than  the  other.  Cana  therefore 
remains  an  enigma,  and  the  only  solution  is  to  take  into  account  both  the 
historical  and  the  theological  plan.  Each  has  its  own  importance  and  value  as 
will  be  shown  in  a  later  article. — J.  J.  C. 

622.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “John  IV.  51  PAIS  or  YIOS ?”  JournTheolStud  14 
(2,  ’63)  393. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  pais  in  John  is  a  harmonization  to  Matthew  and 
Luke. 

623.  [Jn  6]  O.  S.  Brooks,  “The  Johannine  Eucharist.  Another  Interpretation,” 
J ournBibLit  82  (3,  ’63)  293-300. 

A  key  to  the  Johannine  idea  of  the  Eucharist  may  be  found  in  1  Jn  5:5-8, 
“Because  of  the  close  association  of  Jesus’  blood  with  the  eucharist,  because 
the  eucharist  is  understood  as  having  a  continuing  function,  and  because  the 
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eucharist  was  considered  a  testing  point  of  one’s  attitude  toward  the  humanity 
of  Jesus,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Johannine  writer  is  here  using  the 
term  ‘blood’  as  a  reference  to  the  eucharist.” 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  discourse  of  Jn  6.  “To  eat  Jesus’  flesh 
and  drink  his  blood  is  none  other  than  to  accept  his  true  humanity.  ‘Flesh’ 
and  ‘blood’  represent  vividly  and  realistically  that  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  eternal 
life,  has  expressed  his  function  in  the  role  of  a  human  being.  .  .  .  By  interweaving 
the  eucharistic  language  into  a  demand  to  accept  the  human  existence  of  Jesus, 
he  has  given  the  reader  his  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  eucharist — 
namely,  a  reminder  or  witness  of  the  reality  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus.” 

The  same  thought  underlies  the  account  of  the  Washing  of  the  Feet  at  the 
Last  Supper  (Jn  13:1-17).  “In  the  context,  where  the  other  evangelists  record 
the  disciples  sharing  in  the  bread  and  cup,  the  Johannine  writer  finds  the 
disciples  confronted  with  a  testimony  of  Jesus’  true  humility.  The  author  has 
chosen  this  manner  to  emphasize  the  theological  truth  which  he  understood 
to  be  embodied  in  the  eucharist — a  testimony  to  the  human,  humiliated  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God.”  Another  text  also,  which  describes  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  the  crucified  Christ  (Jn  19:35)  may  possibly  have  a  Eucharistic  signifi¬ 
cance.  In  fine,  these  passages  show  that  “the  Johannine  author  understands  that 
the  eucharist  is  a  pointer  or  witness  to  the  reality  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus.” 

-J.  J.  c. 

624.  [Jn  6]  T.  Worden,  “The  Holy  Eucharist  in  St  John — I,”  Scripture  15 
(32,  ’63)  97-103. 

“Whereas  the  synoptic  gospels  and  St  Paul  had  concentrated  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  liturgical  action  of  the  Church  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist,  St 
John’s  doctrine  provides  us  with  the  answer  to  the  question,  What  does  each 
one  of  us  eat  and  drink  when  we  share  in  the  community’s  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  what  does  it  give  to  each  one  of  us.” 

625.  J.  Mehlmann,  “John  8,48  in  Some  Patristic  Quotations,”  Biblica  44 
(2,  ’63)  206-209. 

Jn  8:48,  which  contains  the  Jews’  calumnies  against  Christ,  is  often  quoted  in 
combination  with  the  Acts  of  Pilate  where  one  finds  similar  calumnies,  especially 
that  of  being  “born  of  fornication.” — P.  P.  S. 

626.  [Jn  10:1-18]  J.  E.  Bruns,  “The  Discourse  on  the  Good  Shepherd  and 
the  Rite  of  Ordination,”  AmEcclRev  149  (6,  ’63)  386-391. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Good  Shepherd  was  preached  during  Hanukkah,  a  feast 
which  recalls  the  profanation  of  the  Temple.  By  the  use  of  language  reminiscent 
of  the  prophets  (“hirelings,  thieves,  robbers”),  Jesus  condemns  not  only  the 
infamous  high  priests  of  the  past,  Jason  and  Menelaus,  but  also  the  priestly 
families  who  controlled  the  Temple  in  His  own  day.  To  these  men  Jesus  contrasts 
Himself  as  the  Good  Shepherd. 
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The  wording  of  the  pericope  recalls  the  commissioning  of  Joshua  (Num  27 : 16- 
23).  In  addition,  the  ordination  of  the  Levites  by  imposition  of  hands  (Num  8) 
was  the  Pentateuchal  lesson  originally  assigned  to  the  feast  of  Hanukkah.  This 
background  suggests  the  existence  of  a  rite  whereby  the  shepherds  of  Jesus’  own 
choosing  were  charged  with  the  feeding  of  His  flock. — J.  J.  C. 

627.  R.  Tennant,  ‘‘Hard  Sayings — IV.  John  10.  33-34,”  Theology  66  (521,  ’63) 
457-458. 

Jesus  desires  that  His  disciples  like  Him  “also  be  ‘as  gods’;  not  ‘believers’, 
but  fellow  creators” — autonomous,  because  they  have  the  law  of  God  written  in 
their  hearts. 

Jn  13:1-17,  cf.  §  8-623. 

Jn  14:21,  cf.  §  8-592. 

628.  D.  M.  Stanley,  “‘I  Am  the  Genuine  Vine’  John  15:1,”  Bible  Today 
1  (8,  ’63)  484-491. 

“As  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  word  ‘genuine’  in  the  Johannine  writings 
points  to  Jesus  as  the  prophetic  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  typology;  and  this, 
by  the  will  of  the  Father,  sole  Author  of  His  people’s  salvation-history.” 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

629.  W.  F.  J.  Ryan,  “The  Church  as  the  Servant  of  God  in  Acts,”  Scripture 
15  (32,  ’63)  110-115. 

No  explicit  formulation  of  the  Church  as  the  Suffering  Servant  is  found  in 
Acts  which,  however,  has  indications  of  the  Church’s  consciousness  that  she, 
as  the  Servant,  continues  the  work  and  suffering  of  Christ  and  like  Him  awaits 
a  glorious  resurrection. 

Acts,  cf.  §§  8-595 ;  8-658. 

630.  J.  A.  Brinkman,  “The  Literary  Background  of  the  ‘Catalogue  of  the 
Nations’  (Acts  2,9-11),”  CathBibQuart  25  (3,  ’63)  418-427. 

The  Lukan  sequence  of  countries  is  closely  paralleled  in  three  non-biblical 
documents.  These  are:  first,  Paulus  Alexandrinus,  a  Greek  writer  on  astrology 
(A.D.  378)  ;  second,  a  MS  of  an  Egyptian  tradition  in  which  sacred  animals  are 
listed  after  each  nation  in  the  catalogue;  third,  an  Armenian  document  in  which 
the  geographical  list  is  compared  to  the  twelve  parts  of  the  human  body  (F. 
Cumont,  Klio  9  [1909]  265-266). 

From  these  examples  it  appears  that  Luke’s  catalogue  is  a  formalized  ordering 
of  the  nations  in  an  approximate  circle  stemming  from  the  well  attested  tradition 
of  Oriental  geography  which  described  the  earth  in  this  fashion  because  of  the 
astrological  preoccupation  of  the  early  Babylonian-Hellenistic  geographers.  In 
all  likelihood  this  tradition  attained  its  canonized  form  in  the  early  first-century 
B.C.  That  Luke  would  have  been  conscious  of  the  ancestry  of  the  list  may  well 
be  doubted. — J.  J.  C. 
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631.  B.  Schwank,  “  ‘Setze  iiber  nach  Mazedonien  und  hilf  uns !’  Reisenotizen 
zu  Apg  16,9— 17, 15,”  ErbeAuf  39  (5,  ’63)  399-416. 

Descriptions  of  Paul’s  missionary  journeys  pay  little  attention  to  his  stay  on 
Samothrace  (Acts  16:11).  This  island  was  the  first  place  visited  by  the  author 
in  October  1962  when  making  a  study  of  Paul’s  route.  The  article  relates  the 
work  of  the  New  York  University  archaeological  expedition.  A  description  is 
given  of  the  mystery  cult  of  the  great  gods  and  especially  of  the  cult  of  the 
Cabiri.  On  Samothrace  more  than  elsewhere,  the  associations  of  worshipers 
admitted  all  without  distinction  of  age,  sex  or  social  status.  Consequently  these 
groups  had  a  viewpoint  like  that  of  the  early  Church. 

At  Philippi  the  ancient  theater  is  being  restored.  In  the  center  of  Thessalonica 
an  odeum  has  been  partially  excavated.  Of  particular  value  for  NT  exegesis  are 
some  discoveries  made  in  1939  by  C.  Makaronas  in  the  northwest  of  Thessalonica, 
two  reliefs  of  which  the  article  gives  photographs.  One  relief  has  the  inscrip¬ 
tion:  “The  mystes  Demetrios  (consecrates)  to  Osiris  his  parents,  Alexander 
the  son  of  Demetrios  and  Nikaia,  the  daughter  of  Charixenos.”  The  item  pro¬ 
vides  a  fresh  illustration  for  1  Thes  4:13-14. 

The  second  relief,  a  sarcophagus  fragment,  shows  a  philosopher  holding  a 
wooden  codex,  the  predecessor  of  the  papyrus  codex  introduced  by  the  early 
Church.  In  Beroea  also  there  are  more  remains  from  the  apostolic  age  than 
the  information  in  guidebooks  would  suggest.  Finally,  one  sketch  map  outlines 
the  Apostle’s  journey  through  Macedonia,  and  another  map  shows  the  exact 
route  of  the  Via  Egnatia  in  the  environs  of  Thessalonica. — B.  S.  (Author). 

632.  [Acts  23:8]  B.  J.  Bamberger,  “The  Sadducees  and  the  Belief  in  Angels,” 
JournBibLit  82  (4,  ’63)  433-435. 

Acts  23:8  states  “the  Sadducees  say  there  is  ...  no  angel,”  and  scholars  in 
general  accept  this  assertion.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  Jew  of  the  period 
questioned  the  existence  of  angels.  Acts  23:8  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  Acts  23:9  which  shows  that  Luke  would  mean  that  the  Sadducees  deny  that 
a  divinely  appointed  soul  will  re-enter  the  body  to  animate  it;  they  deny  even 
that  a  divinely  appointed  spirit  can  enter  a  living  man  to  endow  him  with 
prophetic  insight.  Or  possibly  Luke  meant  that  in  addition  to  denying  the 
Resurrection,  the  Sadducees  reject  what  we  call  “spiritual  values”  or  “the 
reality  of  the  unseen.” — J.  J.  C. 

633.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “Acts  XXIII.  23  DEXIOLABOl JournTheolStud 
14  (2,  ’63)  393-394. 

The  dexiolaboi  seem  to  be  spearmen  from  the  local  police,  and  it  would  be 
natural  for  police  to  be  used  to  help  escort  a  threatened  prisoner  to  a  safer  area. 

634.  [Acts  28:1]  P.  P.  Saydon,  “The  Site  of  St.  Paul’s  Shipwreck,”  MelTheol 
14  (1-2,  ’62)  58-61. 

“The  tradition  in  favour  of  St.  Paul’s  Bay  and  particularly  of  the  islet  of 
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Selmunett  as  the  site  of  St.  Paul’s  shipwreck  stops  far  from  the  date  of  the 
event  which  it  records  and  consequently  it  has  not  such  a  demonstrative  force 
as  to  compel  the  assent  of  scholars.  A  different  identification  of  the  site  of  the 
shipwreck  is  possible  and  probable.” 


EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

Paul 

635.  J.  Bligh,  “Saint  Paul’s  Kerygmatic  Method,”  Bible  Today  1  (7,  ’63) 
430-432. 

The  essential  features  of  Paul’s  distinctive  kerygma  may  be  found  in  Rom  1:4. 
His  preaching  begins  with  an  attack  on  the  groundless  self-assurance  of  the 
sinner,  appeals  to  the  witness  of  conscience  and  of  the  spirit  and  has  as  its 
historical  basis  the  death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ. — J.  J.  C. 

636.  G.  Bornkamm,  “Paul’s  Christology,”  Perspective  4  (2,  ’63)  11-24. 

Pauline  teaching  concerning  Christ  does  not  permit  a  complete  and  isolated 
treatment,  for  Paul’s  Christological  kerygmatic  formulas  are  immediately  inter¬ 
woven  into  the  general  theme  of  the  confrontation  between  God  and  man  which 
implies  judgment  and  grace.  Paul  unites  his  Christology,  i.e.,  his  consideration 
of  designations  of  Christ,  with  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  One 
can  see  in  Romans  how  the  Christological  statement  (1:3)  is  contrasted  with 
the  soteriological  statement  of  God’s  salvific  plan  (1:16).  Paul  understands  his 
creed  (1:3)  in  close  connection  with  his  doctrine  of  justification.  His  special 
achievement  is  his  process  of  accepting  and  interpreting  anew  the  Christological 
tradition  of  the  church  of  Palestine  and  of  Hellenistic  Jewish  Christianity. 

Rom  1:3-4  is  a  pre-Pauline  kerygmatic  creed  which  distinguishes  between  two 
levels  and  attaches  to  them  the  Christological  titles,  Son  of  David  and  Son  of 
God.  The  title  Son  of  David  testifies  that  Christ  is  the  promised  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  that  membership  in  the  true  Israel  depends  on  faith  in  Christ ;  the  title 
Son  of  God  was  subject  to  diverse  forms  of  expression  as  was  no  other  title. 
New  understanding  concerning  Christ  was  obtained  and  from  the  experience  of 
the  “present-ness”  of  the  exalted  Christ  a  new  meaning  was  given  to  tradition. 

In  using  this  tradition,  Paul  (1)  foregoes  interpreting  the  life  and  deeds  of 
the  earthly  Jesus  as  Messiah-king  and  Son  of  God.  (2)  The  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  Son  of  God  never  reflect  upon  the  dignity  or  a  rank  in  Christ,  but 
are  soteriologically  oriented,  i.e.,  related  to  events  of  salvation  for  the  world  and 
for  us.  (3)  Paul’s  Christological  ideas  concentrate  upon  the  significance  which 
Jesus’  death  and  Resurrection  have  for  salvation.  The  doctrine  of  justification 
is  the  new  universal,  soteriological  meaning  which  Paul  has  given  to  the  creed. 
(4)  The  very  fact  that  we  cannot  classify  and  systematize  the  thoughts  of  Paul 
according  to  our  categories  shows  that  his  theology  and  his  dogmatics  are  of 
an  entirely  different  nature  from  ours. — E.  M.  O’F. 
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637.  P.  E.  Davies,  “The  Macedonian  Scene  of  Paul’s  Journeys,’’  BibArch  26 
(3,  ’63)  91-106. 

In  a  study  of  the  cities  that  Paul  visited  special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
excavations  conducted  at  Philippi  (1914-38)  and  to  the  Lion  of  Amphipolis 
discovered  during  the  Balkan  War  (1912-13). 

638.  I.  Fransen,  “Trente-quatre  questions  sur  Saint-Paul  passees  sous  le  nom 
de  saint  Gregoire,”  RevBen  73  (3-4,  ’63)  244-276. 

The  MS  formerly  entitled  D.  Gregorii  papae  concordia  quorundam  testimonio- 
rum  sacrae  scripturae  was  incorrectly  labeled  because  the  document  deals  only 
with  Paul  and  not  with  texts  from  various  parts  of  Scripture.  A  verse  or  two 
is  quoted,  followed  by  an  interrogatio  and  a  responsio.  A  critical  text  is  re¬ 
constructed  from  seven  MSS,  and  certain  questions  for  further  study  are 
indicated.  Apparently  an  unknown  author  used  the  writings  of  Gregory  and 
Augustine.  Some  of  the  views  expressed  reflect  a  monastic  outlook  similar  to 
that  of  Cassianus  and  Caesarius  of  Arles. — J.  J.  C. 

639.  Guion,  “San  Pablo  en  Espana,”  RazFe  168  (788-789,  ’63)  145-148. 

During  this  nineteenth  centenary  of  Paul’s  visit  to  Spain  one  is  reminded  that 
the  Apostle’s  evangelization  initiated  here  a  rich  Christian  tradition  which  has 
lasted  throughout  the  subsequent  centuries. 

640.  B.  Ioannides,  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  According  to  St.  Paul,”  Greek 
Orthodox  Theological  Review  9(1,  ’63)  47-66. 

“We  may  say  that  for  St.  Paul  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  a 
self-evident  truth  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Church.  Paul  had  such  a 
sublime  concept  of  the  Church,  being  enlightened  from  above,  and  such  a 
thorough  understanding  of  that  which  he  called  a  ‘mystery’ — that  is  the  relation 
of  Christ  and  the  Church — that  he  could  not  think  of  the  Church  divided  and 
separated  into  many  conflicting  churches.  Also,  he  understood  profoundly 
what  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  one  Baptism,  the  one  faith,  the  love  and  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  same  body  and  blood  by  all  the  believers  meant  for  the  life  of 
the  Church  and  of  each  individual.  These  supernatural  elements,  which  constitute 
the  Church  herself,  carry  along  and  accomplish  such  a  unity  in  her  that  we 
may  say  with  Clement  of  Alexandria  that  her  oneness,  her  unity,  is  her  glory 
and  her  majesty.  .  .  .  The  faith  and  teaching  of  the  Orthodox  Church  is  that 
the  Church  is  eternally  one  ....  She  further  believes  and  teaches  that  this  one 
Church  is  the  Orthodox  Church,  because  she  has  preserved  unchanged  and 
uninterrupted  the  faith  and  the  life  of  the  ancient  and  undivided  Church  of  the 
first  nine  Christian  centuries,  before  the  schism  of  the  western  from  the  eastern 
Church.”  From  these  principles  it  follows  that  all  the  other  contemporary 
churches  do  not  have  the  fullness  of  grace  and  life  which  is  found  in  the  one 
true  Church. 
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641.  J.  Leal,  “Planes  de  San  Pablo  sobre  Espaha,”  CultBib  20  (191,  ’63)  222- 
225. 

The  fact  that  the  Apostle  visited  Spain  seems  certain;  the  circumstances  are 
only  known  with  probability  and  are  here  examined. 

642.  K.  Stendahl,  “The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Introspective  Conscience  of  the 
West,”  HarvT heolRev  56  (3,  ’63)  199-215. 

A  revised  edition  of  an  article  which  first  appeared  in  SvenskExegArs  25 
(’60)  62-77  [cf.  §  6-201]. 

Paul,  cf.  §  8-517. 

Romans,  1-2  Corinthians 

643.  A.  Viard,  “Le  probleme  du  salut  dans  l’epitre  aux  Romains,”  RevSciPhil 
Theol  47  (1,  ’63)  2-34;  (3,  ’63)  373-397. 

The  basic  problem  of  the  Epistle  is  not  justification  but  rather  the  salvation 
of  believers.  Believers,  whether  converts  from  Judaism  or  from  paganism,  are 
justified  by  their  faith,  yet  they  are  still  not  saved.  They  are  saved  not  by  faith 
alone  or  by  works  alone,  but  by  faith  issuing  in  works.  This  teaching  unifies 
the  entire  Epistle.  The  theme  is  expressed  in  1:16 — the  gospel  is  the  power  of 
God  to  save  every  believer.  Two  aspects  of  this  divine  power  acting  in  the 
world  are  the  justice  of  God  (1:17)  and  the  wrath  of  God  (1:18). 

God’s  wrath  has  already  struck  the  sinful  world  which  knows  God  but  has 
turned  against  Him  by  its  misdeeds  (c.  1).  On  the  last  day  the  divine  wrath 
will  spare  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  Christian  who  despite  knowledge  of  the  truth 
has  continued  to  do  evil  (c.  2).  Merely  being  a  Jew  by  birth  is  sufficient  to 
assure  neither  justification  nor  salvation  (c.  3),  because  the  Christian  in  order 
to  be  a  true  son  of  Abraham  must  believe  and  perform  acts  inspired  by  faith 
as  Abraham  himself  did  (c.  4). 

God  has  intervened  on  our  behalf  through  Jesus,  but  the  justice  of  God  can 
continue  to  be  manifested  only  in  those  who  submit  to  all  the  demands  of  faith 
and  who  allow  grace  to  rule  and  operate  in  their  actions  (c.  5).  Returning  to 
sin  after  the  act  of  faith  is  the  renouncing  of  salvation  (c.  6).  The  law  cannot 
give  life  and  serves  only  to  reveal  sin  (c.  7).  But  if  one  remains  truly  united 
to  Christ,  he  will  overcome  sin  and  suffering;  indeed,  vanquishing  these  obstacles 
is  the  means  of  salvation  (c.  8).  The  history  of  Israel  (cc.  9 — 11)  demonstrates 
that  God  wishes  to  save  all  who  persevere  in  their  faith.  This  faith  is  expressed 
in  attentively  and  loyally  following  the  divine  impulse  in  all  areas  of  Christian 
life  (cc.  12 — 16).  Consequently  there  is  in  the  Epistle  no  opposition  between 
faith  and  works.  While  a  person  is  first  justified  by  faith,  nevertheless  he  cannot 
be  saved  unless  he  perseveres  loyally  in  the  works  inspired  by  faith. — D.  J.  H. 
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644.  G.  Klein,  “Romer  4  und  die  Idee  der  Heilsgeschichte,”  EvangTheol  23 
(8,  ’63)  424-447. 

The  appeal  to  Abraham  as  a  person  historically  related  to  the  Christ-event 
has  an  eminently  historicocritical  meaning.  The  appeal  does  not  furnish  the 
basis  for  a  development  of  salvation-history ;  instead,  it  actually  denies  and 
rejects  any  such  development.  Therefore  Rom  4  is  not  a  locus  classicus  for  the 
conception  of  salvation-history  but  a  proof  that  the  alleged  salvation-history  has 
become  profane  history. — J.  J.  C. 

645.  J.  Kurzinger,  “Der  Schliissel  zum  Verstandnis  von  Rom  7,”  BibZeit  7 
(2,  ’63)  270-274. 

The  key  to  the  understanding  of  Rom  7  is  to  be  found  in  7:25.  This  verse 
does  not  form  the  conclusion  of  a  train  of  thought,  for  7:25b — 8:4  is  logically 
connected  with  7:7-25a.  Paul  in  7:25a  gives  a  first  and  tentative  answer  to  the 
despairing  question  of  7:24.  Then  he  immediately  seeks  to  explain  and  to  give  a 
firmer  basis  for  his  answer.  This  second  treatment  of  the  problem  is  found  in 
7:25b  which  logically  is  closely  connected  with  8:1  ff. 

A  decisive  factor  for  determining  where  7 :25b  logically  belongs  is  the  exact 
understanding  of  autos  ego:  “I  by  myself,  I  dependent  on  myself  (alone).”  Here 
the  apostle  is  not  speaking  in  his  own  person  but  using  the  dialogue  technique 
of  the  diatribe.  In  this  genre,  two  situations  are  contrasted:  one,  man  utterly 
dependent  on  his  own  helplessness ;  the  other,  man  redeemed  and  living  in  Christ. 
— J.  A.  S. 

646.  [Rom  8:28 — 9:24]  M.  J.  Farrelly,  “Predestination  and  the  Christian  in 
Saint  Paul,”  AmBenRev  14  (4,  ’63)  572-589. 

In  God’s  relation  to  the  Jews,  His  choice  and  the  means  He  gives  men  to 
respond  to  that  choice  are  not  antecedently  infallibly  efficacious.  Paul  makes  this 
point  explicitly  when  he  warns  the  Christians  to  learn  from  God’s  dealings  with 
the  Jews.  The  power  of  God,  where  it  concerns  the  salvation  of  the  individual, 
is  not  defended  by  any  theory  of  antecedently  infallibly  efficacious  decrees  and 
grace.  Rather,  Paul  shows  that  those  who  continually  resist  God  fall  under  His 
wrath.  God’s  rejection  of  His  chosen  ones  is  only  consequent  upon  their  refusal 
to  submit  to  Him.  For  that  reason  the  Apostle  had  no  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  universal  salvific  will  of  God  with  the  fact  that  not  all  men  are  saved. 
The  explanation  is  that  God’s  call  and  grace  are  conditional  and  depend  upon 
the  response  of  men. — J.  J.  C. 

647.  M.  W.  Schoenberg,  “Huiothesia:  The  Word  and  the  Institution,”  Scrip¬ 
ture  15  (32,  ’63)  115-123. 

Although  the  term  huiothesia  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX,  the  institution  of 
adoption  apparently  existed  in  Israel  as  one  can  judge  from  Rom  9:4;  Exod 
2:10;  Jer  3:19;  1  Chr  28:6  and  especially  from  Gen  15:4  which  is  clarified  by 
the  Nuzu  archives. 
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648.  G.  Friedrich,  “Christus,  Einheit  und  Norm  der  Christen.  Das  Grundmotiv 
des  1.  Korintherbriefs,”  KerDogma  9  (4,  ’63)  235-258. 

The  fact  that  the  faithful  belong  wholly  to  Christ  is  the  principle  by  which 
Paul  solves  all  the  problems  at  Corinth.  Christ  is  the  content  of  the  proclamation. 
He  is  the  basis  for  the  exhortations  to  the  community.  He  is  the  central  motiva¬ 
tion  for  the  Church’s  action.  But  Christ  determines  not  only  the  actions  of  the 
Christians.  Their  conduct  as  a  group  has  also  definite  consequences  for  Christ 
who  is  really  present.  Thus  Paul  makes  clear  to  the  Christians  their  union  with 
Christ  and  their  Christological  responsibility. 

When  Paul  speaks  of  Christ,  he  has  before  his  eyes  the  whole  Christ.  He  is 
thinking  not  only  of  the  risen  (15:1  f¥.)  but  also  of  the  glorified  Christ  (8:6) 
who  will  return  at  the  parousia  (7:29  f¥.).  The  risen  and  glorified  Christ  is  not 
to  be  separated  from  the  earthly  Jesus.  For  it  is  to  the  crucified  Savior  that 
Paul  refers  both  his  own  loyal  followers  and  those  who  crave  wisdom  (1:17  ff., 
2:2).  The  faithful  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  incestuous  man,  because 
the  Paschal  Lamb  is  slain  (5:7).  Married  persons  and  disturbers  of  the  liturgical 
service  are  directed  by  a  word  of  the  Lord  (7:10;  11:23  ff.).  Through  His  death 
on  the  cross  Jesus  redeemed  not  only  the  slaves  but  their  masters  as  well 
(7:22  f.).  He  died  for  the  weak  brethren  (8:11).  Finally,  the  confession  “Lord 
Jesus”  (12:3)  and  the  words  at  the  Last  Supper  make  it  clear  that  the  earthly 
Jesus  and  the  glorified  Lord  belong  together. — J.  J.  C. 

649.  [1  Cor  1 — 3]  L.  Newbigin,  “The  Message  and  the  Messengers.  Notes  of 
Bible  Studies  Given  at  the  Singapore  ‘Situation’  Conference,”  SEAJourn 
Theol  5  (2,  ’63)  85-98. 

Paul’s  discussion  of  the  apostolate  can  help  one  to  understand  what  it  means  to 
belong  to  the  Church  in  the  Asian  situation. 

650.  G.  R.  Dunstan,  “Hard  Sayings — V.  I  Cor.  6.  16,”  Theology  66  (522, 
’63)  491-493. 

The  text  has  no  direct  relevance  to  the  Christian  understanding  of  marriage ; 
it  simply  indicates  that  a  Christian  who  engages  in  the  immorality  of  pagan 
religious  rites,  defiles  the  temple  of  Christ’s  Body  and  is  in  fact  an  apostate. 

651.  V.  Neckebrouch,  “Paulus’  houding  tegenover  het  huwelijk  in  1  Kor.  7 
volgens  de  hedendaagse  exegese”  [Paul’s  Attitude  toward  Marriage  in 
1  Cor  7  according  to  Modern  Exegesis],  Bijdragen  24  (2,  ’63)  171-191. 

In  this  extensive  survey  of  modern  opinions  the  inquiry  is  confined  strictly 
to  exegetical  studies.  Generally  speaking,  a  negative  explanation  of  marriage 
viewed  as  a  remedimn  concupiscentiae  is  based  upon  v.  2  and  finds  some  support 
in  vv.  33-34.  A  middle  and  moderating  position  calls  attention  to  the  ambiguity 
in  Paul’s  train  of  thought:  marriage  is  not  a  sin  (vv.  28,  36),  rather  something 
good  (v.  38)  and  may  even  be  called  a  grace  (v.  7).  Virginity,  however,  remains 
a  more  excellent  thing,  and  this  superiority  ought  to  be  understood  in  a  moral 
and  religious  sense. 
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Finally,  the  positive  interpretation  of  marriage  seeks  to  view  in  a  different 
light  the  verses  which  seem  to  support  the  negative  opinion.  Marriage  has  an 
irreplaceable  and  sanctifying  function  in  salvation.  The  preference  given  to 
virginity  is  pragmatic,  not  theological,  and  what  eventually  tips  the  scale  is 
Paul’s  principle  that  everyone  should  remain  in  the  state  in  which  he  was  called. 
— W.  B. 

652.  T.  P.  Considine,  “The  Pauline  Privilege.  (Further  examination  of  1  Cor. 
vii,  12-17),”  AusCathRec  40  (2,  ’63)  107-119. 

P.  Dulau  has  written  “The  Pauline  Privilege,”  CathBibQuart  13  (1951) 
146-152.  “In  this  article  I  argue  that  much  of  Father  Dulau’s  criticism  of  the 
common  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  quite  justified  and  that  he  is  perfectly 
right  in  observing,  ‘How  could  the  apostle  authorize  a  derogation  from  the 
principle  of  marital  indissolubility  which  he  has  just  proclaimed  so  forcefully 
by  recalling  that  this  is  a  formal  prescription  of  the  Lord,  and  that  he  relies 
on  none  but  himself  to  give  this  authorization  !’  However  I  argue  that  the  com¬ 
mentators  are  quite  right  in  holding  that  the  words  tois  de  loipois,  etc.,  introduce 
what  follows  (v.  12)  but  that  they  have  misunderstood  the  contrast  that  the 
words  involve.  I  argue  that  the  ‘privilege,’  if  a  privilege,  is  not  the  permission  to 
divorce  a  pagan  spouse  in  certain  circumstances  but  rather  the  counsel,  or  even 
the  command,  to  retain  her.  This,  I  submit,  is  the  conclusion  that  follows  from 
a  linguistic  and  literary  study  of  the  context,  and  is,  moreover,  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  view  of  many,  if  not  all,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  both  Greek 
and  Latin.” 

653.  [1  Cor  7:22]  B.  M.  Ahern,  “The  Lord’s  Freedman,”  Way  2  (3,  ’62) 
166-176. 

Christ,  the  glorified  Savior  of  the  world,  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  has  set  men 
free  from  the  bonds  of  the  Law,  from  sin  and  from  death,  and  made  them  like 
Himself  truly  free  men. 

654.  [1  Cor  7:32-34]  L.  Legrand,  “The  Spiritual  Value  of  Virginity  according 
to  St  Paul,”  Indian  Ecclesiastical  Studies  1  (3,  ’62)  175-195. 

Virginity  is  freedom  from  the  world,  not  in  a  Platonist  sense  as  if  disengage¬ 
ment,  indifference  and  abstract  contemplation  were  the  Christian  ideal.  Christian 
life  is  not  extasis  but  exodus.  Virginity  gives  the  inner  freedom  which  allows  a 
swift  progress  in  this  exodus.  Free  from  any  necessity  to  “please”  the  world,  the 
Christian  who  has  chosen  virginity  may  devote  all  his  care  to  “please  the  Lord,” 
i.e.,  to  be  totally  dedicated  to  Him.  Christian  virginity  may  be  understood  as  a 
spiritual  marriage  (2  Cor  11:2),  even  though  Paul  does  not  use  the  term  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  pagan  hieros  gamos.  Virginity  is  a  matter  of 
love.  And  an  analysis  of  Eph  5:25-32  shows  that  virginity  contains  the  plenitude 
of  the  mystery  which  matrimony  only  signifies,  the  mystery  of  the  conjugal  and 
virginal  agape  of  Christ  and  the  Church. — L.  L.  (Author). 
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655.  [1  Cor  11:20-34]  R.  H.  Thompson,  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Eucha¬ 
rist  in  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul/’  AusCathRec  40  (2,  ’63)  96-106. 

According  to  the  Apostle,  Christ  instituted  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  He 
is  really  present  in  the  Eucharist. 

656.  [1  Cor  11:23-25]  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “Los  elementos  de  la  tradicion 
eucaristica  en  relacion  con  Jesucristo,”  RevEspT eol  23  (1,  ’63)  47-60. 

From  a  study  of  Mt  26:26-28;  Mk  14:22-24;  1  Cor  11:23-25;  Lk  22:19-20, 
and  from  a  consideration  of  the  arguments  against  the  institution  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  by  Jesus,  one  must  conclude  that  Paul  did  not  invent  the  Eucharist,  but 
rather  that  he  discovered  the  tradition  already  existent  in  an  early  Aramaic 
form.  It  would  have  been  incredibly  audacious  for  the  primitive  community  to 
narrate  such  an  institution  as  coming  from  the  Lord,  if  the  Eucharist  were 
not  Christ’s.  Vague  resemblances  with  Hellenistic  mysteries  cannot  be  denied, 
as  even  several  early  Christian  writers  admitted.  But  resemblance  is  not  de¬ 
pendence;  the  force  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  any  alleged  dependence  must 
be  rejected. 

The  Eucharist,  linked  with  Resurrection-faith,  with  Christ’s  salvific  death, 
and  with  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  is  critically  inexplicable  if  not  rooted 
in  an  historical  event. — M.  A.  F. 

657.  [1  Cor  12 — 14]  F.  Farrell,  “Outburst  of  Tongues:  The  New  Penetration,’’ 
ChristToday  7  (Sept.  13,  ’63)  1163-67. 

The  recent  revival  of  speaking  in  tongues  is  described  and  compared  with  the 
biblical  data.  Most  evangelicals  “are  sympathetically  waiting  to  see  the  fruit  of 
the  new  movement,  not  wishing  to  quench  the  Spirit,  but  sensing  a  need  to  try 
the  spirits.” 

658.  [1  Cor  12 — 14]  “II.  A  Symposium  on  the  Tongues  Movement,”  BibSac 
120  (480,  ’63)  309-321.  [Cf.  §  8-241.] 

S.  L.  Johnson,  “The  Gift  of  Tongues  and  the  Book  of  Acts,”  309-311. 

Tongues  was  a  gift  of  limited  occurrence  in  the  period  of  Acts  and  was 
intended  to  authenticate  the  message  of  the  early  Church  in  the  presence  of 
outsiders. 

S.  D.  Toussaint,  “First  Corinthians  Thirteen  and  the  Tongues  Question,” 
311-316. 

Tongues,  a  gift  for  the  early  years  of  the  Church,  have  long  ceased  because 
their  purpose  was  not  a  permanent  one. 

G.  W.  Dollar,  “Church  History  and  the  Tongues  Movement,”  316-321. 

The  voice  of  Church  history  is  against  the  modern  tongues  movement  and 
would  stigmatize  it  as  being  an  unscriptural  and  unhistorical  phenomenon. 
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659.  G.  Iber,  “Zum  Verstandnis  von  I  Cor  12:31,”  ZeitNTWiss  54  (1-2,  ’63) 
43-52. 

Several  authors  have  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  justify  the  interpretation  of 
zeloute  as  an  imperative.  Instead  the  verb  should  be  understood  as  an  indicative, 
and  the  verse  means:  you  Corinthians  in  your  enthusiasm  for  true  and  genuine 
Christian  gifts  seek  these  at  the  expense  of  the  good  of  the  entire  body.  What 
should  be  decisive  is  clear  from  1  Cor  13:  love  or  charity  should  be  the  measure 
of  all  things  including  the  charismata.  The  second  half  of  1  Cor  14:31  gives 
Paul’s  corrective  for  the  mistaken  attitude  of  the  Corinthians.  You  seek  what 
you  think  are  the  better  charismata,  but  I  point  out  to  you  a  higher  way,  namely 
charity. — J.  J.  C. 

660.  D.  H.  Gill,  “Through  a  Glass  Darkly:  A  Note  on  1  Corinthians  13,12,” 
C a  th B  ib  Quart  25  (4,  ’63)  427-429. 

Plutarch,  Isis  and  Osiris,  ch.  76,  382a-b,  uses  both  the  images,  ainigma  and 
esoptron,  in  a  manner  strikingly  parallel  to  Paul’s  use  of  them,  which  indicates 
that  the  Apostle  in  this  text  was  not  necessarily  influenced  only  by  passages  from 
the  LXX. 

661.  F.  Neirynck,  “De  Grote  Drie.  Bij  een  nieuwe  vertaling  van  I  Cor.,  XIII, 
13”  [The  Great  Three.  In  a  New  Translation  of  1  Cor  13:13],  EphTheol 
Lov  39  (3,  ’63)  595-615. 

The  statement  of  v.  13  can  be  interpreted  in  two  ways:  (1)  mini  de,  taken 
in  the  temporal  sense,  indicates  that  faith,  hope  and  charity  remain  during  the 
earthly  life  of  the  Christian;  (2)  nuni  de,  taken  in  the  eschatological  sense, 
indicates  that  they  remain  in  the  life  to  come.  The  latter  interpretation  is  to  be 
preferred  because  of  the  Pauline  use  of  nuni  de  and  the  biblical  doctrine  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  word  menei.  This  explanation  is  also  recommended  by  reason  of 
the  context  of  the  Hymn  of  Love.  Among  recent  studies  the  article  of  M.-F. 
Lacan,  RechSciRel  46  (3,  ’58)  321-343  [cf.  §  3-408]  is  significant.  W.  Grossouw 
objects  to  the  eschatological  interpretation  ( RevBib  61  [’54]  508-532)  in  view 
of  other  sayings  of  Paul.  However  if  Rom  8:24  and  2  Cor  5:7  are  correctly 
related  to  Pauline  theology,  there  appears  to  be  no  contradiction. — E.  J.  K. 

662.  [1  Cor  14:7]  R.  Keydell,  “Homos,”  ZeitNTWiss  54  (1-2,  ’63)  145-146. 

To  the  instance  given  by  J.  Jeremias  for  homos  in  the  sense  of  “likewise,” 
ZeitNTWiss  52  (1-2,  ’61)  127-128  [cf.  §  6-504],  may  be  added  the  reading  at 
the  beginning  of  chap.  24  of  the  third  book  of  Agathias’  history. 

663.  [1  Cor  15:1-11]  A.  Sisti,  “San  Paolo  e  la  catechesi  primitiva,”  BibOriente 
5  (4,  ’63)  133-139. 

An  exegesis  of  the  pericope  forms  the  basis  for  a  consideration  of  the  Apostle’s 
catechesis  and  its  relation  to  the  gospel,  to  tradition,  to  salvation,  and  at  the  end 
there  is  a  discussion  of  Paul’s  catechesis  of  the  Resurrection. 
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664.  [1  Cor  15:4]  J.  Jocz,  “  ‘Tertia  Die,  Secundum  Scripturas’,”  CanJourn 
Theol  9  (3,  ’63)  174-184. 

‘‘It  is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  carried 
eschatological  significance  and  had  something  to  do  with  the  fulfilment  of  the 
messianic  hope.  Sunday  was  an  extension  of  the  Sabbath  and  had  little  to  do 
with  a  desire  to  keep  Church  and  Synagogue  separate.  That  it  later  served  such 
a  purpose  is  a  matter  which  has  no  connection  with  Christian  origins.” 

After  an  examination  of  the  scriptural  evidence  the  following  conclusions  are 
reached. 

“1.  The  phrase  ‘the  third  day’  was  prompted  by  the  intention  to  make  room 
for  the  intervening  Sabbath.  Behind  this  phrase  is  genuine  Jewish  sentiment 
which  refuses  the  suggestion  that  God  would  break  the  Sabbath  even  for  the 
sake  of  the  Messiah. 

.  “2.  Kata  tas  graphas  in  1  Cor  15:4  carries  no  appeal  to  any  particular  text 
but  refers  to  the  Sabbath  as  the  primordial  principle  underlying  the  act  of 
creation  and  the  Covenant. 

“3.  The  Day  of  the  Lord  does  not  replace  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  but  extends  it. 
It  fills  the  Sabbath  with  soteriological  and  eschatological  content. 

“4.  The  first  day  is  the  day  of  the  messianic  week  or  age.  It  serves  as  the 
constant  reminder  that  the  transition  or  the  apokatastasis  has  already  begun. 
Believers  already  live  in  the  eighth  day,  which  is  the  dawn  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  The  world  is  already  caught  up  in  the  process  of  renewal.” 

665.  [1  Cor  15:4]  C.  Mackay,  “The  Third  Day,”  ChurchQuartRev  164  (352, 
’63)  289-299. 

In  sacred  history  the  third  day  is  conventionally  the  crucial  time  bringing 
event  after  tension.  Isaac  escaped  death  on  the  third  day  of  his  fateful  journey 
(Gen  22:4  ff.).  On  the  third  day  of  the  third  moon  after  Israel  left  Egypt,  they 
received  ordinances  by  which  they  should  live  and  become  the  covenant  nation 
(Exod  19).  Paul  apparently  does  not  specify  a  text  because  he  is  concerned  with 
the  fundamental  correspondence  between  the  whole  of  the  OT  and  the  events 
of  the  NT.  His  thought  seems  to  rest  on  the  true  miracles  of  life  in  vegetation, 
the  seed  (1  Cor  15:36  ff.)  and  the  first  fruits  (1  Cor  15:20,  23). 

Similar  images  for  the  Resurrection  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  NT.  The  grain 
of  wheat  dies  and  rises  again  (Jn  12:24).  For  the  apostles  the  Resurrection  was 
akin  to  the  creation  in  the  beginning.  For  Paul  the  Second  Adam  was  a  re¬ 
enactment  of  the  First  (1  Cor  15).  In  Jn  15:1  God  is  pictured  as  the  husband¬ 
man.  It  is  evident  from  Gen  1  that  creation  of  terrestrial  life  can  be  judged 
essentially  third-day  activity,  and  according  to  the  Scriptures  this  work 
continues. 

Evidently  Paul  and  his  peers  had  before  them  an  assignment  to  a  third  day 
of  the  fundamental  miracle  of  life.  Therefore  it  may  be  possible  for  a  Christian 
to  see  in  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures  the  accounts  of  creation  and 
Resurrection  as  fortifying  each  other. — J.  J.  C. 
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666.  [2  Cor  7:4]  H.  Holsteix.  "La  parresia  darts  le  Nouveau  Testament.”  Bib 
VieChret  53  (  63)  45-54. 

Christian  parresia,  a  firm  confidence  based  upon  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  not 
only  gives  solid  hope  of  future  victory  but  also  includes  an  already  accomplished 
triumph  over  the  powers  of  evil  and  of  death. 

667.  [2  Cor  10:5]  W.  Kerx.  “  ‘Wir  nehmen  alles  Denken  gefangen  fur  den 
Gehorsam  gegen  Christas’,”  GeistLeb  36  (  4.  ’63  i  241-245. 

Paul  makes  even.-  mind  a  captive  subject  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  an 
obedience  which  redeems,  sets  free  and  perfects  man. 

Galatians — Hebrews 

668.  S.  D.  Toussaixt.  ‘‘The  Chronological  Problem  of  Galatians  2:1-10/’ 
BibSac  120  (480.  ’63  )  334-340. 

The  following  represents  the  probable  succession  of  events:  (1)  Paul  and 
Barnabas  return  to  Antioch  from  the  famine  visit  to  Jerusalem  which  is 
described  in  Acts  11.  (2)  They  embark  on  the  first  missionary  journey  and 
return  to  Antioch.  (3)  Reports  about  Judaizers  who  are  disturbing  the  churches 
of  Galatia  reach  the  missionaries.  (4)  Paul  writes  Galatians  from  Antioch. 
(5)  Shortly  afterward  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  was  held.  Gal  2:1-10  seems  to 
refer  to  the  famine  visit  (Acts  11:27-30;. — J.  J.  C. 

Gal  3:15,  cf.  §  8-622. 

669.  H.  Barxette,  ‘‘One  Way  of  Life:  Personal  and  Social,”  RevExp  60  (4, 
’63  )  414-429. 

“It  is  the  aim  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  ethical  content  of  Ephesians  as  to 
its  theological  character  and  meaning  for  life  in  the  church,  the  family,  and  the 
Christian  conflict  with  evil  in  the  world.” 

670.  R.  B.  Browx,  “Ephesians  Among  the  Letters  of  Paul,”  RevExp  60  (A, 
’63)  373-379. 

The  usual  introductory  questions  are  treated  and  an  evaluation  given  of  recent 
commentaries;  Pauline  authorship  of  the  letter  is  favored. 

671.  H.  H.  Culpepper,  “One  Mission — Missions  and  Evangelism,”  RevExp 
60  (4,  ’63  )  388-398. 

Ephesians  is  “the  most  adequate  single  book  available  for  suggesting  the 
nature  of  a  theology  of  Christian  mission  for  our  time.” 

672.  \Y.  E.  Ward,  “One  Body — The  Church,”  RezExp  60  (4,  ’63)  399-413. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  “to  set  forth  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  Church 
as  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  against  the  background 
of  his  wide  use  of  the  ‘body’  metaphor  in  other  epistles,  and  in  the  context  of 
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his  whole  doctrine  of  the  Church/’  An  application  is  then  made  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  situation  in  ecclesiology. 

673.  [Eph  1:3 — 2:10]  R.  Summers.  ‘'One  Message — Redemption.”  RevExp 
60  (4,  ’63)  380-387. 

An  exegesis  of  the  passage  shows  that  “the  One  Message  of  this  ‘the  greatest 
piece  of  writing  in  all  history’  is  the  message  of  God’s  redemption  for  man’s 
sin.  Redemption  is  not  by  human  attainment;  it  is  not  by  human  achievement; 
it  is  by  God’s  provision.” 

674.  J.  Cambier,  “La  benediction  d’Eph  1:3-14."  ZeitXTWiss  54  (1-2,  ’63) 
58-104. 

A  study  of  the  blessing  indicates  certain  literary  data  and  theological  con¬ 
clusions.  From  a  literary  standpoint  the  pericope.  somewhat  redundant  in  style, 
is  structured  on  the  plan  of  early  confessions  of  faith.  Two  literary  devices  are 
noteworthy,  the  presence  of  the  ABA'  pattern  and  the  brief  commentary  added 
in  1 :6  and  1:12  to  the  refrain  eis  epainon  ( tes )  doxes  autou. 

Among  the  doctrinal  conclusions  are  the  following.  The  “benediction"  is  a 
very  ancient  literary  theme  for  presenting  salvation  and  the  complex  of  Messian¬ 
ic  blessings.  In  the  plan  of  redemption  here  described,  knowledge  is  stressed. 
The  exposition  of  salvation  as  “heavenly"  would  appeal  to  the  readers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Asia  Minor  churches.  The  action  of  the  Trinity  is  clearly  mentioned, 
and  terms  are  employed  which  are  characteristic  of  each  Person.  The  repetition 
of  certain  key  words  emphasizes  the  fundamental  religious  conception  underlying 
the  entire  passage  which  is  pervaded  by  an  tmiversalistic  outlook.  Finally,  the 
expression  “who  first  hoped  in  Christ"  does  not  mean  Jewish  Christians, 
nor  does  it  imply  that  all  Christians  pre-existed  in  Christ.  Instead  the  words 
signify  that  all  the  faithful  welcome  the  benefits  of  salvation  which  are  brought 
to  them  through  Christ.  The  article  ends  with  an  outline  and  strophic  division 
of  the  pericope  followed  by  an  original  translation  of  the  verses. — T.  T.  C. 

675.  P.  Dacquixo,  “Preghiera  di  S.  Paolo  per  la  perseveranza  dei  suoi 
cristiani  (Ef.  3,14-21)  ”  BibOnente  5  (2.  ’63)  41-46. 

After  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  passage,  a  fresh  translation  is  given  which 
embodies  the  fruits  of  the  preceding  exegesis. 

676.  [Eph  4:4-5]  M.  Riber.  “San  Pablo,  maestro  del  unionismo."  Cu'.tBib  20 
(190.  ’63)  168-171. 

Paul’s  vision  of  the  people  of  God  united  in  Christ  should  provide  the  revealed 
basis  and  inspiration  for  our  efforts  toward  Christian  unity  in  these  days. 

677.  F.  Durrwell.  “Le  Christ,  premier  et  dernier.  Colossiens  I.  13-20."  Bib 
VieChrct  54  (’63)  16-28. 

This  passage  clearly  shows  that  beyond  the  world  of  darkness  and  the  world 
of  ’.;.ght  there  i>  a  radical  unitv  in  Christ  who  has  created  all  things. 

o  •  o 
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678.  [1  Thes  4:6-8,  10-13]  H.  J.  Frede,  “Eine  neue  Handschrift  des  Pauluskom- 
mentars  von  Pelagius,”  RevBen  73  (3-4,  ’63)  307-311. 

The  Staats-  und  Universitatsbibliothek  of  Gottingen  possesses  a  fragment 
written  at  the  turn  of  the  eighth-ninth  century,  which  contains  Pelagius’  com¬ 
mentary  on  1  Thes  4:6-8,  10-13.  The  document  belongs  to  what  A.  Souter  terms 
the  shorter  or  Anglo-Saxon  interpolated  form  of  Pseudo-Jerome.  The  text  is 
here  reproduced  with  Souter’s  apparatus  criticus  for  these  verses. — J.  J.  C. 

679.  [2  Thes  2:4]  F.  Mussner,  “Das  Buch  Judith  und  die  neutestamentliche 
Antichristidee,”  TrierTheolZeit  72  (4,  ’63)  242-245. 

H.  Haag,  Studien  sum  Buche  Judith  (1963)  has  pointed  out  a  link  between 
Judith  and  2  Thessalonians.  In  Jth  3:8;  6:2b  statements  are  made  concerning 
Nebuchadnezzar  which  correspond  to  Paul’s  description  of  the  Antichrist  (2 
Thes  2:14).  The  reason  is  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  conceived  as  a  metahistori- 
cal  figure  representing  the  secular  power  which,  from  time  to  time  in  history 
but  especially  in  the  final  onslaught  of  Antichrist,  fights  against  God  and  God’s 
people. — J.  J.  C. 

680.  M.  Lackmann,  “Paulus  ordiniert  Timotheus.  Wie  das  katholische 
Bischofs-  und  Priesteramt  entsteht,”  Bausteine  3  (12,  ’63)  1-4. 

In  order  that  Timothy  might  fulfill  his  mission  of  strengthening  the  troubled 
church  of  Ephesus,  baptism  was  not  sufficient.  He  needed  a  higher  power  to 
enable  him  to  be  spiritual  head  of  that  church  and  of  its  ministers  (Amtstrdger) , 
and  this  spiritual  power  was  conferred  by  episcopal  ordination  (1  Tim  1:18; 
4:14;  2  Tim  1:6-14).  That  Paul  consecrated  Timothy  a  bishop  is  evident  also 
from  the  admonition  to  watch  over  others’  conduct  and  teaching  and  to  judge 
impartially  (1  Tim  5:20-21)  and  to  ordain  others  (2  Tim  2:2). — D.  J.  H. 

681.  R.  Williamson,  “Platonism  and  Hebrews,”  ScotJournTheol  16  (4,  ’63) 
415-424. 

A  summary  of  the  main  features  of  Plato’s  theory  of  ideas  prepares  the  way 
for  the  examination  of  Heb  8:1,  5;  9:11,  23,  24;  10:1,  11:1,  3,  passages  which 
are  said  to  be  Platonic  in  inspiration.  A  study  of  these  texts  shows  that  there 
are  not  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  the  author  of  Hebrews  was  deflected 
from  his  task  of  presenting  a  thoroughly  Christian  exposition  of  Christ’s  priest¬ 
hood  and  sacrifice  by  a  tendency  to  allow  philosophical  categories  and  theories  to 
distort  his  thinking.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  sacred  writer  borrowed 
from  the  language  of  Platonism,  though  he  rarely  managed  to  use  Platonic  terms 
accurately. 

Scholars  have  claimed  that  there  is  Platonism  in  Hebrews  for  two  reasons. 
First,  theologians  too  frequently  have  read  Christian  conclusions  out  of  phil¬ 
osophical  statements  of  Plato.  Secondly,  the  fact  that  there  is  in  Christian 
theology  an  unavoidable  distinction  between  earth  and  heaven  has  led  some 
scholars  to  see  in  it  the  Platonic  dualism  between  the  eternal  world  of  ideas 
and  the  phenomenal  world. 
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Certainly  the  author  of  Hebrews  did  not  borrow  anything,  ideas  or  ter¬ 
minology  directly  from  Plato’s  own  writings.  Whether  he  did  so  indirectly, 
through  the  mediation  of  Philo,  is  another  question. — J.  J.  C. 

682.  P.  De  Letter,  “The  Judgment  After  Death  r post  mortem  indicium ’  Hebr. 
9,  27,”  ClerMon  27  (10,  ’63)  365-374. 

The  starting  point  of  the  dogmatic  development  in  the  Church’s  faith  con¬ 
cerning  the  particular  judgment  is  first  what  Scripture  says  about  the  judgment 
of  God  on  the  Last  Day  and  secondly  some  indications  regarding  the  fate  of 
those  who  die  before  the  parousia. 

C atholic  Epistles — Apocalypse 

683.  S.  C.  Agourides,  “The  Origin  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Suggestions  for 
a  Fresh  Approach,”  Greek  Orthodox  Theological  Review  9(1,  ’63)  67-78. 

If  a  person  carefully  studies  “the  literary  nature  of  the  epistle  and  more 
especially  keeps  in  mind  (1)  its  Palestinian  Semitic  ethos  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  indisputable  influence  of  the  Hellenistic  diatribe  and  rhetoric  on  the  epistle, 
on  the  other;  (2)  the  unification  of  the  various  themes  of  the  epistle  on  the  one 
hand  because  of  some  definite  situation  (Sitz  im  Leben)  and  cause,  and  the 
tendency  to  generalize  some  of  the  factors  of  the  definite  situation,  on  the  other ; 
and  (3)  the  unmistakable  homiletic  and  kerygmatic  character  of  the  epistle  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  unfinished  epistolic  form,  on  the  other — if  all  these  things 
are  kept  in  mind,  it  can  be  concluded  that  St.  James  made  this  address  in 
Aramaic  as  the  result  of  definite  cause,  and  to  meet  a  definite  situation,  and  that 
later  he  himself  put  the  speech  in  writing.  Quite  some  time,  perhaps,  after  the 
storm  that  caused  the  Apostle’s  intervention,  some  scribe  of  the  first  com¬ 
munity  translated  the  speech  into  the  Greek  language  and  admonitory  air,  and 
with  a  preamble  he  gave  it  an  epistolary  character,  that  it  might  be  read  in  all 
of  the  Churches,  and  that  all  Christians  might  benefit  from  its  contents.”  It 
was  probably  between  A.D.  40-50  that  James  intervened  to  defend  the  rights 
of  the  poor  who  were  being  oppressed  by  the  wealthy  Christians. 

684.  Z.  C.  Hodges,  “Light  on  James  Two  from  Textual  Criticism,”  BibSac  120 
(480,  ’63)  341-350. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  reading  choris,  the  Byzantine  variant  ek  should  be 
preferred  in  Jas  2:18,  and  this  correction  throws  new  light  on  the  entire  passage. 
One  then  realizes  that  it  is  an  objector  who  is  speaking  in  2:18-19  to  whom 
James  replies  in  2:20-23.  Only  in  2:24  does  the  writer  begin  once  more  to 
address  the  readers  in  general. — J.  J.  C. 

685.  Evangile  50  (’63)  devotes  its  entire  issue  to  a  detailed  exegesis  of  1  Peter: 

J.  G.  Gourbillon,  “La  premiere  Lpitre  de  Saint  Pierre,”  5-7. 

F.  M.  Du  Buit,  “L’apotre  Pierre  vous  parle.  Pierre  et  la  Tradition 
chretienne.  ‘Voici  votre  vocation’,”  8-96. 
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686.  £.  Massaux,  “Le  texte  de  la  Ia  Petri  du  papyrus  Bodmer  VIII  (P72),” 
EphT heolLov  39  (3,  ’63)  616-671. 

Apparently  this  papyrus  belongs  to  von  Soden’s  H  text,  although  it  is  not 
very  close  to  certain  members  of  this  group  such  as  33,  P  and  aleph.  The  MS  is 
much  closer,  first  and  in  a  descending  order,  to  104,  424,  326,  81,  and  in  the 
second  place  to  A  and  B.  On  the  other  hand,  P72  occasionally  contains  readings 
found  in  one  or  other  MS  of  a  different  family  and  thus  proves  to  be  a  witness 
of  the  “wild  texts”  ( textes  sauvages )  current  in  the  third  century. — J.  J.  C. 

687.  [1  Pt  3:18-21]  W.  Bieder,  “Der  Descensus  Jesu  Christi  und  die  Mission 
der  Christen,”  Kirchenblutt  fur  die  reformierte  Schzveiz  119  (Oct.  10,  ’63) 
306-309. 

Christ’s  Descent  to  Hades  is  understood  only  in  terms  of  the  Christian  mission. 
This  is  clear  from  the  context  of  1  Pt  3  and  from  1  Tim  3:16. — J.  J.  C. 

1  John,  cf.  §  8-612. 

1  Jn  5:5-8,  cf.  §  8-623. 

688.  A.  Calmet,  “Le  temoignage  de  l’eau,  du  sang,  de  l’Esprit.  I  Jean  5,  6.8,” 
BibVieChret  53  (’63)  35-36. 

Different  interpretations  of  the  verses  are  discussed. 

689.  A.  H.  Dammers,  “Hard  Sayings — II.  I  John  5.  16  ff.,”  Theology  66  (519, 
’63)  370-372. 

A  solution  is  offered  for  two  difficulties:  the  passage  seems  to  be  harsh  upon 
some  sinners  and  also  to  contradict  other  statements  in  the  Epistle. 

690.  J.  N.  Birdsall,  “The  Text  of  Jude  in  P72,”  JournTheolStud  14  (2,  ’63) 
394-399. 

A  number  of  unusual  readings  of  the  papyrus  are  attested  by  a  group  of 
witnesses,  namely  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  Liber  Commicus  and  the  Phil- 
oxenian  Syrian  version.  Furthermore,  the  MS’s  reading  for  vv.  22-23  may  be 
the  original  text. — J.  J.  C. 

691.  BibTerreSainte  59  (’63)  has  the  following  articles  on  the  Apocalypse. 
Most  of  the  articles  are  illustrated. 

J.  Becq,  “L’Apocalypse.  1.  Sa  mentalite,”  2. 

M.  Bobichon,  “666.  Le  chiffre  de  la  bete,”  3-4. 

J.  Peron,  “L’Apocalypse.  2.  Son  langage,”  4-5. 

J.-M.  Fenasse,  “L’Apocalypse.  3.  Sa  theologie,”  6-7. 

I.  Gorainoff,  “L’lle  ou  Ton  revit  le  mieux  la  ‘Revelation’  de  Saint  Jean,” 
8-10,  15-21. 
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692.  M.  J.  Cantley,  “Introduction  to  Apocalyptic,”  Bible  Today  1  (8,  ’63) 
500-504. 

Written  generally  in  time  of  persecution  to  bring  consolation  to  the  afflicted, 
apocalyptic  “interprets  the  difficulties  of  the  present  in  terms  of  the  past  and 
looks  forward  to  a  definitive  redemption  in  the  future.” 

Apoc  3:2,  cf.  §  8-587. 

693.  D.  R.  Hillers,  “Revelation  13:18  and  a  Scroll  from  Murabba‘at,”  Bull 
AmSchOrRes  170  (’63)  65. 

Against  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  the  beast  referred  to  the  emperor 
Nero,  whose  name  in  Hebrew  has  the  numerical  value  666,  if  it  is  spelled  nrwn 
qsr,  it  has  been  objected  that  the  second  word  should  be  spelled  qsyr.  “It  may 
now  be  pointed  out  that  in  an  Aramaic  document  from  Murabba'at  ( DID  II, 
no.  18,  PI.  XXIX),  dated  to  the  ‘second  year  of  the  emperor  Nero,’  the  name 
is  spelled  nrwn  qsr ,  as  required  by  the  theory.  The  last  two  consonants  of  qsr 
are  damaged,  but  enough  is  preserved  to  show  that  no  vowel-letter  was  written 
between  the  s  and  r.” 

694.  J.  N.  Birdsall,  “Rev.  XIII.  6,”  JournTheolStud  14  (2,  ’63)  399-400. 

The  reading  of  P47,  ten  skenen  autou  en  to  ourano,  is  an  attempt  to  simplify  a 
difficult  text  and  therefore  not  original.  The  second  edition  of  the  Greek  NT 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  cites  the  Latin  MS  Gigas 
as  supporting  this  reading.  But  this  attestation  is  questionable.  There  is,  however, 
support  for  P47  in  the  Ethiopic  and  Armenian  versions. — J.  J.  C. 

695.  L.  Cerfaux,  “ ‘L’fivangile  eterner  (Apoc.,  XIV,  6),”  EphTheolLov  39 
(3,  ’63)  672-681. 

Starting  from  Isaiah’s  prophecy  (Isa  52:7-8)  two  formulas  concerning  the 
good  news  of  the  gospel  have  been  developed,  both  of  them  apocalyptic.  That 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  frankly  apocalyptic,  while  that  of  the  Gospels  and  Paul 
implies  the  actual  Messianic  work  and  missionary  activity. 

The  term  “eternal  gospel”  corresponds  to  the  first  formula.  The  good  news  is 
that  of  judgment  and  of  the  definitive  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  seer  foretells  that  at  the  end  of  time  the  divine  plan  will  be  realized  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  order.  This  theme  envisages  the  point  of  transition  from 
time  to  eternity.  Such  is  the  basis  for  the  new  “eternal”  gospel. 

Joachim  of  Floris  understood  the  passage  to  signify  that  a  new  era  would 
follow  after  the  present  economy.  His  interpretation  must  be  rejected,  and  only 
two  explanations  remain.  Either  one  holds  with  Origen  that  God  at  the  end  will 
intervene  miraculously  and  bring  back  the  nations  to  primitive  monotheism  or 
one  can  believe  that  the  divine  intervention  takes  place  within  the  course  of 
history.  At  any  rate,  the  proclamation  of  the  eternal  gospel  must  preserve  its 
frankly  eschatological  tone. 

The  teaching  of  the  Apocalypse  incites  Christians  to  strive  for  the  eschatologi- 
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cal  fulfillment.  But  this  teaching  also  recalls  the  fact  that  it  is  God’s  intervention 
alone  which  unceasingly  prepares  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  mystery.  To  this 
divine  intervention  the  missionary  activity  of  the  Church  must  be  subject. 
-J.  J.  C. 

696.  [Apoc  22:13]  J.-M.  Fenasse,  “Terme  et  debut,  voila  ce  que  je  suis,”  Bib 
VieChret  54  (’63)  43-50. 

Christ  is  the  origin  of  all  being,  life  and  NT  revelation,  the  eschatological 
terminus  of  everything,  the  alpha  and  omega  who  is  and  who  was  and  who 
is  to  come. 


BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

697.  J.  Bourke,  “A  Survey  of  Biblical  Theology,”  LifeSpir  18  (204,  ’63)  51-68. 

Behind  the  Scriptural  pages  lie  three  inter-connected  yet  distinct  realities: 
(1)  the  historical  events  and  objects  described  by  the  authors;  (2)  the  hagi- 
ographers  themselves  and  the  communities  they  addressed;  (3)  the  actual  con¬ 
cepts  and  words  in  which  the  writers  formulated  the  divine  meaning  which  they 
perceived.  Corresponding  to  this  three-fold  division  are  general  schools  of 
thought  among  biblical  theologians.  (1)  An  “orthodox”  school  concentrates  on 
historical  events  which  reveal  the  God  who  acts.  (2)  Another  school  focuses 
attention  on  the  community’s  Sitz  im  Leben.  (3)  The  third  school  concentrates 
on  terms  and  analyzes  them  semantically.  This  orientation  tends  to  become  con¬ 
ceptualized  as  is  often  the  case  in  Kittel’s  Worterbuch.  J.  Barr  in  The  Semantics 
of  Biblical  Language  (1961)  has  criticized  such  word  studies  which  fail  to 
work  out  the  relationship  between  language  and  ideas.  Etymological  history  of 
a  word  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  theological  development.  Intricate 
theological  significances  are  extracted  from  single  words. 

OT  theology,  with  its  greater  emphasis  on  event  and  the  unit  of  tradition  as 
distinct  from  “key  words”  has  remained  relatively  immune  to  the  exaggerations 
criticized  by  Barr.  This  is  especially  true  of  Eichrodt’s  theology  whose  organiz¬ 
ing  principle  is  the  covenant,  and  also  true  of  von  Rad’s  work  which  in  many 
respects  shows  greater  “flexibility  and  perceptiveness.”  Other  OT  introductions 
are  discussed  and  evaluated. — M.  A.  F. 

698.  F.  Festorazzi,  “II  problema  del  metodo  nella  Teologia  biblica,”  ScuolCatt 
91  (4,  ’63)  253-276. 

Biblical  theology  should  include  contributions  from  reason,  faith  and  the 
Church.  Historicocritical  study  of  any  biblical  book  is  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  the  Bible  is  essentially  the  record  of  revelation  and  therefore  cannot  be 
completely  understood  without  faith.  Finally,  biblical  theology  cannot  ignore 
the  function  of  the  Church  which  is  the  authorized  interpreter  of  Scripture. 
-J.  J.  C. 
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699.  W.  Pannenberg,  “The  Crisis  of  the  Scripture-Principle  in  Protestant 
Theology/’  Dialog  2  (4,  ’63)  307-313. 

Theology  should  be  considered  a  universal  science  and  not  merely  a  positive 
science  limited  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Today  there  is  a  crisis  in 
the  very  basis  of  Protestant  theology  because  of  the  dissolution  of  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture.  And  the  question  of  the  relation  between  history  and  interpretation 
leads  up  to  the  hermeneutical  problem:  how  can  one  bridge  the  distance  between 
the  past  of  the  texts  and  the  present  of  the  interpreter  ?  The  solution  seems  to 
lie  in  the  concept  of  universal  history. 

“Today  the  break-through  to  such  a  universality  is  necessary  because  the 
starting  point  of  revelation  theology,  namely,  the  Scripture-principle,  leads  to 
the  question  of  universal  history.  And,  the  attempt  to  understand  everything  as 
connected  in  a  universal  history  assumes  the  task  of  understanding  all  things 
in  relation  to  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  thus  to  understand  the  God  of  the  Bible 
anew  as  the  creator  of  the  world.  For  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  the  God  of  history, 
and  the  understanding  of  the  world  as  history  is  that  interpretation  of  reality 
which  the  biblical  concept  of  God  has  opened  to  mankind.” 

Church 

700.  J.  Beumer,  “Die  Kirche,  Leib  Christi  oder  Volk  Gottes?”  TheolGlaub 
53  (4,  ’63)  255-268. 

A  few  decades  ago  saw  the  revival  of  the  Mystical  Body  concept  as  a  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  but  in  recent  years  this  term  has  been  criticized,  and  some 
favor  speaking  of  the  Church  as  the  people  of  God.  In  Paul  the  Body  of  Christ 
was  applied  to  the  Church,  and  he  seems  thus  to  have  intended  to  express  the 
essence  of  the  Church  and  not  to  be  using  a  mere  metaphor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  biological  aspects  of  a  Mystical  Body  can  cause  confusion,  while  the  idea  of 
the  people  of  God  has  the  advantage  that  it  stresses  the  divine  intervention  in 
salvation-history.  However,  the  objection  has  been  raised  that  of  itself  the 
people  of  God  does  not  include  any  reference  to  Christ  and  does  not  even  men¬ 
tion  His  name,  an  omission  which  biblically  and  theologically  can  hardly  be 
justified. 

Both  terms  contain  ideas  necessary  for  the  essence  of  the  Church  which  could 
therefore  be  defined  as  “the  people  of  God  in  the  Body  of  Christ.”  Perhaps  even 
better  according  to  Pius  XII’s  encyclical  would  be  the  formula  “the  people  of 
God  in  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ.” — J.  J.  C. 

701.  G.  Casalis,  “L’homme  et  la  femme  dans  le  Ministere  de  l’Lglise,”  £tud 
TheolRel  38  (2,  ’63)  27-46. 

The  NT  shows  that  in  the  beginning  there  were  several  different  conceptions 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  No  fixed  juridical  organization  existed;  instead 
there  was  a  series  of  varied  manifestations  inspired  by  the  Spirit  to  meet  the 
manifold  needs  of  different  communities.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  ministry 
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was  the  service  of  the  word.  Today  no  single  ministry  of  itself  represents  or 
embraces  the  totality  of  the  ministry  for  Christ.  For  that  reason  our  churches  are 
correct  in  recognizing  that  ordination  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  pastors  but 
should  be  given  to  all  for  the  exercise  of  their  respective  charges. 

In  God’s  plan  men  and  women  are  intended  to  complement  one  another.  This 
fact  is  clear  from  the  institution  of  matrimony  and  from  the  mutual  submission 
they  owe  one  another.  Moreover,  in  the  new  Israel  the  former  barriers  have 
been  removed.  For  that  reason  women,  as  well  as  men,  can  exercise  a  ministry. 
The  woman  will  do  so  in  a  manner  in  accord  with  her  womanly  nature  just  as 
the  man  does  so  in  accord  with  his  nature.  In  a  word,  Scripture  has  nothing 
against  the  possibility  of  the  woman  sharing  effectively  in  all  the  ministries  of 
Christ.  If  in  past  times  this  participation  would  have  been  inopportune,  the 
reasons  no  longer  hold ;  in  fact  the  opposite  is  true  today. — J.  J.  C. 

702.  P.  Dacquino,  “De  membris  Ecclesiae,  quae  est  Corpus  Christi,”  VerbDom 
41  (3-4,  ’63)  117-139. 

The  NT  leaves  no  possible  room  for  doubt  that  baptism  makes  a  man  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Church  by  making  him  a  new  man,  marked  with  Christ’s  seal  as  His 
own  property.  Does  it  follow,  then,  that  all  who  are  baptized  are  members  of 
the  Body  of  Christ,  even  if  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church? 
The  answer  is  affirmative  because  the  Church’s  being  a  body  (its  corporeity)  is 
one  of  its  invisible  attributes.  Non-Catholics  participate  in  this  body  somewhat 
as  non-practicing  Catholics  do. — J.  F.  Bl. 

703.  G.  Dejaifve,  “Rpiscopat  et  College  apostolique,”  NouvRevTlieol  85  (8, 
’63)  807-818. 

The  relation  between  the  bishops  and  the  Pope  (a  question  much  discussed  in 
Vatican  II)  can  be  clarified  from  the  NT  which  shows  that  the  apostolic  college 
is  the  supreme  tribunal  and  within  this  college  the  role  of  Peter  is  manifestly 
the  unifying  force. 

704.  C.  G.  Extremeno,  “En  torno  a  la  Iglesia,  Cuerpo  Mistico.  23a.  Semana 
Espanola  de  Teologia,”  Studium  3  (3,  ’63)  585-590. 

Summaries  are  given  of  the  papers  on  the  Mystical  Body  which  were  read 
at  the  congress  of  Catholic  biblical  theologians  held  at  Tarragona,  August,  1963. 

705.  P.  Fannon,  “The  Council  and  the  Bible.  3.  The  Church,”  ClerRev  48  (11, 
’63)  696-708. 

In  reaction  against  a  view  of  the  Church  which  was  strongly  juridical  and 
authoritative,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  emphasize  another  aspect,  one  which 
closely  links  the  OT  and  the  NT,  that  the  Church  is  the  people  of  God. 

“The  Church  in  her  origin  is  the  people  of  God,  that  commonwealth  constituted 
to  serve  as  the  domain  for  God’s  saving  rule,  his  Kingdom ;  in  her  mystery  she 
is  the  Body  of  Christ,  enlivened  by  his  Spirit  and  living  a  supernatural  existence 
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which  is  brought  to  men  through  the  sacraments ;  in  her  structure  she  realizes 
the  parts  all  her  members  are  called  upon  to  play  as  making  up  the  Body  of 
Christ,  hierarchy,  priest  and  laity ;  in  the  world  she  is  the  visible  manifestation 
of  God’s  salvific  will,  and  of  his  merciful  concern  for  man ;  in  her  glory,  the 
Church  is  the  immaculate  Bride  of  Christ  despite  the  failings  of  her  members. 
Is  it  too  early  to  hope  that  the  monument  to  Vatican  Council  II  will  be  its 
doctrine  on  the  Church,  throwing  new  light  on  these  aspects  of  the  Church?” 

706.  E.  A.  Judge,  “Contemporary  Political  Models  for  the  Inter-Relations  of 
the  New  Testament  Churches,”  RefTheolRev  22  (3,  ’63)  65-76. 

In  the  NT  period  there  were  four  levels  of  political  thought  or  action  involving 
ideas  of  unity  which  offered  parallels  for  the  emerging  Church.  These  political 
levels  were:  the  unity  of  the  republic,  the  confederations  of  republics,  the  union 
of  races,  the  commonwealth  of  mankind.  These  four  levels  are  compared  with 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  confederation  of  the  churches,  the  union  of  the 
peoples  with  Israel,  and  finally  the  common  citizenship.  The  study  provides 
fruitful  suggestions  for  the  churches  of  today. — J.  J.  C. 

707.  D.  O’Hanlon,  “Die  vierte  Weltkirchenkonferenz  fiber  Glaube  und  Kir- 
chenverfassung  in  Montreal  vom  12.  bis  26.  Juli  1963,”  UnaSanc  18  (4, 
’63)  274-278. 

A  report  on  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 

708.  G.  Sevenster,  “Problemen  betreffende  het  ambt  in  het  Nieuwe  Testament” 
[Some  Problems  Concerning  the  Ministry  in  the  NT],  NedTlieolTijd  17 
(6,  ’63)  423-445. 

Acts  presents  many  facts  which  indicate,  as  do  Paul  and  the  Pastorals,  that 
there  was  an  order  of  ministries  in  the  early  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  Acts 
relates  facts  about  the  charismata,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  clear  distinction 
between  the  charismata  and  the  ministries.  1  Pt  2  and  Apoc  1:6  cannot  be  used 
as  arguments  against  a  ministerial  priesthood.  Scholars  usually  contrast  the 
Pauline  writings  with  Acts  and  the  Pastorals,  asserting  that  the  former  has  the 
charismata,  while  the  latter  have  the  ministries.  Against  this  position  several 
points  are  urged:  (1)  Paul  is  exercising  authority  over  his  churches;  (2)  within 
these  churches  there  seems  to  have  been  local  government;  (3)  1  Cor  12  and 
Rom  12  consider  the  ministry  from  the  aspect  of  the  charismata  and  do  not  deny 
the  existence  of  functional  ministries.  In  conclusion,  though  there  seems  to  be  a 
difference  in  terminology  about  charismata  and  ministries  in  Acts  and  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  Pauline  writings  on  the  other, 
the  basic  idea  seems  to  remain  the  same  throughout  the  NT. 

The  second  part  of  the  article  treats  the  priesthood,  the  place  of  ministries 
in  the  Church,  hierarchical  episcopate,  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  apostolic 
succession. — W.  B. 
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709.  J.  Ratzinger,  “Das  geistliche  Amt  und  die  Einheit  der  Kirche,”  Catholica 
17  (3,  ’63)  165-179. 

Reformed  Christianity  defines  the  essence  of  the  Church  under  two  headings: 
word  and  sacrament;  Catholicism  adds  thereto  a  third  essential  element: 
hierarchical  office  as  criterion  of  faith  and  sacrament.  In  Reformed  Christianity 
there  is  at  work  a  kind  of  personification  of  the  word,  which  is  then  set  over 
against  the  Church  and  made  to  function  as  an  autonomous  norm  of  the  Church 
itself. 

The  NT  ekklesia  has  its  life  from  the  Body  of  Christ  and  from  the  word  of 
Christ,  and  thus  is  Christ’s  Body.  In  the  NT,  however,  the  word  does  not 
exist  apart  from  official  ministry,  for  the  word  is  served  by  witnesses  possessing 
authoritative  mission.  The  unity  of  the  Church  requires  apostolic  authority. 
Among  the  apostles,  Peter,  the  prime  witness,  appears  as  a  sort  of  link-element, 
holding  together  the  churches  of  Judaic  and  Gentile  origins. 

At  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  there  is  a  clear  crystallization  of  the  episcopal 
office.  The  Church  is  one  because  all  the  local  churches  communicate  in  the 
Lord’s  Body  and  in  the  Lord’s  word.  This  network  of  intercommunion  has  its 
center  in  the  bishops,  who,  as  continuing  the  apostolic  college,  are  responsible 
for  the  purity  of  the  word  and  the  integrity  of  communion.  The  Bishop  of  Rome, 
acting  from  within  this  network  of  communion,  decides  authoritatively  where 
the  Lord’s  word  is  truly  professed  and  where  consequently  there  is  true  com¬ 
munion. 

The  reciprocity  of  the  word  and  the  hierarchical  ministry  must  be  set  forth 
in  a  clearer  light  in  contemporary  Catholicism. — F.  X.  L. 

710.  K.  Runia,  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  According  to  the  New  Testament,” 
RefT heolRev  22  (3,  ’63)  77-89. 

An  adequate  understanding  of  the  biblical  concept  of  Church  unity  is  much 
more  complex  than  is  generally  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  the  ecumenical 
approach.  Unity  already  exists  in  the  Church,  but  there  is  a  constant  call  to 
unity:  a  combination  manifest  in  the  use  of  indicatives  together  with  imperatives. 

(1)  Formally  this  unity  is  not  uniformity  but  allows  for  diversity.  (2) 
Materially  it  is  unity  in  Christ.  (3)  The  unity  is  personal  and  doctrinal  or 
propositional,  the  union  with  Christ  and  the  acceptance  of  His  teaching.  (4) 
Consequently  the  bond  of  unity  is  broken  by  one  who  rejects  the  apostolic 
witness. 

Although  invisible,  this  unity  can  never  be  separated  from  the  visible  Church. 
Whether  complete  visible  unity  will  ever  be  realized  in  this  world  is  a  matter 
disputed  by  scholars.  But  there  is  no  basis  for  pessimism  or  for  quietism.  Because 
of  the  given  and  real  unity  in  Christ,  the  commandment  to  seek  and  maintain 
unity  is  exceedingly  pressing. — J.  J.  C. 

711.  L.  M.  Starkey,  “Holy  Spirit:  Holy  Church,”  RelLife  32  (4,  ’63)  599-608. 

The  Holy  Spirit  has  often  been  considered  as  the  source  of  innovation,  indi¬ 
vidual  peculiarity  and  improvisation.  But  the  NT  speaks  of  the  gift  of  the 
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Spirit  as  pre-eminently  the  gift  of  community.  Christ  promised  the  Spirit  whose 
coming  on  Pentecost  was  in  an  eschatological  setting.  The  purpose  of  the  gift 
was  that  men  might  bear  witness  to  Jesus  the  Christ,  but  the  most  striking 
purpose  of  the  Spirit’s  advent  is  His  gift  of  community,  though  this  grace 
was  in  time  neglected.  “In  the  first  century  the  church  was  defined  by  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit;  by  the  second  century  the  church  was  defined  by  the 
presence  of  the  bishop,  and  soon  the  bishop’s  rule  was  corroborated  by  apostolic 
creed  and  canon.  The  pneumatic  gifts  of  the  early  church  faded.  Prophets  were 
replaced  by  administrators,  and  the  dynamic  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  harnessed 
in  the  sacraments  of  the  church.”  It  is  true  that  Paul  urged  a  mature  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Spirit,  a  more  personal,  ethicized,  regularized  working  of  the 
Spirit  consonant  with  the  full  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  sub- 
apostolic  Church  did  not  listen.  In  our  day  we  should  realize  that  the  essential 
mystery  at  the  heart  of  Pentecost  is  not  the  rushing  wind,  the  tongues  of  flame 
and  speaking  in  tongues  but  the  new  creation  of  persons  and  a  people  of  God. 
-J.  J.  C. 

712.  R.  F.  Taft,  “The  Nature  of  the  Church:  An  Eastern  Orthodox  View,” 
IrEcclRec  100  (3,  ’63)  150-164. 

Catholics  and  Orthodox  agree  that  the  Church  is  an  organism,  the  Body  of 
Christ.  But  the  modern  Orthodox  “Eucharistic  ecclesiology”  stresses  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  this  concept  in  each  local  church.  In  the  Eucharist  we  have  the  “whole” 
Christ;  in  each  ekklesia  constituted  and  manifested  in  the  Eucharistic  assembly 
we  have  the  “fullness”  of  the  Church,  and  not  just  a  “part”  of  some  greater 
“whole.”  In  this  sacramentally  oriented  ecclesiology  all  power  flows  from  sacra¬ 
mental  grace.  Since  there  is  no  primatial  degree  in  the  sacrament  of  orders, 
there  can  be  no  supra-episcopal  power  in  the  Church.  The  Petrine  promises  were 
fulfilled  at  Pentecost,  where  we  have  a  gathering,  under  Peter,  which  realized 
the  Church  in  its  fullness — but  no  more  so  than  does  any  Eucharistic  gathering 
under  its  bishop. 

The  universal  Church  is  also  an  organic  whole,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  it 
comprises  local  churches  as  its  “parts.”  The  unity  is  one  of  identity,  the  one 
Church  and  Body  of  Christ  wholly  and  indivisibly  present  in  each  church.  The 
Church  is  a  whole,  not  a  sum.  She  may  have  many  manifestations,  but  each  of 
them  is,  like  the  Eucharist,  always  identically  the  same.  The  exterior  principle 
of  unity  is  not  power,  but  accord.  According  to  these  Orthodox  ecclesiologists, 
the  “universal  ecclesiology”  of  the  Catholic  Church  demands  primatial  power 
to  unify  the  “parts”  (dioceses)  that  constitute  the  universal  structure.  Eucha¬ 
ristic  ecclesiology  stresses  the  collegial  aspect  of  episcopal  fellowship,  a  koinonia 
rooted  in  episcopal  consecration,  not  in  a  primatial  “power.”  The  historical  forms 
of  primacy  that  have  expressed  this  koinonia  are  not  excluded.  In  fact  they  are 
necessary,  but  they  must  not  be  distorted  through  excessive  juridicism.  Rome 
has  erred  not  in  affirming  her  primacy  but  in  identifying  it  with  a  supreme  power 
of  divine  origin  and  transforming  the  bishop  of  Rome  into  a  “universal  bishop.” 
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A  careful  study  of  these  Orthodox  views  by  Catholics,  and  a  clarification  of 
some  points  by  the  Orthodox,  will  reveal  a  far  deeper  agreement  between 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  ecclesiology  than  many  Orthodox  theologians  of  the 
“Eucharistic”  school  seem  to  recognize  at  present. — R.  F.  T.  (Author). 

Church,  cf.  §§  8-530;  8-540;  8-629;  8-640;  8-672. 

Eschatology 

7 13.  W.  G.  Kummel,  “Futuristic  and  Realized  Eschatology  in  the  Earliest 
Stages  of  Christianity,”  JournRel  43  (4,  ’63)  303-314. 

A  translation  of  an  article  which  originally  appeared  in  NT  Stud  5  (2,  ’59) 
113-126  [cf.  §  3-701]. 

714.  R.  E.  Osborn,  “Hope  Beyond  History  and  Fulfillment  in  History.  The 
Christ-Faith  and  Eschatology,”  Encounter  24  (1,  ’63)  41-60. 

The  biblical  understanding  of  history  is  neither  cyclical,  nor  declinatory,  nor 
progressionist.  Rather  the  normal  Scriptural  outlook  on  history  is  realistic, 
asserting  the  parallel  existence  of  good  and  evil  until  the  end.  The  ultimate  end 
of  history,  the  eschatological  event,  has  been  differently  identified  as  termination, 
apocalyptic  intervention,  or  terrestrial  self-realization.  But  the  notion  of  the  end 
as  consummation  is  most  characteristically  biblical ;  it  centers  not  so  much  on 
the  ending  as  on  the  reality  of  eternity  and  on  the  relevance  of  eternity  to  men 
in  time.  Faith  rooted  in  history  looks  optimistically  toward  an  end  when  God 
will  triumph.  Thus,  even  now,  the  ultimate  determines  mankind’s  present  history. 
— M.  A.  F. 

715.  P.  A.  Remick,  “The  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Eschatology,”  Encounter 
24  (1, ’63)  31-40. 

A  survey  of  the  Roman  Catholic  teaching  on  heaven,  hell,  purgatory,  limbo 
and  the  cosmic  signs  preceding  the  general  judgment  of  man  emphasizes  the 
analytical  and  sometimes  static  approach  of  Catholic  eschatology.  Protestant  ex¬ 
planations  tend  to  be  mobile,  and  the  strength  of  Protestant  eschatology  “lies  in 
its  ability  to  move  forward  and  a  willingness  to  adapt  as  new  truth  comes  to 
light.”— M.  A.  F. 

716.  M.  J.  Suggs,  “Biblical  Eschatology  and  the  Message  of  the  Church.  1.  The 
Revival  of  Eschatology.  2.  Myth,  Metaphor,  and  Meaning — Can  Biblical 
Eschatology  Be  Revived?  3.  The  Dimensions  and  Foci  of  Biblical  Escha¬ 
tology,”  Encounter  24  (1,  ’63)  3-30. 

Revived  interest  in  eschatology  within  the  Christian  churches  springs  mainly 
from  sober  reflection  on  the  events  of  World  War  II  and  from  the  prominence 
given  the  subject  in  academic  theology.  Bultmannian  demythologizing  forces  us 
to  ask,  however,  whether  biblical  eschatology  still  has  pertinence.  Yes,  provided 
we  accept  NT  eschatological  language  as  religious  language,  and  not  the  lan- 
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guage  of  physical  or  historical  sciences.  Avoiding  the  temptation  to  treat  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  simply  poetry  and  checking  hasty  interpretative  license,  we  should  take 
the  eschatological  images  “seriously,  but  not  literally/’ 

The  interpreter  is  often  drawn  toward  “reductionism”  which  aims  at  the 
simple  solution,  concentrating  on  elements  of  immediate  popular  interest.  Yet 
biblical  hope  is  really  bifocal:  present  and  future.  Even  though  the  final  kingdom 
will  come  as  a  future  event,  still  it  is  already  realized  in  Jesus. — M.  A.  F. 

Sacraments 

717.  L.  Heyraud,  “Le  jeu  du  mangeant  et  du  mange,”  BibVieChret  53  (’63) 
70-82. 

In  the  earliest  history  of  man,  in  the  OT  and  in  the  NT,  the  act  of  eating 
has  social  and  cultic  aspects  that  reach  their  culmination  in  the  Eucharist  which 
is  both  banquet  and  sacrifice. 

718.  H.  P.  C.  Lyons,  “The  Eucharist  and  the  Atonement,”  Way  2  (2,  ’62) 
94-104. 

“In  instituting  the  Eucharist,  Christ  shows  us  that  we  are  not  outside  Atoner 
or  atoning  sacrifice,  but  made  livingly  at  one  with  him  and  engaged,  willingly, 
in  his  atoning  willing,  through  him  and  with  him  and  in  him.” 

719.  C.  Morrison,  “Baptism  and  Maturity.  A  Study  of  New  Testament  Teach¬ 
ing,”  Interpretation  17  (4,  ’63)  387-401. 

In  the  Epistles  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels,  Christians  are  considered  in  various 
degrees  immature.  They  entered  the  Church  by  becoming  babes  and  turning  away 
from  the  sophistication  and  false  maturity  of  their  former  life.  There  is  in  the 
NT  no  other  mode  of  entering  the  Church  than  the  one  prescribed  by  Jesus, 
conversion  and  becoming  as  little  children.  In  the  NT  no  one,  Paul  least  of  all, 
brought  maturity  with  him  into  the  Church.  And  the  fact  that  repentance  is 
indissolubly  associated  with  the  sacrament  means  that  the  latter  was  consciously 
administered  by  the  Church  to  those  whom  it  looked  upon  as  immature. 

This  exposition  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  infant  baptism  in  its  traditional 
form.  Today  we  run  the  risk  of  assuming  that  the  adult  who  comes  to  be  baptized 
is  not  an  “infant.”  And  the  one  joining  the  Church  would  do  well  to  consider 
himself  as  a  newborn  babe.  No  one  “should  have  the  mistaken  impression  that 
there  are  two  baptisms,  one  of  adults  and  one  of  infants.  For  according  to  the 
New  Testament  there  is  only  one  baptism,  the  baptism  of  little  children 
-J.  J.  C. 

720.  F.  B.  Norris,  “Water  and  the  Word:  the  liturgy  of  Baptism  in  the  light 
of  Sacred  Scripture,”  Bible  Today  1  (7,  ’63)  418-423. 

The  liturgy  of  baptism  is  filled  with  the  great  biblical  themes  of  our  incor¬ 
poration  into  Christ  as  priestly  sons  of  His  Father  and  members  of  His  family, 
the  Church. 
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721.  M.  O’Connell,  “Waters  of  Rebirth,”  Way  2  (2,  ’62)  105-114. 

“The  significance  of  placing  solemn  baptism  and  the  renewal  of  baptismal 
promises  within  the  Easter  Vigil  can  be  grasped  in  its  deepest  implications  only 
if  we  attend  to  the  way  in  which  the  Church  in  the  beginning,  as  still  in  its 
liturgy,  understood  the  climactic  events  of  Christ’s  life  and  her  own  existence 
as  the  prolongation  of  Christ  in  history.” 

Baptism,  cf.  §  8-739. 

Marriage,  cf.  §  8-651. 

Varia 

72 2.  J.  Bligh — S.  Lyonnet,  “De  munere  positivo  Legis  in  oeconomia  salutis,” 
VerbDom  41  (3-4,  ’63)  186-188. 

B  asks  whether  L,  in  his  treatment  of  the  function  of  the  Law  in  the  economy 
of  salvation  [cf.  §  7-576],  has  given  sufficient  weight  to  the  positive  efficacy  of 
law  in  illuminating  the  conscience.  L  replies  that  when  John  and  Paul  speak  of 
this  positive  function  of  law,  they  are  always  talking  about  the  man  who  has 
already  been  justified.  L  refers  to  other  articles  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  this 
aspect  of  the  matter. — J.  F.  Bl. 

723.  R.  A.  Bohlmann,  “The  Natural  Knowledge  of  God,”  ConcTlieolMon  34 
(12,  ’63)  721-735. 

“In  a  sense,  both  the  Biblical  and  confessional  understanding  of  man’s  natural 
knowledge  of  God  is  dialectical  or  paradoxical.  Man  has  a  certain  knowledge  of 
God  and  this  knowledge  is  ‘truth’  (Rom.  1:18);  yet  in  failing  to  know  Jesus 
Christ  man  does  not  ‘know’  God  at  all.  Man  has  a  certain  knowledge  of  God’s 
law,  but  in  reality  learns  the  divine  law  only  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  has 
freedom  of  will  in  civil  righteousness,  but  not  in  spiritual  righteousness.  He 
worships  God,  but  this  worship  is  idolatry.  His  works  of  civil  righteousness  are 
‘praiseworthy  in  the  sight  of  the  world’  and  even  receive  God’s  temporal  bless¬ 
ings;  yet  they  are  through  and  through  sinful  and  merit  only  the  condemnation 
of  God.  His  civil  righteousness  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  outward 
discipline  and  in  a  sense  is  the  basis  of  society;  but  in  terms  of  spiritual  value 
it  is  worthless  and  stands  under  God’s  law  and  judgment.” 

724.  G.  A.  De  Brie,  “De  bijbelse  radicalisering  van  de  wet”  [The  Biblical 
Roots  of  Law],  TijdTheol  3  (2,  ’63)  139-166. 

The  disaffection  regarding  law  prevalent  in  some  circles  is  the  occasion  for 
inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  law  according  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles. 

(1)  Positive  law  is  distinct  from  natural  law  and  from  the  derivatives  of 
natural  law ;  the  multiplication  of  positive  laws  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
development  of  the  natural  law. 

(2)  In  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  and  of  Paul,  there  seem  to  be  at  first  glance 
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statements  which  are  mutually  contradictory,  some  approving  law  and  others 
condemning  it.  But  this  is  simply  constructive  criticism  that  seeks  to  place  in 
focus  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  observance  of  law.  Christ  attacks  the  formalism 
of  the  Pharisees  in  their  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law  but  does  not  attack  law 
in  itself.  He  has  come  to  fulfill  law  (Mt  5:17-48),  the  basic  meaning  of  which 
is  to  make  us  sharers  in  the  perfection  of  God  Himself.  Paul’s  thought  is  more 
complex.  On  the  one  hand  he  teaches  that  the  works  of  law  cannot  justify,  that 
the  law  itself  is  the  instrument  of  sin ;  and  he  is  opposed  to  a  legalistic  concep¬ 
tion  of  law.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  states  that  the  law  is  holy  and  spiritual 
(Rom  7:12,  14)  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  expression  of  God’s  will.  Law  remains 
approved  for  the  Christian  as  a  norm  of  action.  It  can  have  a  place  in  the 
process  of  salvation  by  helping  a  man  to  realize  his  status  of  sinner.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  is  already  basically  saved,  of  course,  but  the  grace  of  redemption  is  for 
him  only  in  the  process  of  being  realized.  In  these  circumstances  law  continues 
to  be  necessary  and  useful,  but  on  one  condition :  that  it  become  a  “law  of  faith,” 
a  “law  of  the  Spirit”  (Rom  3:27;  8:2).  Christian  observance  of  law  according 
to  Paul  perfectly  respects  the  primacy  of  the  Spirit;  in  fact  it  is  only  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  light  and  strength  of  the  Spirit. 

(3)  The  third  part  contains  a  synthesis:  in  the  Christian  dispensation  external 
law  is  the  expression  of  infused  law;  it  is  based  on  the  law  of  love  and  on  the 
holiness  of  God.  Not  only  is  law  not  suppressed  by  this  intimate  relation  with 
God,  it  is  rooted  there  and  it  forces  us  to  trace  it  to  its  ultimate  depths. — I.  dlP. 

725.  F.  Dreyfus,  “La  Croix  dans  la  predication  et  la  catechese  apostoliques,” 
MaisDieu  75  (3,  ’63)  6-22. 

In  the  apostolic  preaching,  one  can  distinguish  the  kerygmatic  proclamation  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  first  catechesis  of  the  cross  as  a  redemptive  sacrifice,  and 
the  theology  of  the  cross  as  it  was  developed  by  Paul. 

726.  A.  Ebneter,  “Fursprache  und  Anrufung  der  Heiligen,”  Orientierung  27 
(Oct.  31,  ’63)  222-226. 

Within  the  framework  of  NT  teaching  which  shows  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
one  and  unique  mediator,  there  is  a  legitimate  place  for  invoking  the  intercession 
of  the  just.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Reformers  rightly  protested  against  any 
intercession  of  the  Saints  which  does  not  safeguard  the  prerogatives  of  Christ. 
In  replying  to  criticisms  on  this  matter,  Trent  upheld  the  veneration  of  the 
Saints  with  a  clarity  and  moderation  that  surprise  many  Protestant  scholars. 
-J.  J.  C. 

727.  H.  Echternach,  “Auferstehung  und  Unsterblichkeit,”  UnaSanc  18  (4, 
’63)  227-235. 

An  examination  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  teaching  shows  that  the 
Protestant  position  on  resurrection  and  immortality  is  more  in  accord  with  the 
biblical  data. 
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728.  P.-Y.  Emery,  “Le  voeu,  sacrifice  d’action  de  grace,”  VerbCaro  17  (68,  ’63) 
443-472. 

The  theme  of  a  vow,  as  seen  in  the  OT,  the  NT  and  the  Church,  shows  that 
a  Christian’s  life,  from  baptism  till  its  fulfillment  in  the  kingdom,  finds  its  unity, 
orientation  and  vitality  in  the  recognition  that  primarily  and  fundamentally  this 
life  is  a  sacrifice.  But  this  sacrifice  is  one  of  thanksgiving  and  of  praise,  which 
is  our  response  to  the  favor  and  salvation  bestowed  by  God.  Praise  is  a  duty 
owed  to  God  (Ps  65:2),  but  at  the  same  time  a  vow,  an  offering  which  He  gives 
us  the  liberty  to  present  freely,  gratuitously  and  joyously — three  qualities  very 
important  for  the  life  of  a  Christian. 

This  vow  is  our  faith,  in  other  words,  our  living  devotion  to  the  Father,  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  same  time  it  is  our  war  waged  against  Satan. 
For  this  war  is  in  itself  praise  of  God.  To  this  vow  belong  also  the  various 
states  of  Christian  life,  marriage,  the  ministry  and  the  religious  life.  And  while 
the  vow  of  our  life  is  an  act  of  thanksgiving,  it  remains  also  a  prayer,  an  invoca¬ 
tion.  Finally  the  vow  of  the  Christian  is  being  fulfilled  within  the  Church  and 
especially  in  the  Eucharist,  the  sacrifice  of  praise  for  the  love  of  Christ,  the 
head  of  the  Church. — J.  J.  C. 

729.  C.  Lindberg,  “Further  Reflections  on  Agape  and  Eros,”  LuthQuart  15 
(4,  ’63)  338-344. 

M.  D’Arcy,  P.  Tillich,  G.  Wingren  and  K.  Barth  have  criticized  A.  Nygren’s 
presentation  of  Agape  and  Eros  for  being  too  narrow.  He  has  generally  been 
accused  of  distorting  the  historical  material.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  Luther 
who  maintained  that  there  are  not  two  types  of  love,  but  one  love,  depending 
upon  whether  man  is  within  or  without  grace.  Eros  in  the  sense  of  created  or 
creaturely  love  is  a  vital  part  of  Christian  love,  not  something  to  be  purged 
from  it.  “The  passion  of  the  bride  for  the  bridegroom  is  inspired  by  God.  Luther 
says  there  is  no  greater  passion  in  love  or  grief  than  this  Brantliebe.  It  is  the 
certainty,  desire  and  love  which  a  child  may  feel  toward  his  mother  and  a  man 
toward  his  bride.” — J.  J.  C. 

730.  R.  A.  F.  Mackenzie,  “The  Scriptural  Foundations  of  the  Christian  Life,” 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Catholic  College  Teachers  of  Sacred  Doctrine 
9  (’63)  39-52. 

Instruction  and  consolation  for  Christians  are  two  things  which  St.  Paul  saw 
as  divinely  intended  purposes  of  Scripture  (Rom  15:4).  The  instruction  is  clear, 
because  the  entire  Bible  presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  cosmos  and  human  life 
that  is  completely  God-centered.  The  consolation  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  pages 
may  be  illustrated  from  the  Psalms,  Ecclesiasticus  and  1  Corinthians.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  following  the  paper  (pp.  47-52)  centered  about  the  content,  order  and 
emphasis  to  be  observed  in  undergraduate  courses,  and  the  author  replied  to 
questions  about  inspiration,  inerrancy  and  specific  interpretations. — J.  J.  C. 
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731.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  “Important  Moral  Issues — Prolegomena:  The  New 
Testament  and  Moral  Decisions,”  ExpTimes  74  (12,  ’63)  370-373. 

The  locus  of  authority  in  Christian  moral  judgments  is  not,  according  to  the 
NT,  a  code  such  as  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
What  the  NT  provides  is  not  specific  moral  direction  but  the  invitation  into  a 
family  relationship  perfectly  exemplified  by  Jesus.  Moral  guidance  must  be 
sought  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  by  some  sort  of  “inner  light,”  but  in  the  “Christian 
worshipping  congregation  listening  critically.”  Codes  of  morality,  past  Christian 
experience,  other  philosophical  systems  and  the  like  will  of  course  play  a 
role  in  the  collective  formulation  of  an  ethical  decision.  This  view  does  not  imply 
that  morals  are  merely  relative:  the  specific  decisions  are  always  addressed  to 
particular  situations,  but  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  made 
known  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  forms  a  constant  and  absolute  factor  in  the  process. 
— G.  W.  M. 

732.  P.  Miquel,  “The  mystery  of  the  Transfiguration,”  TheolDig  11  (3,  ’63) 
159-164. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  QuestLitPar  42  (3,  ’61)  194-223  [cf.  §  6-546]. 

733.  L.  Sabourin,  “Redemptio  nostra  et  sacrificium  Christi,”  VerbDom  41 
(3-4,  ’63)  154-174. 

The  author  gives  a  digest  of  his  book  Redemption  sacrificielle  (1961).  The 
first  section  traces  the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  2  Cor  5:21:  “For  our  sake  he 
made  him  to  be  sin  who  knew  no  sin.”  The  idea  introduced  by  Denis  the 
Carthusian  (d.  1472),  that  Christ  was  a  scapegoat  loaded  down  with  men’s 
sins,  was  developed  by  the  Reformers  as  the  scriptural  basis  for  their  theory  of 
penal  substitution,  and  this  view  was  adopted  by  some  Catholic  writers  includ¬ 
ing  W.  Estius  and  C.  a  Lapide.  But  Augustine  was  right.  God  made  Christ  to 
be  sin,  i.e.,  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  The  second  section  investigates  sacrifice  in  the 
Bible,  and  shows  that  “to  strictly  penal  substitution,  according  to  the  biblical 
view,  is  to  be  preferred  the  idea  of  the  offerer’s  solidarity  with  the  victim,  whose 
blood  when  poured  out  (a  ‘sacrament’  of  life  and  not  of  death)  produces  re¬ 
union  with  God  (‘at-one-ment’),  since  in  a  holocaust  is  symbolized  return  to  God. 
Probably,  however,  this  last  idea  is  too  subtle  to  be  considered  as  having  been 
generally  admitted.”  The  third  section  recommends  that  in  the  dogmatic  treatise 
on  the  redemption,  sacrifice  rather  than  satisfaction  should  be  the  key  concept. 
— J.  F.  Bl. 

734.  The  Way  3  (4,  ’63),  in  an  issue  devoted  to  the  topic  of  “The  Father 
Almighty,”  has  two  articles  of  biblical  interest. 

K.  Sullivan,  “The  God  of  all  Power,”  247-256. 

L.  Johnston,  “Power  in  Weakness,”  257-264. 

Cf.  §§  8-524;  8-528;  8-537;  8-546;  8-549;  8-607;  8-619;  8-642;  8-646;  8-654. 
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735.  L.  W.  Barnard,  “The  Background  of  Early  Egyptian  Christianity.  I. 
Graeco-Roman  Egypt;  2.  The  Jewish  Diaspora,”  ChurchQuartRev  164 
(352,  ’63)  300-310;  (353,  ’63)  428-441. 

The  Hellenistic  Judaism  of  the  Diaspora  provided  an  excellent  milieu  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  it  was  among  the  Jewish  proselytes  that  the  new 
faith  had  its  greatest  success. 

736.  A.  Bellinzoni,  “The  Sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Writings  of  Justin  Martyr/' 
HarvT heolRev  56  (4,  ’63)  322. 

A  summary  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  submitted  at  Harvard  University. 

737.  N.  Brox,  “  ‘Zeuge  seiner  Leiden.’  Zum  Verstandnis  der  Interpolation  Ign. 
Rom.  11,2,”  ZeitKathTheol  85  (2,  ’63)  218-220. 

The  interpolated  phrase  ton  heautou  pathematon  martyra ,  “witness  of  His 
(Christ’s)  sufferings,”  from  the  context  evidently  signifies  a  witnessing  not  by 
word  but  by  blood,  and  this  interpretation  agrees  with  the  genuine  Ignatian 
meaning  of  the  term. 

738.  B.  Kipper,  “Numquid  pericopae  Veteris  Testamenti  in  coetibus  liturgicis 
christianorum  lingua  hebraica  recitabantur  ?”  EphLit  77  (5-6,  ’63)  396. 

The  second  column  of  Origen’s  Hexapla  in  which  the  Hebrew  OT  was 
transliterated  deserves  special  attention  if,  as  F.  Kenyon,  G.  Zuntz  and  T.  W. 
Manson  maintain,  both  Christians  and  Jews  were  accustomed  to  recite  the  OT 
liturgical  passages  in  Hebrew,  the  sacred  tongue. 

739.  B.  Leeming,  “On  the  Theology  of  Infant  Baptism,”  HeythJourn  4  (4,  ’63) 
386-392. 

The  article  presents  a  critique  of  studies  on  this  subject,  especially  G.  R. 
Beasley-Murray’s  writings,  J.  Jeremias’  classic  work  and  K.  Aland’s  attack 
upon  it.  The  article  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  Jeremias’  reply  to 
Aland.— J.  J.  C. 

740.  J.  Zandee,  “Gnostische  trekken  in  een  apocryphe  brief  van  Jacobus” 
[Gnostic  Treatises  in  an  Apocryphal  Letter  of  James],  NedTheolTijd  17 
(6,  ’63)  401-422. 

Eight  treatises  of  this  apocryphal  letter  are  discussed.  ( 1 )  The  letter  purports 
to  give  the  mysteries  seen  by  Christ  in  the  highest  heavens  and  communicated  to 
James.  (2)  The  terms  “fill  up”  and  “diminish”  signify  the  increase  and  decrease 
of  pneumatic  knowledge.  (3)  “Sleep”  and  “drunkenness”  are  used  as  images  of 
the  lack  of  true  knowledge.  One  is  urged  to  rise  from  “sleep”  and  “drunkenness” 
to  gnosis.  (4)  Treatise  four  depreciates  the  value  of  contact  with  the  visible 
Jesus.  (5)  The  expression  “sickness”  conveys  the  notion  of  the  temporal  eclipse 
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of  pneumatic  knowledge.  (6)  Initiation  into  the  mysteries  is  made  a  condition 
for  entry  into  the  kingdom.  (7)  The  heavenly  man  of  light  is  the  prototype  of 
the  pneumatic  man  who  strives  to  escape  from  the  temptations  of  matter.  (8) 
Finally,  the  Gnostic  trichotomy  (spirit,  soul  and  body)  is  found  in  this  apocryphal 
letter.  Because  of  the  above  themes,  the  letter  must  be  called  a  Gnostic  composi¬ 
tion. — W.  B. 

Judaism 

741.  R.  F.  Collins,  “The  Berith-Notion  of  the  Cairo  Damascus  Covenant  and 
its  Comparison  with  the  New  Testament/’  EphTheolLov  39  (3,  ’63)  555- 
594. 

“We  cannot  but  affirm  the  extreme  importance  in  the  Cairo  Damascus  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  covenant-notion  and  of  its  two  most  important  features.  The  one  is 
its  close  association  with  the  covenant  notion  and  the  covenant  renewal  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  other  is  its  connection,  in  so  far  as  the  effects  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  are  concerned,  with  the  eschatological  expectations  of  the  apocalyptical 
literature.  This  conclusion  agrees  with  the  now  more  or  less  accepted  idea  about 
the  historical  setting  and  theological  position  of  the  Qumran  sect. 

“In  so  far  as  the  New  Testament  covenant  theology  is  concerned,  we  have 
the  distinct  impression  that  this  did  not  undergo  any  major  influence  of  the 
Qumran  covenant  theology,  as  evidenced  by  CD.  As  it  seems  to  us,  the  covenant 
notion  occupies  a  rather  secondary  position  in  the  New  Testament,  quite  in 
contrast  to  its  central  position  in  the  theology  of  the  Cairo  Damascus  Covenant. 
Moreover,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  covenant  theme  was  developed  along 
quite  different  lines.  Of  these  the  two  most  important  are  Jer.,  XXXI  and  Ex., 
XXIV. 

“The  reason  for  this  important  difference  lies  conceivably, — and  this  should 
be  the  object  of  further  study, — in  the  fact  that  in  the  New  Testament  the 
person  of  Christ  has  become  the  center  of  the  whole  economy.  This  is  so  true 
that  perhaps, — if  we  are  to  accept  the  interpretation  proposed  for  a  pair  of 
texts  concerning  the  bryt  (m  of  the  Ebed-Yahweh  canticles, — Christ  Himself 
becomes  the  covenant.  In  any  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  New  Testament 
theology  of  the  covenant  is  essentially  Christological  and  this  perspective  is 
entirely  lacking  in  our  manuscripts  of  the  Cairo  Damascus  Covenant. ” 

742.  J.  Neusner,  “Jewish  Use  of  Pagan  Symbols  after  70  C.E.,”  JournRel  43 
(4,  ’63)  284-294. 

E.  R.  Goodenough  maintains  that  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the 
Pharisees  prevented  widespread  use  of  plastic  religious  symbols.  Afterwards, 
the  influence  of  these  leaders  diminished  and  we  find  symbols  employed  which 
were  formerly  prohibited.  For  example,  in  first-century  Jerusalem,  Jews  allegedly 
so  hated  the  pagan  eagle  that  they  rioted  when  Roman  troops  carried  the  symbol 
with  them  into  the  city.  Yet  a  century  later  it  was  commonplace  to  put  eagles 
over  synagogue  doorways,  the  place  where  the  distinctive  device  of  a  cult 
was  usually  carved. 
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Goodenough’s  explanation  is  substantially  correct.  Tannaitic  law  cannot  be 
interpreted,  however  cleverly,  to  approve  the  use  of  a  vast  variety  of  symbols 
drawn  directly  from  paganism,  whether  they  were  symbolically  meaningful 
or  not. 

The  change  of  attitude  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  catastrophic  events  of  70 
and  132-135  C.E.  These  disasters  gave  rise  to  a  new  concern  for  personal,  as 
well  as  cosmic,  salvation,  and  this  concern  was  expressed  by  some  rabbis  and  by 
other  Jews  through  devotion  to  mystical  lore  which  led  to  the  use  of  pagan 
symbols.  A  Babylonian  synagogue,  for  instance,  contained  a  statue  of  a  man. 
Evidently  the  rabbis  would  not  approve,  but  they  did  not  have  the  authority  to 
prevent,  this  widespread  use  of  pagan  symbols. — J.  J.  C. 

743.  J.  D.  Purvis,  “The  Origin  of  the  Samaritan  Sect/’  HarvTheolRev  56 
(4,  ’63)  329. 

A  summary  of  a  Harvard  doctoral  dissertation. 

744.  A.  Rubinstein,  “Observations  on  the  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch/’  Journ 
JewStud  13  (1-4,  ’62)  1-22. 

The  critical  question  whether  the  long  or  the  short  version  of  the  Slavonic 
Enoch  is  the  more  ancient  has  now  been  answered  in  favor  of  the  shorter  version 
by  A.  Vaillant,  Le  Lime  des  Secrets  d'Henoch  (1952).  The  legend  of  the  birth 
of  Melchizedek,  he  thinks,  was  an  integral  part  of  the  original  Slavonic  version. 
The  Ethiopic  Enoch  cannot  be  shown  to  depend  on  the  Slavonic,  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  suggests  that  the  Slavonic  is  dependent  on  some  features  known  only 
from  the  Ethiopic  Enoch.  As  to  the  question  of  Jewish  or  Christian  authorship, 
the  writer  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  Slavonic  Enoch  is  entirely  a 
Christian  work.  Certain  Hebrew  names  do  occur,  but  apparently  are  used  to 
create  an  impression  of  Hebrew  authorship.  If  the  legend  of  the  birth  of 
Melchizedek  belonged  to  the  original  Slavonic  version,  then  that  book  could 
hardly  have  been  composed  before  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  became  fairly 
well  known  in  the  Christian  world. — J.  J.  C. 

745.  B.  Schaller,  “Hekataios  von  Abdera  fiber  die  Juden.  Zur  Frage  der 
Echtheit  und  der  Datierung,”  ZeitNTWiss  54  (1-2,  ’63)  15-31. 

The  fragments  contained  in  Josephus  under  the  name  of  Hecataeus  of  Abdera 
cannot  be  genuine  writings  of  the  Greek  historian  and  philosopher.  Rather  the 
fragments,  like  the  Letter  of  Aristeas,  belong  to  the  pseudepigraphical  Jewish 
missionary  literature.  The  date  for  the  composition  of  the  fragments  lies  between 
165  (145)  and  100  B.C.  as  the  extreme  limits. — J.  J.  C. 

746.  S.  Zeitlin,  “Josippon,”  JezvQuartRev  53  (4,  ’63)  277-297. 

Josippon,  a  Hebrew  paraphrase  of  Josephus,  was  composed  not  in  the  Middle 
Ages  but  in  the  third  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  It  became  very 
popular  with  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  is  replete  with  interpolations  and 
additions,  e.g.,  contemporary  tales,  Italian  words  and  an  account  of  Vespasian’s 
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coronation.  All  extant  MSS  contain  passages  referring  to  Jesus,  but  the  original 
did  not  have  any  mention  of  Him,  as  the  Christ  passage  in  Josephus  is  a  later 
interpolation. — J.  J.  C. 

Gnosticism — Nag  Hommadi  Manuscripts 

747.  S.  Giversen,  “The  Apocryphon  of  John  and  Genesis,”  StudTheol  17  (1, 
’63)  60-76. 

This  work,  composed  before  A.D.  185,  illustrates  a  Gnostic’s  attitude  toward 
the  OT.  Its  interpretation  of  Gen  1 — 7  is  principally  but  not  exclusively  allegori¬ 
cal  and  often  reverses  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  text.  Thus  “the  object  of 
the  Flood  is  to  destroy  the  righteous ;  man  is  banished  from  Paradise  because  he 
did  not  fall;  the  Creator  in  Genesis  created  man,  but  is  not  the  Almighty.”  In 
this  way  the  accounts  in  Genesis  are  made  to  conform  to  the  doctrine  on  which 
the  Apocryphon  is  based. — J.  J.  C. 

748.  H.  C.  Kee,  “  ‘Becoming  a  Child’  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,”  JournBibLit 
82  (3,  ’63)  307-314. 

In  logion  22  of  the  Gospel  of  T homas,  the  Synoptic  tradition  about  becoming  a 
child  in  order  to  enter  the  kingdom  is  juxtaposed  with  the  command  to  become 
a  single  one.  This  saying  must  be  understood  in  the  light  of  logia  106,  48,  46,  37 
and  4.  Wholly  unlike  the  canonical  tradition,  “entering  the  kingdom  according 
to  these  logia  is  not  the  consequence  of  childlike  acceptance  of  a  gift,  but  the 
spiritual  return  to  the  primordial  state  in  which  a  man  may  regain  the  asexual 
innocence  of  Adam.  The  elect  individual  is  not  ashamed  to  strip  off  his  clothing 
because  he  is  not  conscious  of  possessing  sexuality,  which  would  have  to  be 
concealed.” 

The  meaning  of  the  Synoptic  tradition  has  here  been  essentially  changed. 
It  is  true  that  the  Gospels  (Mk  10:6-9  parr.)  speak  of  man  and  woman  becoming 
one,  which  is  a  glorification  of  marriage.  Thomas  however,  uses  the  saying  to 
reject  marriage.  Paul  says  that  there  is  neither  male  nor  female  (Gal  3:28;  cf. 
1  Cor  7:21),  meaning  that  all  previous  social  distinctions  are  no  longer  of 
importance.  But  Thomas  “has  taken  a  canonical  saying  that  originally  had 
nothing  to  do  with  sex  or  marriage,  and  by  combining  it  with  a  noncanonical 
theme,  has  converted  it  into  a  command  enjoining  asexuality.  One  can  only  infer 
that  the  synoptic  themes  have  been  placed  by  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  in  service 
of  a  viewpoint  that  is  anthropologically,  eschatologically,  and  theologically  alien 
to  the  NT.” 

The  example  here  studied  would  indicate  that  one  can  hardly  expect  to  find 
in  the  newly  discovered  Gospel  genuine  but  hitherto  unknown  sayings  of  Jesus. 
“The  intention  of  Thomas  is  now  to  provide  his  readers  with  additional  words 
of  the  earthly  Jesus  beyond  those  reported  in  the  canonical  gospels;  and  he 
cannot  serve  that  function  for  modern  critical  NT  scholarship.  He  has  taken 
the  synoptic  sayings  and  placed  them  in  an  alien  setting,  with  his  own  secret 
views  and  words  as  the  key  to  understanding  the  whole.” — J.  J.  C. 
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749.  A.  Kragerud.  “Apocryphon  Johannis.  En  oversettelse,”  NorskTeolTid 
63  (1,  ’62)  1-22. 

A  Norwegian  translation  of  the  Apocryphon  of  John. 

7 50.  H.  Quecke,  “  ‘Sein  Haus  seines  Konigreiches’.  Zum  Thomasevangelium 
85.  9  f.,”  Muse  on  76  (1-2,  ’63)  47-53. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  version  of  the  parable  of  Mt  24:43;  Lk  12:39,  the 
phrase  “his  house  of  his  kingdom”  occurs.  The  word  “kingdom”  is  a  Gnostic 
addition  resulting  from  combining  this  parable  with  that  of  Mk  3:27;  Mt  12:29. 
Both  “house”  and  “kingdom”  are  images  for  the  same  “divine  self.”  Gram¬ 
matically,  “of  his  kingdom”  cannot  be  merely  appositional.  The  first  possessive 
adjective,  which  indeed  is  erroneous,  can  be  explained  as  a  mistranslation  from 
some  Aramaic  dialect:  Syriac  hyth  dmlkwth  {“the  house  of  his  kingdom”) 
could  be  so  construed  if  the  diacritical  point  of  the  feminine  suffix  were  missing 
from  hyth,  especially  if  the  translator  were  influenced  by  the  words  “his  house” 
from  the  canonical  text. — G.  W.  M. 

Gospel  of  Thomas,  cf.  §  8-597. 


Archaeology 

751.  H.  Bietenhard,  “Die  Dekapolis  von  Pompeius  bis  Traian.  Ein  Kapitel 
aus  der  neutestamentlichen  Zeitgeschichte,”  ZeitDeutschPalVer  79  (1,  ’63) 
24-58. 

The  general  discussion  leads  up  to  a  treatment  of  the  Decapolis  and  its  relation 
to  the  NT.  (1)  The  Magi,  as  Justin  stated,  could  have  come  from  Arabia,  the 
territory  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  the  Decapolis  cities  located  there,  Jewish 
Messianic  expectations  were  common  knowledge.  (2)  There  is  a  study  of  the 
various  Decapolis  cities  which  were  the  scenes  of  Jesus’  work.  (3)  The  Arabia 
into  which  Paul  withdrew  (Gal  1:17)  would  seem  to  have  been  east  of  the 
Jordan,  where  he  would  stay  in  some  Hellenistic  city,  possibly  Pella.  (4)  The 
Apostle’s  escape  from  Damascus  in  the  time  of  Aretas’  rule  (2  Cor  11:32-33) 
raises  many  problems  which  can  be  solved  if  we  assume  that  in  A.D.  37  the  city 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Nabataeans  and  not  of  Rome. — J.  J.  C. 

752.  V.  Corbo,  “L’Herodium,”  BibTerreSainte  60  (’63)  6-10,  15-20. 

Many  photographs  illustrate  this  account  of  the  two  campaigns  of  excavation 
carried  out  in  1962-63  on  the  site  of  the  Herodium. 

753.  R.  North,  “Archeology  and  Catholic  Bible  Study,”  AusCathRec  40  (3, 
’63)  243-248. 

A  survey  of  the  archaeological  work  of  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews  and 
an  outline  of  the  impact  upon  Catholic  biblical  studies. 

Archaeology,  cf.  §§  8-631;  8-637. 
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DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 


754.  P.  Benoit,  “Qumran  and  the  New  Testament,”  TheolDig  11  (3,  ’63) 
167-172. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  NT  Stud  7  (4,  ’61)  276-296  [cf.  §  6-314]. 

755.  J.  Jeremias,  “Qumran  et  la  Theologie,”  NouvRevTheol  85  (7,  ’63)  674- 
690. 

In  caves  near  the  Dead  Sea  ten  fairly  complete  codices  and  fragments  of 
some  600  MSS  were  discovered.  One-fourth  of  the  writings  are  biblical,  and  all 
the  OT  books  are  represented  with  the  exception  of  Esther.  This  library  belonged 
to  an  Essene  group,  all  of  whose  members  seem  to  have  perished  in  the  Roman 
attack  upon  the  place  in  A.D.  68. 

From  these  finds  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  milieu  in  which  Jesus 
lived.  In  contrast  to  His  liberal  attitude  to  the  Law,  this  sect  practiced  a  strict 
legalism  (CD  11:11,  16  f.).  The  members  believed  in  two  spirits,  but  their 
dualism  was  monotheistic,  of  a  moral  order  and  eschatologically  orientated.  An 
admirable  piety  permeates  their  hymns  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

Many  are  the  analogies  with  the  NT  and  the  beginnings  of  Christianity.  (1) 
The  Baptist,  some  think,  was  one  of  these  monks.  If  so,  he  must  have  broken 
with  them  when  he  began  to  preach.  (2)  Community  of  property,  a  common  meal 
and  three  stages  in  the  correction  of  an  offender  (Mt  18:15-17)  occur  in  both 
groups.  (3)  Though  parallels  to  Paul  are  rarer,  Qumran  has  some  passages 
remarkably  similar  to  2  Cor  6:14-7:1  and  Eph  6:11-20.  (4)  In  their  dualism 
especially,  the  scrolls  are  like  the  Fourth  Gospel  but  with  an  important  differ¬ 
ence:  they  speak  of  the  struggle  between  light  and  darkness;  John  says  the  light 
has  penetrated  the  darkness.  Finally,  in  both  Qumran  and  the  early  Church 
there  is  an  extraordinary  spiritual  vitality. 

However,  what  most  sets  the  NT  apart  from  the  Jewish  sect  is  the  respective 
attitude  toward  those  outside  their  circle.  Both  groups  considered  themselves 
the  holy  Remnant  promised  by  the  prophets.  But  in  its  zeal  for  legal  purity  the 
desert  community  banned  the  physically  handicapped  and  excluded  sinners,  while 
Christ  welcomed  the  blind  and  the  lame  and  the  halt  and  was  the  friend  of  sinners 
and  publicans. — J.  J.  C. 

756.  A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  “The  Eschatological  Significance  of  Human  Suffering 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,”  ScotJournTheol  16  (3, 
’63)  286-296. 

“The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  argue  that  the  Old  Testament  and  its  cognate 
literature  teach  about  human  suffering  something  usually  neglected  by  those  who 
study  this  great  problem:  that  human  suffering  is  almost  always  connected  with 
the  life  of  a  community,  and  sometimes  with  the  creation  of  a  community,  under 
the  hand  of  God.” 
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757.  C.  Ryan,  “Discovery  in  the  Desert/’  Dominicana  48  (4,  ’63)  277-288. 

A  description  of  the  finding  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  an  appraisal  of  their 
significance. 

758.  K.  Smyth,  “The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  The  Fragments  and  the  Treasure 
Scroll  from  Jordan,”  IrTkeolQuart  30  (4,  ’63)  326-339. 

An  account  of  the  finds  and  of  the  work  done  by  the  scrolls  team  as  reported 
in  the  three  volumes  of  Discoveries  in  the  Judaean  Desert  (1955,  1961,  1962). 

759.  S.  Talmon,  “A  Further  Link  Between  the  Judean  Covenanters  and  the 
Essenes,”  HarvTheolRev  56  (4,  ’63)  313-319. 

The  text  of  CD  11:22b — 12:1a,  which  has  long  puzzled  commentators,  should 
be  translated:  “And  when  the  trumpets  for  assembly  sound — and  one  should  not 
do  so  earlier  or  later — they  shall  cease  all  work.  This  is  a  holy  testimony.”  The 
law’s  purpose  is  to  make  sure  that  no  member  of  the  community  would  continue 
to  work  when  a  public  function  was  about  to  be  held.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
not  the  individual  but  the  superior  who  was  to  decide  when  the  work  was  to 
begin  and  when  it  was  to  end  (cf.  Josephus,  War  2,  8,  5). 

This  law  concerning  the  cessation  of  work  before  assembly  has  a  close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  preceding  law  on  purity  (CD  ll:21b-22a).  For  Josephus  ( ibid .) 
relates  that  the  Essenes  did  not  admit  anyone  to  the  communal  meals  until  he 
had  purified  himself  from  the  latent  defilement  resulting  from  the  unavoidable 
contact  with  impure  matters  throughout  the  day. 

The  foregoing  analysis  furnishes  another  link  which  connects  the  Judean 
Covenanters  with  the  Essenes.  The  passage  also  illustrates  the  sectarians’  sub¬ 
stitution  of  communal  customs  for  the  ritualistic  and  sacrificial  acts  which  were 
common  among  their  adversaries,  the  adherents  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple. 
-J.J.C. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  cf.  §§  8-582;  8-693. 
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BOOKS  AND  OPINIONS 

INTRODUCTION 


J.  Barr,  The  Semantics  of  Biblical  Language  (New  York — London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1961),  x  and  313  pp.  [See  also  §§  7-662r — 663r;  8-697.] 

760r.  J.  P.  McIntyre,  “Biblical  Theology  and  Christian  Language,”  SciEccl 
15  (3,  ’63)  459-466. 

Barr’s  book  represents  a  corrective  function  arising  within  Protestant  theology. 
He  criticizes  many  biblical  theologians  for  their  neglect  and  abuse  of  sound 
semantic  method.  He  discusses  in  detail  three  erroneous  principles  which  control 
a  great  deal  of  biblical  theology:  (1)  the  Hebrew-Greek  contrast,  (2)  the  Sapir- 
Whorf  hypothesis,  and  (3)  the  possibility  of  a  word-theology.  These  principles, 
which  semantic  data  do  not  support,  produce  in  turn  their  own  fallacies ;  these 
logically  deny  the  possibility  of  translating  the  Bible.  While  B  feels  that  this 
gnosticism  should  be  the  particular  concern  of  the  Church,  he  suggests  that 
stylistics  offers  greater  opportunity  for  comparative  studies.  The  kind  of 
linguistic  analysis  B  presents  may  not  be  flexible  enough  to  handle  different 
kinds  of  style.  Ultimately  B’s  work  raises  the  vexing  question  concerning  the 
relation  of  linguistic  analysis  to  theology  itself.  If  Catholic  scholars  have  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  nature  of  theology  as  a  scientific  discipline,  they  would  do  well 
to  supplement  their  own  research  with  sound  linguistic  method,  as  an  aid  to 
defining  the  relation  between  Scripture  and  dogmatics. — J.  P.  M.  (Author). 


R.  H.  Fuller,  The  Nezv  Testament  in  Current  Study  (New  York:  Scribner’s, 
1962),  vii  and  147  pp.  [See  also  §§  8-373r — 374r.] 

761r.  W.  L.  Lane,  WestTheolJourn  26  (1,  ’63)  52-55. 

This  current  study  turns  out  to  be  concerned  principally  with  Bultmann  and 
the  reactions  of  scholars  to  his  positions.  According  to  F,  Bultmann  interprets 
only  that  part  of  the  NT  which  can  be  interpreted  existentially.  But  all  the  NT 
mythology  should  be  interpreted,  and  where  it  cannot  be  done  existentially,  some 
other  kind  of  interpretation  must  be  discovered.  Unfortunately,  no  other  ap¬ 
proaches  are  set  forth  by  F. 

The  chapter  on  the  new  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus  is  helpful,  and  there 
is  an  excellent  critique  of  Bultmann’s  reaction  to  the  post-Bultmannians,  first 
articulated  in  Das  V erhdltnis  der  urchristlichen  Christusbotschaft  zum  his- 
torischen  Jesus  (1960).  The  weakest  chapter  deals  with  Johannine  studies. 
Though  one  misses  a  reference  to  H.-J.  Schoeps,  Paul  (Eng.  trans.,  1959),  and 
notes  the  neglect  of  Roman  Catholic  scholarship,  the  author  nevertheless  “has 
done  a  superb  job  in  digesting  and  presenting  a  number  of  major  currents  in 
Continental  scholarship  for  the  English  reader.” — J.  J.  C. 
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R.  M.  Grant,  A  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Nezv  Testament  (New  York — 
Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1963),  447  pp. 

762r.  W.  Barclay,  ExpTimes  74  (12,  ’63)  361-362. 

“This  book  is  unique  in  that  it  brings  between  two  covers  more  than  any 
other  book  of  its  kind.”  It  is  well  indexed  and  will  be  an  invaluable  introduction 
to  the  NT  just  because  of  its  wide  range. 

“All  through  it  Dr.  Grant  has  a  consistent  attitude.  It  is  superfluous  to  say 
that  he  is  master  of  all  the  modern  work  .  .  .  and  he  is  in  full  sympathy  with  it. 
But  time  and  time  again  he  is  notably  fair  to  the  traditional  positions.  He  does 
not  regard  it  as  impossible  that  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  is  connected 
with  the  book  that  bears  his  name;  he  regards  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  as  a 
perfectly  possible  author  of  the  Revelation;  he  will  not  abandon  the  Petrine 
authorship  of  First  Peter;  in  the  conflict  of  evidence  which  exists  he  decides 
to  accept  Ephesians  as  Pauline ;  and  he  can  even  find  something  to  say  for  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  It  is  not  that  he  always  accepts  the 
traditional  point  of  view,  but  he  does  not,  as  so  many  modern  scholars  do, 
contemptuously  abandon  it.  He  is  regularly  in  the  middle  of  the  road;  his  only 
unusual  position  is  that  he  inclines  to  date  the  Fourth  Gospel  shortly  after 
A.D.  70. 

“The  best  adjective  by  which  to  describe  this  book  is  judicious;  and  this 
applies  to  all  the  sections  of  it — theological,  historical,  and  literary  critical.” 

763r.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  TheolStud  24  (4,  ’63)  671-673. 

The  book’s  value  lies  in  its  character  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  usual 
introductions.  The  author  calls  his  approach  “phenomenological”  and  seeks  to 
steer  a  middle  course  between  a  theological  and  a  historical  approach.  He  rejects 
the  demythologization  of  the  NT.  What  he  says  about  a  hierarchy  of  significance 
within  the  NT  fits  in  well  with  P.  Benoit’s  explanation  of  the  analogous  nature 
of  inspiration.  According  to  G,  “behind  and  beyond  the  gospels  stands  the  Jesus 
whom  the  evangelists  both  understand  and  misunderstand”  (p.  97).  Yet  we  may 
ask  by  what  criterion  (literary,  historical  or  theological)  we  can  today  judge 
that  some  NT  writers  have  “misunderstood”  Jesus.  However,  the  chapter  on 
the  problem  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  quite  balanced  and  makes  many  of  the  proper 
distinctions.  The  same  can  be  said  in  general  about  the  book  as  a  whole. — J.  J.  C. 


W.  Hartke,  V ier  urchristliche  Parteien  und  Hire  V ereinigung  zur  Apostolischen 
Kirche,  I  and  II,  Deutsche  Akademie  der  Wissenschaft  zu  Berlin,  Schriften  der 
Sektion  fur  Altertumswissenschaft  24  (Berlin:  Akademie  Verlag,  1961),  xiv 
and  792  pp. 

764r.  J.  N.  Birdsall,  JournTheolStud  14  (2,  ’63)  473-476. 

‘While  the  author  mentions  many  single  items  of  fact,  what  he  offers  here  is 
in  the  main  a  work  of  imagination  of  Procrustean  style  into  which  he  thinks  all 
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facts  should  fit.  His  use  of  textual  data  .  .  .  shows  his  approach:  nothing  however 
bizarre  or  singular  or  evidently  erroneous  is  rejected  if  it  can  lend  an  air  of 
proof  to  some  construction  of  the  imagination.”  The  reviewer  doubts  whether 
any  scholar  will  “find  here  a  work  of  any  value  in  the  study  of  the  problems 
which  it  claims  to  solve.” 


Hastings  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ed.  F.  C.  Grant  and  H.  H.  Rowley  (Edin¬ 
burgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1962),  xvi  and  1076  pp.  [See  also  §  8-375r.] 

765r.  E.  C.  Blackman,  CanJournTlieol  9  (4,  ’63)  290-292. 

The  volume  manifests  accuracy  and  precision  in  the  articles  involving  chro¬ 
nology  and  topography.  There  is  critical  balance  where  varieties  of  opinion  have 
to  be  considered.  In  the  case  of  John  no  concession  is  made  to  the  recent  tendency 
of  dating  the  book  before  A.D.  70,  and  the  orientation  and  emphasis  of  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  are  considered  to  be  in  another  direction  from  that  of 
Qumran.  In  this  revision,  theology  deservedly  receives  more  attention,  and  the 
positive  theological  estimates  in  general  are  in  accord  with  present  biblical 
studies.  Some  articles  unfortunately  have  no  bibliographies. — J.  J.  C. 


The  Interpreter’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  An  Illustrated  Encyclopedia,  4  vols., 
ed.  G.  A.  Buttrick  et  al.  (New  York — Nashville,  Tenn.:  Abingdon  Press,  1962), 
xxxi  and  876  pp.,  vii  and  1030  pp.,  vii  and  978  pp.,  vii  and  964  pp.,  illus., 
24  maps. 

766r.  J.  T.  Forestell,  “An  Event  in  North  American  Biblical  Scholarship.  A 
Review  Article,”  CanJournTheol  9  (3,  ’63)  196-200. 

This  publication  “must  certainly  be  considered  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
biblical  scholarship  on  the  North  American  continent.  Confessional  bias,  polemic 
and  apologetics  are  studiously  avoided.  “Attention  is  drawn  to  Roman  Catholic 
positions  on  some  occasions,  though  not  as  frequently  or  in  as  well  nuanced  a 
manner  as  a  Roman  Catholic  reviewer  might  desire.”  One  can  regret  the  lack 
of  a  discussion  of  controversial  issues  such  as  biblical  authority,  typology  and 
the  divorce  clause  of  Mt  5:32. 

Dogmatic  implications  of  biblical  data  are  hardly  ever  discussed.  This  self- 
imposed  limitation  is  salutary  and  consonant  with  the  contemporary  revival  of 
biblical  theology.  K.  Stendahl’s  “Contemporary  Biblical  Theology”  (I,  pp.  418- 
432)  has  set  the  pattern:  the  biblical  theologian  is  limited  to  a  description  of  the 
data  in  the  light  of  ancient  Near  Eastern  history,  culture  and  religion. 

Greater  consistency  might  have  been  expected  in  the  crucial  area  of  Chris- 
tology.  S.  E.  Johnson,  “Christ,”  “Son  of  God”  and  E.  C.  Blackman,  “Incarna¬ 
tion,”  manifest  a  faith  in  the  Messianic  consciousness  and  divinity  of  Christ 
which  is  not  shared  by  F.  C.  Grant  in  the  extensive  article  “Jesus  Christ.”  In  his 
presentation  Grant  seems  to  apply  “the  principle  of  form  criticism  in  a  manner 
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which  exceeds  the  limitations  of  sound  historical  scholarship/’  The  bibliography 
has  omitted  two  outstanding  American  publications,  namely,  the  Catholic  Biblical 
Quarterly  and  the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine  translation  of  the  OT. 
-J.  J.  C. 

767r.  S.  Talmon,  JournBibRel  31  (4,  ’63)  332-334. 

Extremely  rewarding  reading  is  “K.  Stendahl’s  well-proportioned  and  mean¬ 
ingful  discussion  of  Biblical  Theology. 

“Less  felicitous  are  some  articles  which  deal  with  the  history  of  Israel  in 
the  intertestamental  period.  Here  the  unfamiliarity  of  some  contributors  with 
rabbinic  literature  forces  them  to  base  their  presentation  on  secondary  sources, 
or  on  ancient  accounts  which  sometimes  are  not  free  from  bias.  The  article 
Pharisees  suffers  from  an  astonishing  lack  of  historical  perspective  and  sociologi¬ 
cal  analysis.  The  same  goes  for  Scribes.  ...  If  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
consider  the  Pharisees  not  only  in  their  reputed  relationship  to  early  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  also  against  the  background  of  the  recently  gained,  and  ever- 
increasing,  knowledge  about  the  Judean  Covenanters,  some  valuable  analysis  of 
types  of  Jewish  religiosity  in  the  intertestamental  and  New  Testamental  periods 
might  have  been  achieved.” 

However,  on  the  whole  the  Dictionary  “provides  unbiased  and  well-balanced 
information.  The  descriptive  approach  chosen  and  the  information  offered  are 
certainly  to  be  preferred  over  the  ‘formative’  intentions  which  limit  the  usefulness 
of  its  companion-aid,  The  Interpreter's  Bible,  for  scholarly  purposes.” 


F.  G.  Kenyon,  Der  Text  der  griechischen  Bibel,  rev.  A.  W.  Adams,  trans.  H. 
Bolewski  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1961),  200  pp. 

768r.  W.  Schrage,  TlieolLitZeit  88  (7,  ’63)  518-522. 

In  this  reworking  of  the  1937  edition  Adams  has  rightly  given  more  value  to 
the  K  text  than  Kenyon  did.  In  general,  the  revision  of  the  volume  could  have 
been  more  thorough  and  the  matter  been  more  completely  brought  up  to  date. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  Diatessaron  texts  lately  discovered  in  Persia,  Tuscany 
and  Venice,  but  the  Tatian  fragment  excavated  40  years  ago  at  Dura-Europos 
is  mentioned  as  a  recent  find.  Printing  mistakes  and  incorrect  accents  are  numer¬ 
ous,  though  less  than  in  the  first  edition.  The  foreword’s  promise  of  providing 
a  survey  of  recent  research  has  not  been  entirely  fulfilled  in  some  cases  such 
as  the  Syriac  and  Bohairic  versions.  The  bibliography  is  brief  and  not  always 
complete.  For  instance,  A.  Voobus,  Early  Versions  of  the  NT  (1954)  is  not 
even  listed.  However,  the  book  will  be  helpful  to  students  and  fills  a  void  in 
German  literature  on  textual  criticism. — J.  J.  C. 
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C.  Larcher,  L’Actualite  chretienne  de  VAncien  Testament.  D’apres  le  Nouveau 
Testament,  Lectio  Divina  34  (Paris:  Cerf,  1962),  533  pp. 


769r.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  TheolStud  24  (4,  ’63)  668-670. 

The  topic  is  the  use  of  the  OT  in  the  NT  and  the  revelance  of  this  use  for 
the  modern  Christian.  The  problem  needs  more  study,  but  L  has  made  a  valuable 
preliminary  contribution.  He  could  have  treated  more  fully  and  cogently  the 
Church’s  use  of  rabbinical  and  apocalyptic  exegesis.  In  the  Gospels  and  Acts  he 
understands  “law”  to  mean  the  five  books  of  Moses.  But  the  NT  rather  denotes 
the  “law”  in  the  Pharisaic  sense,  the  Torah  with  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  The 
problem  of  prophecy  is  faced  honestly,  and  L  concludes  that  the  NT  use  of  the 
OT  must  be  understood  in  the  literary  and  theological  context  of  the  period. 
This  context  and  general  background  he  never  really  succeeds  in  describing. 
In  one  very  interesting  section,  L  correctly  insists  that  an  asceticism  which  flees 
the  world  has  no  basis  in  biblical  thought. — J.  J.  C. 


Nelson’s  Bible  Commentary  Based  on  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  ed.  F.  C. 
Grant  (New  York — Edinburgh:  Thomas  Nelson,  1962). 

6.  F.  C.  Grant,  New  Testament.  Matthew — Acts,  518  pp. 

7.  F.  C.  Grant,  New  Testament.  Romans — Revelation,  425  pp. 

770r.  D.  Rees,  DownRev  81  (265,  ’63)  374-375. 

“The  most  commendable  feature  of  all  is  the  cunning  display  of  the  literary 
lineaments  of  the  Bible  through  the  typographical  arrangement  of  the  text.” 
Form-criticism  is  used  extensively  and  on  the  level  of  literary  studies,  granted 
his  presuppositions,  the  author  has  given  us  a  Bible  of  great  usefulness. 

The  exegetical  treatment  proves  somewhat  disappointing  because  it  avoids 
an  adequate  discussion  of  controversial  texts  such  as  the  Johannine  logion 
(Mt  11:27),  the  Petrine  confession  (Mt  16:17)  and  Paul’s  Christological  hymns 
(Phil  2:5-11;  Col  1:15).  Theological  concern  is  not  prominent,  Luke’s  writings 
being  a  case  in  point.  In  this  commentary,  “Luke-Acts  is  primarily  an  apology 
for  the  political  innocence  of  Christians,  not  a  Gospel  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
unfolding  the  Pauline  Mystery  in  so  far  as  it  meant  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles.” 

-J.  J-  c. 


Peake’s  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  ed.  M.  Black  and  H.  H.  Rowley  (New  York — 
London:  Thomas  Nelson,  1962),  xv  and  1130  pp.,  16  maps.  [See  also  §§  8-387r — 
388r.] 

77lr.  P.  Wernberg-M0ller,  JournSemStud  8(1,  ’63)  140-143. 

“The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  volume  under  review,  as  compared  with 
its  predecessor,  is  a  general  tendency  towards  conservatism  and  reaction  against 
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the  possibly  somewhat  exaggerated  criticism  of  the  previous  generation.  There 
are  two  main  reasons  for  this  tendency:  ( a )  archaeological  finds  in  and  out  of 
Palestine  have  caused  a  more  positive  attitude  towards  the  historical  reliability 
of  the  biblical  records;  ( b )  the  psychological  effect  of  two  world  wars  has  meant 
a  swing  back  among  a  number  of  scholars  towards  the  fundamentalism  of  an 
earlier  age.  The  new  Peake,  like  the  old  one,  is  a  product  of  its  time,  and  how 
very  different  they  are  in  spite  of  similarities  !  The  former  is  more  encyclopaedic, 
more  learned,  more  cautious  (and  one  might  perhaps  add:  more  ecclesiastical) 
than  the  old  one.” 


V.  Taylor,  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament.  A  Short  Introduction  (New  York: 
St.  Martin’s  Press,  1961),  xii  and  113  pp.  [See  also  §  7-359r.] 

772r.  F.  W.  Danker,  ConcTheolMon  34  (11,  ’63)  691-692. 

In  view  of  T’s  many  valuable  contributions  “this  book  lets  the  reader  down 
with  something  of  a  thud. 

“Pedagogically  Taylor’s  book  would  have  been  enriched  by  including  more 
samples  of  errors  on  pp.  2 — 3,  by  selecting  easier  ‘select  readings’  which  would 
adapt  themselves  to  more  objective  analysis  in  chapter  XII,  and  by  presenting  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  advances  made  in  textual  critical  studies  since  Hort  and 
Streeter. 

“Factually  likewise  the  book  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  ‘contribute  nothing  to  textual  questions  relating  to  the 
New  Testament’  (p.  14),  why  mention  them  at  all?  .  .  .  It  is  still  too  early  to 
state  that  the  Coptic  Gospel  of  Thomas  ‘has  no  direct  bearing  on  textual 
criticism’  (p.  14),  and  it  is  far  too  sweeping  to  say  that  the  Arabic  versions  are 
‘useless  for  critical  purposes’  (p.  38).” 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

H.  E.  Todt,  Der  Menschensohn  in  der  synoptischen  Uberlieferung  (Giitersloh: 
Gerd  Mohn,  1959),  331  pp.  [See  also  §  7-369r.] 

773r.  J.  Sint,  ZeitKathTheol  85  (2,  ’63)  221-229. 

Despite  its  thorough  analysis  of  the  Son-of-Man  logia,  the  work  as  a  whole 
gives  the  impression  of  arbitrariness  in  its  presentation  of  unfounded  hypotheses 
and  in  its  use  of  form-  and  redaction-criticism.  Hardly  a  single  saying  is  ascribed 
to  Jesus,  even  though  T  admits  that  these  logia  belong  to  the  earliest  strata  in 
the  formation  of  the  gospel  tradition.  He  does  not  explain  why  the  community 
did  not  feel  free  to  form  new  Son-of-Man  logia  or  why  it  did  not  dare  to  place 
these  sayings  on  the  lips  of  anyone  except  Jesus.  Without  proof,  the  author 
presupposes  a  sharp  distinction  between  Jesus  and  the  Son  of  Man  who  is 
to  come,  even  though  these  two  figures  at  a  very  early  date  were  considered 
identical  by  the  community. 
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Also,  there  is  no  sufficient  basis  for  asserting  that  the  Son-of-Man  sayings 
were  originally  soteriological  and  became  Christological  only  as  the  theology 
of  the  community  developed.  Because  he  examines  the  logia  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  problem  of  Jesus’  Messianic  consciousness,  T  loses  sight  of  the  factor 
which  unifies  the  different  classes  of  these  sayings.  Jesus’  logia  cannot  be  radically 
separated  from  His  Person,  even  if  undoubtedly  the  full  understanding  of  His 
words  becomes  possible  only  in  the  light  of  the  Resurrection.  It  was  after  and 
through  the  Easter  events  that  His  message  developed  in  the  different  levels  of 
tradition. — J.  A.  S.  (Author). 


H.  E.  W.  Turner,  Historicity  and  the  Gospels.  A  Sketch  of  Historical  Method 
and  its  Application  to  the  Gospels  (London:  Mowbray,  1963),  ix  and  108  pp. 
[See  also  §  8-544.] 

774r.  A.  Dulles,  TheolStud  24  (4,  ’63)  673-675. 

The  author  maintains  that  the  Gospels  contain  authentic  reminiscences  and 
he  gives  a  list  of  fundamentals,  items  which  meet  the  minimal  conditions  of 
verification.  This  list  is  open  to  criticism.  For  one  thing,  it  hardly  corresponds 
to  the  intention  of  the  Evangelists  who  concentrate  upon  the  prodigious  deeds  of 
Jesus,  deeds  which  T  scarcely  mentions  in  his  book. 

Furthermore,  T  divides  apologetics  into  the  two  stages  of  fact  and  significance, 
as  though  the  ascertainable  facts  could  be  sufficiently  dealt  with  by  a  neutral 
historiography,  whereas  their  significance  is  something  to  be  discovered  by  con¬ 
sulting  “spiritual  experience.”  Here  T  seems  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  presupposi¬ 
tions  of  liberal  Protestantism.  However,  though  T’s  method  of  approach  is  not 
completely  satisfactory,  his  book  is  a  learned  and  admirably  nuanced  essay  on 
problems  of  great  moment. — J.  J.  C. 


P.  Winter,  On  the  Trial  of  Jesus,  Studia  Judaica,  Forschungen  zur  Wissenschaft 
des  Judentums  I  (Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1961),  x  and  216  pp.  [See  also 
§§  8-401r — 402r.] 

775r.  J.  B.  Soucek,  “Zum  Prozess  Jesu,”  CommViat  6  (2-3,  ’63)  197-202. 

Christians  can  learn  much  from  this  book  written  by  a  Jewish  author,  and 
many  of  its  conclusions  should  be  accepted.  For  the  Gospel  picture  of  the 
Pharisees  is  a  caricature,  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrin  is  legendary,  and  Jesus 
never  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah.  Yet  He  was  mistakenly  crucified  on  this  charge, 
and  this  fact  perhaps  occasioned  the  rapid  spread  of  the  belief  that  He  was  the 
Messiah.  In  general,  W  has  employed  form-criticism  with  unusual  thoroughness 
in  order  to  uncover  the  historical  facts,  and  he  displays  an  exemplary  command 
of  material  which  can  even  indirectly  illustrate  the  background  of  the  trial  of 
Jesus. — J.  J.  C. 
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P.  Winter,  On  the  Trial  of  Jesus,  Studia  Judaica,  Forschungen  zur  Wissenschaft 
des  Judentums  I  (Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1961),  x  and  216  pp.  [See  also 
§  8-775r.] 

J.  Blinzler,  The  Trial  of  Jesus,  trans.  I.  and  F.  McHugh  (Cork:  The  Mercier 
Press,  1959),  xii  and  312  pp.  [See  also  §  8-397r.] 

776r.  F.  W.  Beare,  CanJournTheol  9  (4,  ’63)  292-296. 

“Blinzler  is  by  no  means  uncritical  in  his  handling  of  the  Gospel  materials, 
but  he  has  a  confidence  in  them  which  is  far  greater  than  that  of  Winter.  He 
understands  the  techniques  of  form  criticism,  and  applies  them,  but  he  has 
nothing  like  Winter’s  mastery  or  his  clear  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  these 
materials.  .  .  .  Winter  seems  to  me  to  have  all  the  better  of  the  argument,  and 
.  .  .  Blinzler  attributes  far  too  great  a  part  to  the  Sanhedrin.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  critical  scholar  can  convince  himself  that  the  Sanhedrin  met 
in  formal  nocturnal  session  to  try  Jesus,  or  that  it  ever  passed  sentence  of  death 
on  him.  But  a  comparison  of  these  two  books  will  provide  the  reader  with  the 
means  of  forming  his  own  judgment.” 

Luke — Acts 

H.  Conzelmann,  The  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  trans.  G.  Buswell  (New  York: 
Harper,  1960;  London:  Faber  &  Faber),  255  pp.  [See  also  §  7-675r.] 

J.  C.  Q’Neill,  The  Theology  of  Acts  in  its  Historical  Setting  (London:  S.  P. 
C.  K.j  1961;  Greenwich,  Conn.:  Seabury  Press),  viii  and  184  pp.  [See  also 
§  7-967r.] 

777r.  H.  F.  D.  Sparks,  J ournTheolStnd  14  (2,  ’63)  454-466. 

Luke  did  not  know  Palestine  at  all,  and  the  geographical  peculiarities  in  his 
Gospel  are  all  part  of  “theology”  in  the  sense  that  the  various  geographical 
elements  are  manipulated  to  serve  the  requirement  of  an  overriding  theological 
scheme.  This  is  the  thesis  which  C  ably  presents,  but  at  times  he  asks  us  to 
believe  too  much.  Would  “St.  Luke”  really  be  so  ignorant  of  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem  as  to  think  that  one  could  gain  access  to  the  Temple  without  going 
into  the  city  (p.  75)  ?  The  author’s  determination  to  tell  us  nothing  about  who 
“St.  Luke”  was,  or  when  and  where  he  wrote,  creates  difficulties.  Is  such 
ignorance  as  C  attributes  to  Luke  compatible  with  the  evidence  of  Acts?  The 
“utter  ignorance  postulated  by  Dr.  Conzelmann  demands  a  ‘St.  Luke’  who  is 
very  remote  indeed  from  the  scenes  he  is  describing — remote  certainly  in  place, 
and  probably  also  in  time.” 

In  contrast  with  Conzelmann,  O’N  is  greatly  concerned  with  the  date  of 
Luke’s  writing  and  devotes  nearly  a  third  of  his  book  to  the  question.  He 
proposes  the  unusual  opinion  that  Acts  was  written  between  A.D.  115-130,  “a 
period  about  which  we  know  very  little,  and  from  which  no  Christian  literature 
that  is  precisely  datable  survives.” 
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Several  points  tell  heavily  against  this  opinion. 

(1)  Such  a  dating  of  Acts  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  generally  accepted 
dates  for  the  Gospels. 

(2)  It  would  be  hard  to  uphold  a  second-century  date  for  Acts  in  view  of  the 
immense  amount  of  detail  about  Paul’s  missionary  activity  that  characterizes 
the  later  part  of  the  book. 

(3)  The  many  accurate  historical  items  in  the  later  part  of  Acts  require  a 
date  in  the  first  century  rather  than  the  second. 

(4)  C’s  attempt  to  show  the  independence  of  Luke  and  Justin  in  the  literary 
field  is  questionable. 

In  fine,  neither  Conzelmann  nor  O’Neill  has  “advanced  a  single  argument 
for  making  a  second-century  date  for  Luke-Acts  any  more  acceptable  now  than 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago:  what  they  have  to  say  about  ‘St.  Luke’  and  his 
theology  conflicts  in  no  important  particular  with  the  tradition  that  he  was  St. 
Luke,  one  of  the  companions  of  St.  Paul.” — J.  J.  C. 

John 

D.  E.  Holwerda,  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Eschatology  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  A 
Critique  of  Rudolf  Bultmann’s  Present  Eschatology  (Kampen:  J.  H.  Kok,  1959), 
xiii  and  141  pp.  [See  also  §  7-378r.] 

778r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  7  (2,  ’63)  297-302. 

In  presenting  the  connection  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  eschatology,  H  rejects 
Bultmann’s  existential  interpretation  and  also,  but  with  less  detailed  treatment, 
Dodd’s  realized  eschatology.  John’s  teaching  on  the  last  things,  H  claims,  has  a 
future  as  well  as  a  present  element.  The  following  remarks  concern  only  the 
first  three  chapters. 

In  chap.  1  on  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Jesus’  departure,  H  correctly  refuses  to 
consider  Jn  20:19-23  as  a  Johannine  “Pentecost.”  On  the  other  hand  the  author 
wrongly  interprets  Jesus’  ascending  to  the  Father  as  something  of  merely  theo¬ 
logical  importance. 

The  discussion  of  the  Paraclete  (chap.  2)  is  in  general  well  done,  although  the 
ecclesiological  aspects  of  the  Paraclete  logia  are  overlooked. 

The  third  chapter  on  the  return  of  Jesus  expressly  rules  out  the  opinion  that 
Jesus  will  be  seen  after  the  Resurrection  or  at  the  parousia.  Here  H’s  position 
seems  to  be  against  the  meaning  of  the  texts,  especially  of  Jn  14:16-20. — D.  J.  H. 


T.  Muller,  Das  Heilsgeschehen  im  J ohanne sevan gelium.  Eine  exegetische 
Studie,  zugleich  der  Versuch  einer  Antwort  an  Rudolf  Bultmann  (Zurich — 
Frankfurt  am  Main:  Gotthelf-Verlag,  1961),  208  pp. 

779r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  7  (2,  ’63)  300-302. 

The  refutation  of  Bultmann  so  dominates  the  book  that  it  becomes  almost  a 
running  debate.  It  would  have  been  better,  had  M  first  given  the  exegesis  of 
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texts  and  contexts  and  in  this  way  proved  that  the  Marburg  professor  is  not  true 
to  the  Evangelist’s  thought.  Notes  are  inconveniently  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  though  many  of  them  are  related  to  the  controversy  with  Bultmann. 
Also,  the  literature  on  the  subject  has  not  been  sufficiently  made  use  of.  Further¬ 
more,  the  author  seems  to  miss  the  meaning  of  the  outpouring  of  blood  and 
water  from  the  side  of  the  crucified  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  M  effectively 
makes  two  points  against  Bultmann:  salvation  comes  from  Jesus’  person,  not 
from  the  word;  and  according  to  John  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus  was  nec¬ 
essary. — D.  J.  H. 

EPISTLES 

G.  Braumann,  V orpaulinische  christliche  T aufverkundigung  bei  Paulus,  Bei- 
trage  zur  Wissenschaft  vom  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament,  Fiinfte  Folge  2 
(Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlhammer,  1962),  88  pp. 

780r.  J.  Jeremias,  TheolLitZeit  88  (8,  ’63)  590-591. 

The  question  here  treated  is  this:  to  what  extent  did  Paul  in  his  theology  of 
baptism  take  over,  transmit  or  further  develop  earlier  Christian  traditions.  As  a 
means  of  finding  the  answer  B  studies  motives  which  are  unusual  in  the  Apostle 
and  classifies  the  Pauline  statements  under  seven  headings.  The  plan  outlined  is 
excellent  but  the  execution  disappointing  because  the  argument  for  the  most  part 
consists  in  an  association  of  terms  which  fails  to  produce  conviction. 

For  example,  the  fact  that  the  Baptist  was  clothed  with  a  garment  of  camel 
hair  and  a  leathern  girdle  (Mk  1:6)  is  offered  as  background  for  “putting  on 
Christ”  (Gal  3:27).  It  is  claimed  that  putting  on  Christ  indicates  the  gift  to  be 
received  by  the  new  Christian;  the  girdle  and  the  cloak  indicate  the  prophet 
chosen  by  God.  Actually,  however,  the  two  passages  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other.  The  subjects  are  completely  different.  In  Gal  3:27  the  subject  is 
the  one  being  baptized;  in  Mk  1:6  the  subject  is  the  Baptist.  The  objects  also 
are  different:  in  Gal  3:27  it  is  a  personal  object,  Christ;  in  Mk  1:6  the  object 
is  material,  a  cloak  and  a  girdle. — J.  J.  C. 


I.  Hermann,  Kyrios  und  Pneuma.  Studien  zur  Christologie  der  paulinischen 
Hauptbriefe ,  Studien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  II  (Munich:  Kosel- 
Verlag,  1961),  155  pp.  [See  also  §  8-409r.] 

781r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  7  (2,  ’63)  302-305. 

Lively  controversy  has  resulted  from  H’s  thesis  that  in  Paul  the  Spirit  is  not 
a  person.  One  should  realize  that  the  author  is  considering  the  relation  of 
biblical  categories  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  We  would  expect,  however,  some 
consideration  of  the  Church’s  Trinitarian  doctrine  and  some  indication  of  the 
means  for  bridging  the  gap  between  it  and  the  NT  data. 

The  exegesis  of  2  Cor  3:17  f.  is  convincing,  that  of  Rom  1:3-5  less  so.  The 
Lord  and  Spirit  are  identical  in  all  Pauline  statements  about  the  Spirit,  H 
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claims.  But  this  identity  is  true  only  in  a  limited  sense.  Perhaps  H  could  have 
used  traditional  theological  terms  and  described  the  Pauline  pneuma  as  gratia 
capitis  and  sanctificans.  The  dialogue  here  initiated  between  exegesis  and 
theology  should  be  fruitful,  and  theologians  can  judge  whether  H’s  position 
(p.  97)  implicitly  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. — J.  J.  C. 

782r.  B.  Schneider,  “Kyrios  and  Pneuma.  An  Appreciation  of  a  Recent  Mono¬ 
graph, ”  Biblica  44  (3,  >63)  358-369. 

The  book,  occasioned  by  K.  Priimm’s  articles  in  Biblica  for  1950-51  entitled 
“Die  katholische  Auslegung  von  2  Kor  3,17a  in  den  letzten  vier  Jahrzehnten,” 
inquires  “into  Paul’s  statements  regarding  Christ  and  his  pneuma  within  the 
framework  of  the  Apostle’s  basic  theological  motifs.”  In  the  book’s  first  part,  H 
studies  passages  in  which  kyrios  and  pneuma  are  identified,  e.g.,  2  Cor  3,  17a. 
The  second  part  investigates  the  theological  development  of  this  identity.  All 
the  texts  in  which  the  triad  theos-kyrios-pneuma  occur  are  explained  by  H  in  a 
non-Trinitarian  sense.  The  book  suffers  greatly  from  its  erroneous  approach  to 
the  problem  and  particularly  from  these  defects  of  method:  an  exclusively 
philological  and  historical  frame  of  reference  and  a  Biblicism  that  does  not 
recognize  any  development  of  doctrine  in  Scripture. — P.  P.  S. 


E.  Larsson,  Christus  als  Vorbild.  Eine  Untersuchung  zu  den  paulinischen  Tauf- 
und  Eikontexten,  Acta  Seminarii  Neotestamentici  Upsaliensis  XXIII  (Lund: 
C.  W.  K.  Gleerup,  1962;  Copenhagen:  Ejnar  Munksgaard),  361  pp. 

783r.  J.  Dupont,  RevHistEccl  58  (2,  ’63)  558-559. 

Because  it  seemed  too.  closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  man  acquiring 
merit,  the  imitation  of  Christ  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  Reformers, 
and  the  same  attitude  can  be  discerned  in  the  treatment  of  mimeomai  in  Kittel’s 
W orterbuch.  But  the  Pauline  texts  hold  up  Christ  as  the  model  of  Christians,  and 
L  has  let  the  passages  speak  their  full  message.  As  is  evident,  the  point  at  issue 
is  of  theological  moment,  and  in  this  controversial  area  L’s  scientific  objectivity 
is  a  model  of  its  kind.  His  presentation  of  the  pertinent  material  is  clear  and 
well  ordered.  One  could  have  wished  that  he  had  drawn  the  general  conclusions 
from  his  observations  and  shown  their  practical  application.  The  bibliography 
is  excellent  and  the  indexes  most  useful. — J.  J.  C. 


B.  Rigaux,  Saint  Paul  et  ses  Lettres.  Etat  de  la  question,  Studia  Neotesta- 
mentica.  Subsidia  II  (Paris — Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1962),  229  pp. 

784r.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  TheolStud  24  (3,  ’63)  473-476. 

The  study  “must  certainly  be  praised  for  the  sweeping  survey  of  the  problems 
it  handles  and  the  general  orientation  which  it  gives.  Its  erudite  author  has 
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packed  the  pages  with  useful,  ordered  information.  However,  there  are  areas 
where  one  is  disappointed.” 

On  Pauline  chronology  R  has  too  hastily  dismissed  the  contributions  of  S. 
Giet  of  Strasbourg.  Nothing  is  said  of  “testimonia”  (catenae  of  OT  texts).  Only 
one  line  is  devoted  to  midrash  in  Paul  which  is  immediately  identified  as  midrash 
pesher  (p.  176).  This  is  a  serious  lacuna.  The  bibliography  lacks  some  important 
titles,  especially  those  of  American  and  Canadian  writers.  There  is  no  mention 
of  B.  M.  Metzger’s  Index  to  Periodical  Literature  on  the  Apostle  Paul  (1960), 
and  many  “articles  by  American  Catholic  scholars,  often  at  least  as  good  as 
many  of  those  cited,  have  been  omitted.”  Finally,  the  MS  should  have  been  more 
carefully  proofread. — J.  J.  C. 


H.-J.  Schoeps,  Paulus.  Die  Theologie  des  Apostels  im  Lichte  der  Judischen 
Religionsgeschichte  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Seibeck,  1959),  xii  and  324  pp.  [See  also 
§  7-969r.] 

785r.  A.  Vanhoye,  RechSciRel  51  (3,  ’63)  488-490. 

Profound  knowledge  of  rabbinic  and  Jewish-Christian  sources  allows  the 
author  to  reopen  many  old  questions  to  which  some  new  answers  are  given.  As 
one  might  expect,  not  all  the  answers  will  find  universal  acceptance.  Sometimes 
pre-Christian  attitudes  are  not  carefully  distinguished  from  the  positions  adopted 
by  later  Judaism  as  a  defense  against  Christianity.  The  explanation  of  Isaac’s 
sacrifice  as  expiatory  for  the  race  of  Abraham,  which  is  intended  to  exclude 
Christian  soteriology,  seems  to  contain  an  internal  contradiction.  It  is  unlikely 
that  Paul  transformed  a  honorific  “Son  of  God”  title  into  an  ontological  one, 
especially  since  S  shows  that  in  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrin  Jesus  claimed  to 
be  equal  to  God  (pp.  166-168).  The  final  chapter  speaks  of  the  tragic  fate  of 
Paul’s  message  that  began  from  a  false  understanding  of  the  Jewish  religion.  In 
the  final  pages  S  somewhat  restores  the  balance  by  admitting  that  the  Pauline 
critique  of  the  Law  could  prove  beneficial  for  Judaism. — J.  J.  C. 


J.-J.  von  Allmen,  Pauline  Teaching  on  Marriage,  Studies  in  Christian  Faith 
and  Practice  6  (London:  Faith  Press,  1963),  82  pp. 

786r.  R.  Hardy,  Theology  66  (519,  ’63)  380-381. 

The  profound  learning  manifest  in  the  volume  makes  it  unreadable  for  many 
who  lack  knowledge  of  the  various  languages  referred  to  and  have  not  the 
necessary  texts  and  dictionaries  at  hand.  The  book  also  lacks  clarity.  The  author, 
for  example,  seems  to  think  that  the  marriage  service  constitutes  the  couple, 
while  the  dominical  view  seems  to  assume  that  marriage  is  constituted  by  marital 
relations.  The  writer  has  made  no  effort  to  resolve  this  discord  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  it. — J.  J.  C. 
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F.  F.  Bruce,  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  New  Testament  Commentaries 
(London:  Tyndale  Press,  1963),  288  pp. 

787r.  C.  L.  Mitton,  ExpTimes  74  (12,  ’63)  361. 

In  this  commentary,  which  is  of  very  high  quality,  the  author  “adopts  con¬ 
servative  judgments  in  most  disputed  issues.  He  accepts  ch.  16  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  original  letter,  and  rejects  the  theory  that  it  might  have  been  a 
separate  note  to  some  Christians  at  Ephesus,  or  even  a  separate  note  attached  to 
a  copy  of  Romans  which  Paul  had  had  made  for  his  friends  at  Ephesus.  He 
also  acknowledges  that  if  ch.  12  had  followed  immediately  after  ch.  8  ‘we  should 
have  been  conscious  of  no  hiatus’,  but  he  nevertheless  insists  that  chs.  9-11  were 
an  integral  part  of  the  letter,  rather  than  a  separate  treatise  which  Paul  decided 
to  incorporate  in  the  letter.  He  does  not  make  any  concession  to  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  that  some  readers  feel  at  the  more  extremely  predestinarian  statements 
in  these  chapters.  ‘Jacob  I  loved,  but  Esau  I  hated’  (9:13)  is  passed  over  with 
the  note  that  it  is  the  nations  of  Israel  and  Edom  rather  than  individual  people 
of  which  Paul  is  thinking.  Yet  Paul  is  precisely  emphasizing  that  these  words, 
ascribed  to  God,  referred  to  a  moment  before  either  child  had  been  born.  It  is 
not  easy  to  remove  the  individual  application  altogether.  In  the  contrast  between 
Adam  and  Christ  in  5:12-21  it  is  stated  that  ‘to  Paul  Adam  was  of  course  an 
historical  individual,  the  “first  man”  ’.  He  does  not,  however,  comment  on  the 
validity  of  Paul’s  argument  for  anyone  who  does  not  share  Paul’s  presupposition.” 

Rom  7  is  considered  “as  largely  an  autobiographical  section,  but  true  also  ‘in 
great  or  lesser  degree  of  the  human  race’  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Like  other  volumes 
in  this  series,  this  is  not  a  commentary  for  one  to  whom  critical  problems  raised 
by  modern  thought  are  a  pressing  and  disturbing  issue.” 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  Baptism  in  the  Nezv  Testament  (New  York:  St. 
Martin’s  Press,  1962;  London:  Macmillan),  x  and  424  pp. 

788r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  BibZeit  7  (2,  ’63)  305-308. 

At  the  present  time  no  other  book  treats  the  problem  of  baptism  in  the  NT  so 
comprehensively  and  so  thoroughly.  Most  welcome  is  the  excellent  survey  of  the 
baptismal  movement  in  Judaism  of  that  period.  He  correctly  refuses  to  see  in 
Jewish  proselyte  baptism  a  forerunner  of  the  Christian  sacrament.  There  could 
be  more  reserve,  however,  in  admitting  that  Qumran  practiced  an  initiatory 
baptismal  rite.  The  treatment  of  Paul  is  very  good;  that  of  John  less  satisfactory, 
and  in  this  part  some  recent  literature  has  not  been  used.  The  author  finds  a 
true  baptismal  text  only  in  Jn  3:3,  5,  but  many  scholars  see  the  sacrament  as  a 
background  for  1  Jn  5:7  f.  and  John  19:34  f. 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  infant  baptism  which  B-M  rejects  as  unbiblical. 
If  one  does  not  admit  tradition,  the  NT  texts  alone  do  not  seem  sufficient  to 
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decide  the  debate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  theologian  interprets  the 
ancient  practice  of  infant  baptism  as  a  legitimate  development  and  application 
of  ideas  found  in  the  NT. — J.  J.  C. 


O.  Karrer,  Peter  and  the  Church.  An  Examination  of  Cullmann’s  Thesis, 
Quaestiones  Disputatae  8  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1963),  142  pp. 

789r.  B.  C.  Butler,  DownRev  81  (265,  ’63)  371-372. 

The  author’s  “acquaintance  with  scholarship  in  the  English  language  seems 
rather  slight,  and  I  think  he  makes  no  allusion,  for  example,  to  Bevenot  when 
discussing  Cyprian,  nor  to  Ullmann. 

“On  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  historical  evidence,  so  far  as  it  is  covered 
by  Cullmann  and  Karrer,  my  own  view  is  that  it  is  somewhat  more  favourable 
to  the  Catholic  than  to  the  Protestant-Orthodox  position.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  as  Newman  pointed  out,  history  rarely  if  ever  gives  us  a  demonstration 
of  a  dogmatic  point.  In  the  end,  the  Catholic  relies  on  the  fact  that  the  new  Israel 
has  committed  itself  to  the  Catholic  dogmas,  and  the  real  crux  of  our  argument 
with  Protestants  is  the  nature  of  the  Church  in  its  earthly  pilgrimage:  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  single  historical  society  or  communion. 

“Karrer  is  making  a  large  assumption  when  he  speaks  of  St  Matthew’s 
Gospel  being  circulated  between  50  and  60  A.D.  On  the  other  hand,  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  may  be  too  late  a  date  for  the  first  collection  of  the  four 
Gospels.”  The  translation  “is  fair,  though  one’s  suspicions  are  roused  from  time 
to  time,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  reference  is  made  to  Seppelt’s  German  translation 
of  Batiffol  instead  of  to  the  English  translation.  It  must  also  be  regretted  that 
the  date  at  which  Karrer’s  book  was  published  in  Germany  is  not  given.” 

790r.  J.  F.  McCue,  TheolStud  24  (4,  ’63)  676-678. 

The  author  correctly  objects  to  Cullmann’s  extensive  use  of  the  Pseudo- 
Clementine  writings  as  historical  sources  to  prove  the  primacy  of  James.  The 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book  is  that  dealing  with  the  post-Apostolic 
materials.  Cullmann  has  correctly  pointed  out  that  no  one  in  the  second  century 
connects  the  Church  of  Rome  with  Mt  16:18.  Despite  this  fact,  K  tries  to  show 
that  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  evidence  that  the  second  century  recognized  the 
primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  a  continuation  of  the  Petrine  primacy.  His 
treatment  of  the  data  is  more  carefully  nuanced  than  that  of  most  Catholic 
apologetes,  but  it  is  too  cursory  to  be  convincing. — J.  J.  C. 


J.  Knox,  The  Church  and  the  Reality  of  Christ  (New  York — Evanston,  Ill.: 
Harper  &  Row,  1962),  158  pp.  [See  also  §§  8-423r — 424r.] 

791r.  E.  Tilson,  “The  Eclipse  of  Faith,”  Interpretation  17  (4,  ’63)  466-478. 

The  program  of  K  can  best  be  expressed  as  “faith  or  ecclesiology  ?”  He  main¬ 
tains  that  while  faith  must  know  its  object  in  a  way  we  cannot  know  the  usual 
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historical  fact,  faith  can,  and  indeed  must,  know  its  object  as  historical  fact.  He 
stands  logic  on  its  head  when  he  describes  the  creation  of  the  Church  as  being 
at  once  an  act  of  God  and  a  discrete  historical  occurrence. 

In  the  use  of  the  terms  “fact”  and  “church”  there  is  confusion,  and  his  central 
argument  runs  afoul  of  his  grossly  overdrawn  metaphors  and  analogies  which 
are  “at  times  distorted  into  almost  torturous  allegories.”  The  whole  program 
represents  an  extreme  reaction  to  the  historical  skepticism  engendered  by  form- 
criticism.  Yet  there  is  little  opportunity  for  dialogue  with  Bultmann,  since  K 
misunderstands  the  meaning  of  faith. 

In  general,  two  controlling  assumptions  are  evident.  The  first  is  an  “extreme 
view  of  man  as  a  societary  being.”  The  second  dangerous  assumption  which 
everywhere  pervades  and  perverts  the  work  is  the  inseparability  of  the  Christ- 
event  and  the  Church.  Finally,  there  is  “a  thundering  omission,”  the  shortage  of 
NT  references,  a  shortage  perhaps  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Church  about 
which  K  writes  is  not  the  Church  of  the  NT. — J.  J.  C. 


J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  Honest  to  God  (London:  SCM  Press,  1963),  143  pp.  [See 
also  §§  8-428r — 43  lr.] 

792r.  E.  D.  Freed,  “Honest  to  John,”  ExpTimes  75  (2,  ’63)  61-63. 

There  are  several  points  in  the  chapter  “The  Claim  of  the  New  Testament” 
in  which  R  seems  to  have  been  unintentionally  not  entirly  honest — that  is,  honest 
to  John.  These  points  concern  the  interpretation  of  Jn  20:28;  Jn  1:1;  Jn  10:30, 
38,  etc.  “I  am  sure  that  the  Bishop  and  I  would  agree  that  while  we  do  not  believe 
that  Jesus  was  God  in  the  orthodox  sense  of  the  word,  we  are  more  honest — to 
John — to  say  we  don’t  believe  it  than  to  say  the  New  Testament  or  even  the 
Gospel  of  John  doesn’t  say  it.” 

793r.  L.  Hodgson,  “A  Nine  Days’  Wonder,”  ChurchQnartRev  164  (353,  ’63) 

401-410. 

While  rightly  calling  attention  to  the  need  of  recasting  much  of  traditional 
Christian  thought,  the  book  is  vulnerable  in  its  purpose,  its  Christology  and  its 
moral  teaching.  (1)  There  is  confusion  about  the  audience  addressed  and  criti¬ 
cized.  It  is  not  clear  “whether  he  has  in  mind  popular  presentations  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  or  the  convictions  of  responsible  theologians.”  (2)  The  author’s 
Christology  raises  these  questions.  “What  for  him  was  (and  is)  God?”  “What  is 
included  in  the  phrase  ‘historical  event’  as  applied  to  Jesus  Christ?”  “What  is 
the  gospel  according  to  Honest  to  God?”  (3)  Valuable  positive  moral  sug¬ 
gestions  seem  combined  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  what  others  have  written 
on  ethics  and  moral  theology.  In  general,  the  work  suffers  from  unfamiliarity 
with  traditional  Christian  theology  and  moral  philosophy.  The  volume  may 
startle  some  persons  into  asking  questions  that  need  to  be  asked.  Unfortunately, 
it  may  turn  out  in  the  long  run  to  have  been  a  nine  days’  wonder. — J.  J.  C. 
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7 94r.  H.  McCabe,  “Dr  Robinson’s  Book,”  Blackfriars  44  (517-518,  ’63)  306- 
316. 

The  volume  suffers  from  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  theology, 
and  some  of  the  positions  put  forward  as  revolutionary  discoveries  are  in  fact 
commonplaces  of  traditional  thought,  e.g.,  some  statements  dealing  with  the  idea 
of  God.  One  proof  which  R  proposes  for  the  existence  of  God  is  simply  a  new 
version  of  the  ontological  argument.  The  treatment  of  the  difference  between  R’s 
position  and  pantheism  is  not  satisfactory.  The  discussion  of  revelation  and  of 
Christ  is  bedeviled  by  R’s  curious  theology  of  the  supernatural.  Most  of  what  is 
said  about  Christ  is  an  attack  on  the  heresy  that  Jesus  was  not  truly  man,  an 
error  which  R  unfortunately  identifies  with  Christian  tradition. 

While  the  statements  on  God  and  Christ  can  be  interpreted  in  an  orthodox  and 
traditional  sense,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  R’s  views  on  the  Church  and 
morality.  All  in  all,  the  book  proves  to  be  intensely  interesting  reading  and  has 
elicited  much  enthusiasm  some  of  which  apparently  is  generated  by  the  impreci¬ 
sion  and  ambiguity  of  the  writer’s  positions. — J.  J.  C. 


K.  Romaniuk,  L’amour  dn  Pere  et  du  Fils  dans  la  soteriologie  de  Saint  Paul, 
Analecta  Biblica  15  (Rome:  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  1961),  xxiv  and  333  pp. 
[See  also  §  8-432r.] 

795r.  C.  Spicq,  TheolRev  59  (5,  ’63)  303-305. 

Writing  under  the  competent  direction  of  S.  Lyonnet,  R  correctly  concludes 
that  Paul’s  soteriology  was  not  based  upon  a  punitive  justice  and  that  Christ 
died  not  in  our  place  but  for  our  benefit.  On  this  point  good  use  is  made  of  L. 
Sabourin’s  study,  Redemption  sacrificielle  (1961). 

On  the  debit  side  is  the  fact  that  the  translation  used  (the  Bible  of  Jerusalem), 
in  the  texts  dealing  with  Jesus’  sacrifice,  does  not  distinguish  between  the  terms 
didonai,  paradidonai ,  tithenai  ( psychen ).  Further,  it  is  incorrect  to  translate 
chresteuesthai  (1  Cor  13:4)  by  etre  serviable,  a  meaning  which  is  certainly  not 
Hellenistic. 

In  general,  the  work  is  distinguished  for  its  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
subject,  for  its  careful  analyses  of  the  texts,  and  for  its  sound  judgments.  Com- 
mendably  the  volume  includes  a  study  of  Hebrews  and  the  Pastorals  because, 
whether  Pauline  or  not,  these  books  bear  witness  to  the  earliest  tradition. 

-J-  J-  C.  _ 

L.  Sabourin,  Redemption  sacrificielle.  Une  enquete  exegetique,  Studia  11 
(Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1961),  492  pp.  [See  also  §  7-699r.] 

796r.  J.  Gervais,  “Reflexions  sur  la  redemption  sacrificielle,”  RevUnivOtt  33 
(4,  ’63)  232*-247*. 

The  author  rightly  rejects  a  false  juridical  interpretation  of  the  redemption 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  all  idea  of  justice  must  be  excluded. 
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D.  M.  Stanley,  Christ’s  Resurrection  in  Pauline  Soteriology,  Analecta  Biblica 
13  (Rome:  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  1961),  xxvii  and  313  pp.  [See  also 
§  7-987r.] 

797r.  F.  W.  Beare,  CanJournTheol  9  (3,  ’63)  213-215. 

“The  whole  study  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  fellow- 
Canadian  offering  such  a  splendid  contribution  to  Pauline  studies.  His  final 
chapter  sets  the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  context  of  a  wider  theological 
perspective  under  the  trinitarian  schema  of  ‘God  the  Father  as  Author  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Salvation/  ‘Christian  Salvation  Effected  by  Jesus  Christ  as  God’s  Son/  and 
‘Christian  Salvation  and  the  Spirit  of  our  Adoptive  Filiation.’  This  last  phrase 
and  the  frequent  use  of  the  adjective  ‘salvific’  are  easily  comprehensible,  but 
quite  unfamiliar  in  theological  terminology  outside  Roman  Catholic  circles. 

“This  reviewer  has  the  most  serious  doubts  of  the  soundness  of  Father 
Stanley’s  handling  of  the  evidence  of  Acts,  especially  the  early  Christian  chap¬ 
ters.  ‘Hellenistic  influence’  is  recognized  in  the  speeches — even  ‘anti-Jewish 
sentiment  [is]  occasionally  perceptible’ ;  but  it  is  held  that  ‘the  Hellenistic  devel¬ 
opments  were  but  an  explicitation  (sic)  of  the  Palestinian,  Aramaic  tradition 
and  were  elaborated  very  early  in  Jerusalem  itself  (and  hence  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Peter  and  the  Twelve).’  To  me  it  appears  rather  that  this  admission  of 
Hellenistic  influence  knocks  into  a  cocked  hat  the  theory  (dear  as  it  is  to  the 
hearts  of  most  Protestant  interpreters  also)  that  the  early  speeches  of  Acts 
really  embody  authentic  primitive  tradition.” 


P.  M.  van  Buren,  The  Secular  Meaning  of  the  Gospel  Based  on  an  Analysis  of 
its  Language  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1963),  xvii  and  205  pp. 

798r.  W.  Hamilton,  “  ‘There  is  no  God  and  Jesus  is  His  Son’,”  CkristC ent 
80  (Oct.  2, ’63)  1208-09. 

A  structurally  very  lucid  volume  skilfully  presents  a  sketch  of  the  current 
Bultmannian  debate  in  America  and  offers  a  new  interpretation. 

The  really  important  thing  about  van  Buren’s  book  is  that  he  honestly  attempts 
to  do  theology  without  a  doctrine  of  God.  .  .  .  Sometimes  he  “sounds  as  if 
he  is  a  bit  apologetic  for  his  regrettable  omission  of  God ;  in  his  final  chapter 
he  tries  to  restate  most  of  the  traditional  doctrines  of  Christendom  in  terms 
of  his  two  principles — an  effort  that  turns  out  rather  badly.” 

EARLY  CHURCH 

K.  Aland,  Did  the  Early  Church  Baptize  Infants ? ,  trans.  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray, 
The  Library  of  History  and  Doctrine  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1963), 
120  pp.  [See  also  §§  8-436r — 438r.] 
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7 99r.  L.  W.  Barnard,  ChurchQuartRev  164  (353,  ’63)  512-514. 

The  book  is  excellently  translated,  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  historical 
investigation  is  impressive.  However,  “I  am  not  happy  with  Aland’s  neglect  of 
baptism  as  a  rite  of  initiation  which  is  attested  in  Acts  and  other  early  writings. 
Again  it  does  not  follow  that  because  some  children  were  baptized  when  they 
were  12  or  13  that  all  children  were  then  so  baptized  or  waited  until  they  were 
adults.  This  fallacious  reasoning  is  shown  in  Aland’s  treatment  of  a  single 
third-century  Roman  inscription  (p.  78)  which  refers  to  the  baptism  of  a  child 
over  12  years  of  age.  .  .  .  Aland’s  treatment  of  Aristides,  Apology  15.  6,  also 
raises  doubts.  .  .  .  The  text  merely  states  that  some  (unidentified)  children 
receive  instruction,  along  with  servants  and  maids,  with  a  view  to  becoming 
Christians.  There  is  nothing  about  postponing  baptism  of  infants — and  in  any 
case  how  far  is  it  wise  to  generalize  from  Aristides  ?” 


B.  Gerhardsson,  Memory  and  Manuscript.  Oral  Tradition  and  Written  Trans¬ 
mission  in  Rabbinic  Judaism  and  Early  Christianity ,  trans.  E.  J.  Sharpe,  Acta 
Seminarii  Neotestamentici  Upsaliensis  XXII  (Lund:  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup;  Copen¬ 
hagen:  Ejnar  Munksgaard,  1961),  379  pp.  [See  also  §§  8-441r — 442r.] 

800r.  C.  K.  Barrett,  J ournTheolStud  14  (2,  ’63)  445-449. 

“In  the  last  chapter,  gathering  his  material  together,  Dr.  Gerhardsson  argues 
that  Jesus  was  a  teacher,  who  stood  within  a  teaching  tradition.  If  he  taught, 
he  must  have  taught  as  the  rabbis  did;  therefore  he  made  his  disciples  learn  by 
heart.  Here  is  the  origin  of  the  ‘Jesus-tradition’,  which  is  so  markedly  isolated 
from  all  other  traditions  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  an  impressive  syllogism, 
but  it  ignores  two  facts:  ( a )  that  Jesus  the  teacher  did  not  fit  into  but  was  cast 
out  from  the  rabbinic  framework  of  Judaism;  his  ‘tradition’,  like  his  reshuth , 
was  not  from  men  but  from  God;  ( b )  Paul,  and  the  other  New  Testament 
theologians,  did  not  proclaim  the  rabbi  Jesus  and  his  teaching,  but  Christ  cruci¬ 
fied  and  risen ;  the  source  of  their  proclamation  was  riot  a  body  of  instruction 
but  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  faith. 

“I  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Gerhardsson’s  book, 
though  learned,  thorough,  conscientious,  and  acute,  and  one  that  every  student 
of  the  New  Testament  must  read,  does  not  adequately  explain  the  origins  of  the 
gospel  tradition,  or  provide  a  satisfactory  instrument  for  verifying  its  historicity.” 

80 lr.  C.  M.  Martini,  Biblica  44  (3,  ’63)  379-382. 

The  rabbis,  in  transmitting  and  interpreting  the  OT,  used  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  very  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  first  and  second  century  Fathers 
in  their  handling  of  the  NT.  Such  is  G’s  thesis,  but  the  evidence  available  is 
meagre  and  does  not  seem  conclusive.  Moreover,  there  are  important  differences 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  attitudes.  For  the  rabbis,  Jerusalem  was 
the  center  of  their  religion ;  for  Christians,  other  cities  such  as  Antioch  were 
religious  centers  as  well  as  was  Jerusalem.  In  addition,  the  only  instance  which 
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G  can  examine  in  detail  concerns  the  problem  of  circumcision  for  a  Gentile 
convert,  but  this  discussion  has  little  in  common  with  the  Synoptic  material.  And 
it  is  hard  to  think  that  such  discussions  could  evolve  into  a  Gospel  like  Mark’s. 
Preaching,  therefore,  as  a  source  of  Gospel  material  cannot  be  entirely  elimi¬ 
nated.  In  brief,  while  G’s  thesis  may  not  win  complete  acceptance,  further  studies 
may  show  more  clearly  the  affinities  between  the  methods  of  the  early  Church  and 
of  Judaism  in  handing  on  a  holy  doctrine. — J.  J.  C. 

802 r.  P.  Winter,  AnglTheolRev  45  (4,  ’63)  416-419. 

It  is  questionable  whether  one  can  simply  transfer  to  the  growth  of  the  Gospels 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  transmission  of  rabbinic  records.  First,  are  we  sure 
that  these  rabbinic  methods  were  in  use  when  the  disciples  began  to  preach  the 
Resurrection  ?  Secondly,  the  rabbinic  teaching  was  chiefly  didactic  and  exposi¬ 
tory,  while  the  earliest  Christian  preaching  was  kerygmatic,  proclamation. 
Thirdly,  synagogues  and  rabbinic  schools  had  an  institutional  character,  pre¬ 
serving  and  developing  earlier  oral  tradition  about  the  written  Torah.  The 
followers  of  Jesus  had  no  such  institutions.  And  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Gospels  or  Acts  of  any  school  of  Jesus  or  the  disciples,  of  any  lessons  to  be 
memorized.  Finally,  the  doublets  and  the  diversities  in  different  NT  writers 
when  transmitting  the  same  material  militate  against  G’s  supposition  of  the  use 
of  mnemotechnic  aids  in  the  course  of  transmission.  Both  the  content  and  the 
character  of  the  Gospels  fail  to  support  G’s  thesis  that  Jesus’  sayings  were 
memorized  by  His  followers  for  future  reference. — J.  J.  C. 


R.  P.  C.  Hanson,  Tradition  in  the  Early  Church,  The  Library  of  History  and 
Doctrine  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1963),  288  pp. 

803r.  M.  Bevenot,  HeythJ oiirn  4  (4,  ’63)  346-347. 

This  study  is  “a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  the  badness  being  often  twofold: 
patristic  texts  mistranslated  or  misdirected  against  what  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
caricature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  position.  And  yet,  on  the  good  side,  it  has 
much  that  needs  taking  to  heart  by  our  theologians”  and  challenges  us  to  a 
reappraisal  of  the  sources. 

Just  what  H  means  by  something  “independent  of  Scripture”  is  not  clear. 
“If  the  early  Fathers  interpret  a  scriptural  text  in  a  certain  way,  is  that  inter¬ 
pretation  ‘independent  of  Scripture’  or  not?  Are  we  to  understand  that,  if  it  is 
the  right  interpretation  (or  the  one  we  agree  with),  it  is  not  independent  of 
Scripture;  if  we  disagree  with  it,  it  is  independent?” 

Furthermore,  it  is  unhistorical  to  see,  as  H  does,  in  the  Fathers’  rule  of  faith 
only  a  summary  of  the  Scriptures  and  not  a  summary  of  the  current  teaching 
of  the  Church  which  excluded  many  a  gross  misinterpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
If  you  reject  tradition,  you  lose  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  are 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  ingenious  scholar  who  has  thought  out  some  new  way  of 
interpreting  the  text. — J.  J.  C. 
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804r.  E.  R.  Hardy,  AnglTheolRev  45  (4,  ’63)  421-424. 

His  interpretations  “seem  to  me  usually  sound  and  occasionally  perverse.”  In 
the  “last  chapter  of  his  book,  ‘Tradition  as  Interpretation,’  he  contributes  his 
positive  thoughts  on  the  subject.  Tradition,  he  says,  is  not  a  source  of  additional 
evidence,  but  the  Church’s  understanding  of  the  Gospel  as  ‘the  Christian  religion 
is  translated  into  terms  of  creed,  of  doctrine,  of  practice,  of  faith  by  a  living  com¬ 
munity’  (p.  255).  A  legitimate  interpretation  like  that  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
opens  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  as  Athanasius  maintained  it  did,  not 
‘producing  new  revelation’  (p.  179) — on  which  I  would  comment,  isn’t  a  Spirit 
guided  interpretation  in  some  way  an  addition  to  the  total  corpus  of  revealed 
truth,  as  St.  John  appears  to  say  (John  16:13)  ?  Hanson  considers  that  Nicaea 
is  a  legitimate  case  of  ‘the  interaction  of  a  living  community  and  a  body  of 
historical  evidence’  (p.  256)  and  that  the  dogma  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  not  (pp.  258-9).  I  think  he  somewhat  misunderstands  the 
arguments  for  the  latter ;  but  I  mention  the  point  here  as  indicating  the  kind  of 
discussion  that  his  position  opens,  as  opposed  to  that  of  a  writer  like  M.  Werner 
who  seems  to  consider  everything  not  explicitly  taught  before  60  A.D.  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  original  message  of  Jesus.” 

805r.  J.  K.  S.  Reid,  ScotJ ournTheol  16  (3,  ’63)  308-310. 

Aided  by  his  mastery  of  patristic  material  and  thorough  acquaintance  with 
recent  literature,  the  holder  of  the  Lightfoot  chair  of  Divinity  at  the  University 
of  Durham  gives  convincing  reasons  why,  apart  from  the  NT,  no  trustworthy 
information  about  Jesus  has  survived.  The  book  forms  a  sequel  and  supplement 
to  R.  P.  C.  Hanson  and  R.  H.  Fuller,  The  Church  of  Rome — A  Dissuasive 
(1948).  It  would  seem  that  some  Catholics  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  answer 
the  arguments  here  presented  against  their  specious  assimilation  of  Scripture 
with  tradition.  However,  in  the  light  of  recent  developments,  the  “more  basic 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  reimposes  itself  upon  us.  The  uniqueness 
of  Scripture  as  norm  will  not  in  logic  be  sufficiently  acknowledged  in  a  Church 
which  sees  itself  as  a  ‘stream  of  living  tradition’  .  .  .  .” — J.  J.  C. 

806r.  W.  W[and],  ChurcliQuartRev  164  (352,  ’63)  378-379. 

“In  the  large  and  bye  there  will  be  wide  agreement  among  scholars  that  the 
author  has  amply  proved  his  case.  There  never  has  been  anything  worth  while  to 
add  to  the  New  Testament  information  about  Jesus.”  But  some  points  deserve 
further  consideration.  First,  “is  it  really  true  that  .  .  .  ‘we  get  our  religion  from 
the  Bible’?  As  a  matter  of  fact  practically  all  of  us  get  our  religion  at  our 
mother’s  knee,  or  from  some  revered  priest  or  teacher.  .  .  . 

“Second,  we  must  not  underestimate  the  force  of  the  argument  from  the  slow 
growth  of  the  canon.  If  the  earliest  father  to  give  us  our  present  list  of  authorized 
books  is  Athanasius,  then  the  Church  must  have  functioned  for  three  centuries 
without  a  fully  official  canon.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  the  growth  of  the  canon 
synchronizes  with  that  of  the  Creed.  Was  the  creed  then  an  abstract  from  the 
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scriptures  or  from  the  oral  teaching  which  we  have  just  described  as  a  sort  of 
tradition?  In  either  case,  which  had  the  greater  effect  in  the  building  up  and 
stabilizing  of  the  life  of  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries  ? 

“Third,  we  cannot  forget  the  tremendous  importance  attached  by  modern 
scholars  to  what  they  have  come  to  know  as  the  ‘apostolic  tradition’,  nor  the 
desperate  efforts  made  to  find  out  precisely  what  it  was.  Indeed  some  of  the 
attempts  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  early  Church  are  professedly  based 
on  what  the  tradition  is  believed  to  have  been  rather  than  upon  precise  state¬ 
ments  in  the  written  records.  No  doubt  Dr  Hanson  is  right  in  believing  that  the 
essential  elements  of  the  apostolic  tradition  were  ultimately  enshrined  in  our 
New  Testament.  But  the  fact  that,  if  he  is  right,  the  Church  had  to  exist  even 
for  a  century  before  the  determination  was  reached  to  fix  a  list  of  recognized 
and  authorized  foundation  documents  must  make  the  fair-minded  Christian  a 
little  more  sympathetic  to  the  general  notion  of  a  tradition  than  he  might  be  if 
(as  some  do)  he  thought  of  it  only  in  the  light  of  its  later  and  less  trustworthy 
manifestations.” 


H.  Hegermann,  Die  Vorstellung  vom  Schopfungsmittler  im  hellenistischen 
Judentum  und  Urchristentum,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der 
altchristlichen  Literatur  82  (Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag,  1961)  xix  and  220  pp. 

807r.  W.  Schmithals,  TheolLitZeit  88  (8,  ’63)  591-594. 

The  concept  of  an  intermediate  creator  as  held  by  Hellenistic  Christianity  was 
influenced  by  the  mystery  religions  and  not  by  Gnosticism,  and  the  channel  for 
this  influence  was  Alexandrian  Judaism.  Such  is  the  volume’s  thesis.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  mysteries  and  Gnosticism  is  welcome,  but  the  author’s  presenta¬ 
tion  and  methodology  leave  room  for  doubt.  He  has  not  excluded  the  possibility 
that  ideas  from  the  mystery  religions  were  then  combined  with  some  from 
Gnosticism.  Secondly,  could  not  the  Christian  churches  have  been  more  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  and  especially  of  Syria  with  which  they 
were  in  close  contact? 

The  central  part  of  the  book  is  a  study  of  the  hymn  in  Col  1:15-20.  Correctly 
in  opposition  to  E.  Kasemann,  he  maintains  that  the  underlying  hymn  was 
originally  Christian,  but  he  wrongly  claims  that  the  passage  shows  no  trace  of 
Gnosticism.  Other  incorrect  positions  are:  that  Philo  did  not  employ  the  concept 
of  the  Urmensch;  that  Paul  derived  from  him  the  idea  of  the  body  which  was 
applied  to  the  Church.  In  fine,  for  the  primitive  Church  the  idea  of  the  inter¬ 
mediary  creator  was  not  nearly  as  important  as  the  author  thinks,  and  the  book 
suffers  from  the  lack  of  a  clear  concept  of  Gnosticism. — J.  J.  C. 


A  Patristic  Greek  Lexicon,  ed.  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  Fascicle  1  (a — barathroo) 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1961;  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press),  xlix 
and  288  pp. 
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808r.  M.  Harl,  “Remarques  sur  la  Langue  des  Chretiens,  a  propos  du  Patristic 
Greek  Lexicon,”  JournTheolStud  14  (2,  ’63)  406-420. 

Extensive  research,  numerous  and  excellent  references,  accuracy  of  the 
doctrinal  notes  are  the  qualities  characteristic  of  these  pages.  Intended  especially 
for  theologians,  the  work  will  prove  helpful  also  for  all  who  investigate  the 
history  of  ideas,  of  spirituality  and  of  Christian  institutions. 

In  this  review,  two  questions  are  raised:  Does  the  lexicon  give  a  true  picture 
of  the  Christian  Greek  language?  Does  it  satisfactorily  portray  the  historical 
growth  of  Christian  ideas  ? 

To  obtain  a  well-balanced  picture  of  Christian  Greek  the  reader  must  con¬ 
stantly  remind  himself  that  the  “classical”  terms  have  been  deliberately  omitted. 
Furthermore,  the  picture  is  somewhat  distorted  by  an  excessive  attention  to 
‘‘new”  forms  which  are  characteristic  of  late,  rather  than  Christian,  Greek.  Some 
words  with  no  specifically  Christian  content  are  included,  while  others  are 
wanting,  though  important  for  the  history  of  theology  and  spirituality.  In 
general,  however,  the  terms  with  theological  interest  are  well  done. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  work  according  to  the  Preface  is  to  show  the 
evolution  of  Christian  ideas.  For  this  end  a  chronological  presentation  of  the 
material  would  be  preferable  to  the  arrangement  actually  followed  which  is 
predominantly  theological.  Thus  an  entry  may  begin  with  a  fourth-century 
instance  of  the  term  as  used  of  God,  although  an  earlier  occurrence  applied  the 
term  to  man.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  word  is  used  of  man  in  the  second 
century,  of  Christ  in  the  third  century  and  of  the  Trinity  in  the  fourth  century. 
Occasionally,  therefore,  in  order  to  trace  the  chronological  development  of  an 
idea,  one  needs  to  read  an  article  backward.  This  observation  has  special 
pertinence  for  the  Gnostic  vocabulary  which  became  fixed  about  A.D.  150-160. 
Gnostic  texts,  therefore,  should  chronologically  precede  Justin  and  Irenaeus. 
The  lexicon,  however,  regularly  cites  the  Gnostic  instances  at  the  end  of  the 
articles.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  as  criticisms  but  to  tell  the  reader  what 
he  should  not  expect  from  this  fine  work. — J.  J.  C. 

809r.  A.  Wifstrand,  “The  Lexicon  of  Patristic  Greek  ( a — barathrod) ,”  Journ 
TheolStud  14  (2,  ’63)  400-406. 

For  the  period  studied,  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  literature  in  a  nar¬ 
rower  sense  are  in  general  made  full  use  of.  But  there  is  only  a  selection  made  of 
acts  of  martyrs,  biographies  and  legends  of  Saints. 

It  is  an  inconvenience  for  a  theologian  that  old  pagan  terms  and  phrases  are 
very  seldom  designated  as  such  so  that  he  must  seek  this  information  from 
other  works.  For  some  terms,  new  meanings  and  expressions  should  have  been 
included  [a  list  is  given].  On  the  other  hand,  much  that  is  printed  could  have 
been  omitted  because  the  editions  of  the  Fathers  often  do  not  fulfill  even  moderate 
requirements  of  scholarship. 

In  many  cases  the  lexicon  could  have  profited  more  from  the  linguistic  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  last  decades.  In  some  cases,  newer  and  better  editions  of 
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patristic  texts  could  have  been  used.  Richards’  1956  edition  of  Asterius  the 
Sophist  is  an  example. — J.  J.  C. 


W.  Rordorf,  Der  Sonntag.  Geschichte  des  Ruhe-  und  Gottesdiensttages  ini 
dltesten  Cliristentum,  Abhandlungen  zur  Theologie  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ments  43  (Zurich:  Zwingli  Verlag,  1962),  336  pp. 

810r.  B.  Botte,  RevHistRel  58  (2,  ’63)  559-561. 

Sunday  according  to  the  author  was  a  day  of  rest  only  at  a  relatively  late  date. 
In  early  times  it  was  a  day  of  worship  and  became  a  day  of  rest  only  as  a  result 
of  Constantine’s  legislation.  The  connection  with  the  Decalogue  came  later  and 
was  a  natural  development.  These  conclusions  seem  established. 

On  some  details  reservations  can  be  made.  The  designation  “Sunday”  (the 
day  of  the  sun)  became  usual  from  the  fourth  century  on  only  in  the  Germanic 
tongues.  In  the  Romance  languages  the  term  dominica  prevailed.  In  Greek  “the 
day  of  the  sun”  was  not  used  extensively  and  disappeared  rapidly.  In  Semitic 
languages  there  never  was  a  day  of  the  sun,  but  Sunday  remained  the  first  day, 
as  in  the  Jewish  tradition. 

No  allusion  to  Christ  the  Sun  can  be  found  in  the  Syrian  hymn  which  R 
quotes  on  p.  287.  The  Syrians  never  called  Sunday  the  day  of  the  sun,  and 
neither  does  the  hymn.  What  is  developed  in  the  poem  is  the  theme  of  Christ 
the  Light.  This  is  connected  with  the  Jewish  tradition  as  found  in  Genesis  which 
relates  the  creation  of  light  on  the  first  day,  while  the  sun  was  created  only  on 
the  fourth  day.  These  two  themes  of  light  and  sun  should  not  be  confused. 
Actually  the  theme  of  Christ  the  Sun  which  inspired  the  feast  of  Christmas 
played  no  role  in  the  symbolism  of  Sunday.  As  for  the  term  “the  eighth  day,” 
it  wras  only  a  literary  phrase  which  never  became  part  of  the  ordinarv  language. 

-J.  J.  C. 

DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

G.  Jeremias,  Der  Lehrer  der  Gerechtigkeit,  Studien  zur  Umwelt  des  Neuen 
Testaments  2  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1963),  376  pp. 

81  lr.  J.  Priest,  JournBibLit  82  (4,  ’63)  460-461. 

The  most  significant  contribution  of  this  substantial  Qumran  study  is  the 
section  dealing  with  the  Teacher  as  the  author  of  the  Hodayot.  By  a  detailed 
examination  J  believes  he  can  ascertain  with  some  precision  the  hymns  which 
come  from  the  Teacher  himself.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  two  concluding 
chapters.  In  one  there  is  a  fine  analysis  of  the  eschatological  figures  in  the  scrolls 
and  of  their  relationship  to  the  Teacher.  Extravagant  Messianic  claims  which 
some  make  for  the  Teacher  are  avoided,  yet  full  justice  is  done  to  the  impact  of 
the  historical  Teacher  on  the  eschatological  expectations  of  the  community.  One 
cannot  agree  with  J’s  interpretation  of  all  “Messianic”  texts  (e.g.,  CD  12:23 
and  20:1  surely  speak  of  one  Messiah  not  two),  but  the  handling  of  the  texts 
is  masterful.  The  final  chapter’s  comparison  of  the  Teacher  with  Jesus  is  the 
most  satisfying  the  reviewer  has  yet  seen. — J.  J.  C. 
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812.  Anon.,  “Notes  Bibliques,”  AmiCler  73  (Dec.  19,  ’63)  767-768. 

A  discussion  of  A.  Feuillet,  V Apocalypse.  Btat  de  la  question  (1963),  P. 
Grelot,  Introduction  aux  Livres  saints  (2nd  ed.,  1963),  C.  Romaniuk,  Les 
chemins  de  Vexegese  du  Nouveau  Testament  (1963). 

J.  M.  T.  Barton,  “Notes  on  Recent  Work.  Holy  Scripture,”  ClerRev  48  (11, 
’63)  714-721. 

J.  Delorme,  “Bulletin  d’Rcriture  Sainte.  Nouveau  Testament,”  AmiCler  73 
(Nov.  7,  ’63)  663-670. 

A  critical  evaluation  of  five  recent  NT  studies:  X.  Leon-Dufour,  V ocabulaire 
de  Theologie  Biblique  (1962),  J.  Dupont,  Les  Beatitudes  (1958)  and  Mariage 
et  Divorce  dans  VLvangile  (1959),  R.  Schnackenburg,  Gottes  Herrschaft  und 
Reich  (1959),  and  J.  Duplacy,  Oil  en  est  la  critique  textuelle  du  Nouveau  Testa¬ 
ment  ?  (1959). 

I.  J.  Hunt,  “Recent  Biblical  Study,  1961-63,”  AmBenRev  14  (4,  ’63)  590-621. 

Of  the  more  than  100  titles  discussed  in  this  survey  some  75  pertain  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  NT.  Besides  a  brief  evaluation  of  the  books,  oc¬ 
casional  biographical  and  background  details  are  added. 

B.  Maggioni,  “Tre  introduzioni  in  lingua  italiana  al  Nuovo  Testamento,” 
ScuolCatt  91  (Supp  2,  ’63)  195*-203*. 

The  three  volumes  are:  L.  Moraldi,  S.  Lyonnet,  Introduzione  alia  Bibbia.  IV. 
I  Vangeli  (1961);  G.  Rinaldi,  P.  De  Benedetti,  Introduzione  al  Nuovo  Testa¬ 
mento  (1961)  ;  A.  Wikenhauser,  Introduzione  al  Nuovo  Testamento  (1963). 

M.-L.  R[amlot],  “Rcriture  Sainte,”  RevThom  63  (3,  ’63)  464-482. 

Under  the  headings  of  biblical  dictionaries  and  biblical  themes,  this  bulletin 
discusses  some  NT  material. 

K.  Watkins,  “Recent  Writings  on  Worship,”  Encounter  24  (3,  ’63)  386-392. 

The  first  section  of  the  survey  (pp.  386-389)  is  devoted  to  “Biblical  Study 
and  Worship.” 

A.  Viard,  “Bulletin  d’Rcriture  Sainte.  Saint  Paul  et  sa  doctrine,”  AmiCler 
73  (July  25,  ’63)  465-468. 

A  discussion  of  five  books  published  in  1962-63:  E.  Osty,  Paul  de  T arse 
(1962),  Doctor  Gentium  (1962),  a  collection  of  papers  read  at  a  Pauline  con¬ 
gress  in  Turin,  C.  Augrain,  Paul ,  maitre  de  vie  spirituelle,  2  vols.  (1962),  B. 
Rigaux,  Saint  Paul  et  ses  Lettres  (1963),  J.  Cambier,  “Paul,”  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Bible  Supplement  7,  cols.  279-387,  L.  Cerfaux,  Le  chretien  dans  la  theologie 
paulinienne  ( 1962) . 

Bulletin,  cf.  §  8-507. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 


COBB — Rev.  John  B.  Cobb,  Jr.,  an  American  citizen  born  in  Kobe,  Japan,  on 
February  9,  1925,  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Before  his  military 
service  in  World  War  II  he  studied  at  the  Oxford  campus  of  Emory  University 
(1941-43)  and  spent  1943  studying  Japanese  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  On 
separation  from  the  army,  he  attended  the  University  of  Chicago  (1947-50) 
where  he  received  his  M.A.  (1949)  and  Ph.D.  (1952)  from  the  Divinity  School. 
He  has  taught  at  Young  Harris  College,  Georgia  (1950-53),  at  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity  (1953-58)  and  since  1958  has  been  assistant  and  associate  professor  of 
theology  at  the  Southern  California  School  of  Theology  at  Claremont.  He  has 
contributed  articles  to  JournRel,  JournBibRel  and  RelLife,  as  well  as  to  several 
philosophical  periodicals.  In  1960  he  published  Varieties  of  Protestantism  and  in 
1962,  Living  Options  in  Protestant  Theology.  With  J.  M.  Robinson  he  is  now 
editing  the  series  New  Frontiers  in  Theology,  Vol.  I,  The  Later  Heidegger  and 
Theology  (1963),  Vol.  II,  The  New  Hermeneutic  (forthcoming).  The  series 
will  also  appear  in  German  and  Japanese  editions. 


LADD — Rev.  George  Eldon  Ladd,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  American  Baptist 
Church,  was  born  July  31,  1911,  in  Alberta,  Canada.  He  studied  at  Gordon  Col¬ 
lege  (Th.B.,  1933),  Gordon  Divinity  School  (B.D.,  1939),  Boston  University 
(1942-45)  and  Harvard  University  (1945-49;  Ph.D.,  1949).  He  has  been 
lecturer  at  Gordon  College  (1942-46),  associate  professor  at  Gordon  Divinity 
School  (1946-50)  and  professor  of  biblical  theology  at  Fuller  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  (1950-).  His  published  works  include  articles  in  various  periodicals  and 
Crucial  Questions  about  the  Kingdom  of  God  (1952).  Forthcoming  in  1964  are 
Promise ,  Fulfillment  and  Consummation  and  The  Young  Church. 


PARKER — Rev.  Pierson  Parker,  ordained  priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
professor  of  the  NT  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  is  an 
American  citizen,  born  on  May  27,  1905,  in  Shanghai,  China.  From  1923-27  he 
attended  the  University  of  California  (A.B.,  1927),  then  in  1928-29  the  Southern 
Methodist  University  and  from  then  until  1934  pursued  further  studies  at  the 
Pacific  School  of  Religion  (M.A.,  1933;  Th.D.,  1934),  where  he  became  instruc¬ 
tor  (1934-36).  He  was  later  instructor,  assistant  and  associate  professor  at  the 
Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific  (1940-49)  and  since  1949  has  been  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  NT  and  Chairman  of  the  department  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  N.Y.,  as  well  as  frequent  visiting  professor  at  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology  of  the  University  of  the  South  (1951-59).  In  1963  he  was  president 
of  Columbia  University’s  NT  Seminar.  He  has  specialized  on  problems  of  Gospel 
origins  and  has  written  The  Gospel  Before  Mark  (1953),  Inherit  the  Promise 
(1957),  Christ  Our  Hope  (1958)  and  is  co-author  of  the  article  on  Deuteronomy 
in  The  Interpreter’s  Bible.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  editorial  boards  of  Journ 
BibLit  and  AnglTheolRev. 
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SCHNEEMELCHER — Rev.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Schneemelcher,  a  member  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  is  professor  of  the  history  of  the  early  Church  and  of  the 
NT  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  Born  in  Berlin,  August  21,  1914,  he  studied  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  (1933-38;  Th.L.,  1938).  From  1947  to  1949  he  was 
a  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Hanover.  In  1949  he  became  Privatdozent  at 
Gottingen  and  in  1954  professor  at  Bonn.  That  same  year  the  University  of 
Gottingen  conferred  upon  him  an  honorary  doctorate  of  theology.  From  1959  to 
1963  he  was  president  of  the  Fakultatentag  of  the  Evangelical  theological  facul¬ 
ties  in  Germany.  Besides  contributions  to  scholarly  journals  and  being  co-editor 
of  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte,  he  has  written  Das  Problem  der  Sprache 
in  Theologie  und  Kirclie  (1959)  ;  Das  Erbe  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  (1960)  and 
Bibliographia  Patristica  beginning  with  the  publications  of  1956.  He  edited  the 
third  edition  of  E.  Hennecke,  Neutestamentliche  Apokryphen  in  deutscher  Uber- 
setzung  I.  Evangelien  (1959;  Eng.  trans.  1963)  and  is  now  preparing  a  volume 
of  Athanasius’  works  for  the  Berlin  corpus  and  writing  a  manual  of  Church 
history. 

WILCKENS — Prof.  Dr.  Ulrich  Wilckens,  born  on  August  5,  1928,  in  Hamburg, 
is  pastor  of  the  Evangelical-Protestant  Church  in  Baden,  Germany  and  professor 
of  NT  theology  at  the  Kirchliche  Hochschule  in  West  Berlin.  After  studies  at  the 
Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Tubingen  (1947-53)  and  two  years  of  parish 
ministry,  he  received  his  Th.D.  in  1956  from  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  From 
then  until  he  commenced  his  Berlin  professorship  in  1961,  he  was  Dozent  in 
Marburg.  His  publications  include  Weisheit  und  Torheit  (1959),  Die  Missions- 
reden  der  Apostelgeschichte  (1961;  2nd  ed.,  1963),  Gottes  Offenbarung  (1963), 
plus  contributions  to  Offenbarung  als  Geschichte  (1963)  and  Volume 
VII  of  Kittel’s  TWNT.  He  also  writes  for  ZeitNTWiss,  ZeitTheolKirche  and 
other  journals. 

ZERWICK — Prof.  Dr.  Max  Zerwick,  a  Jesuit  priest,  was  born  in  Lindau,  Ger¬ 
many,  on  May  26,  1901.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1920  and  finished  his 
philosophical  and  theological  studies  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck  (Th.D., 
1932).  After  three  years  of  graduate  studies  in  the  classics  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  (Ph.D.,  1935),  he  became  professor  of  biblical  Greek,  history  of  NT 
times  and  of  Jewish-Hellenistic  literature  (1936-)  and  exegesis  of  the  Gospels 
(1953-61)  at  Rome’s  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute.  Apart  from  many  articles  in 
VerbDom  (editor  since  1947)  and  other  periodicals,  he  has  published  Unter- 
suchungen  zum  Marcusstil  (1937),  Graecitas  Biblica  (1944;  4th  ed.,  1960;  Eng. 
trans.,  196 3) ,  Analysis  philologica  Novi  Testamenti  graeci  (1953;  2nd  ed.,  1960), 
Der  Brief  an  die  Epheser  (1962;  3rd  ed.,  1963),  Die  Brief e  an  die  Kolosser  und 
an  die  Epheser  (1963).  Der  Brief  an  die  Galater  will  be  published  presently.  In 
1961  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas  and 
in  1963  was  named  an  honorary  member  of  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association 
of  America. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION 

W.  Barclay,  Many  Witnesses,  One  Lord  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press, 
1963,  $2.50),  128  pp. 

To  sketch  in  a  brief  manner  the  variety  contained  in  the  viewpoints  of  the 
several  NT  writers  is  B’s  aim  in  this  slender  volume.  His  concluding  chapters 
treat  the  unified  message  of  the  NT,  the  kerygma  and  its  presentation  to  modern 
man.  An  English  bibliography  of  suggested  supplementary  reading  is  appended. 

W.  Beck,  The  New  Testament  in  the  Language  of  Today  (St.  Louis:  Concordia 
Publishing  House,  1963,  $4.75),  xi  and  459  pp. 

Several  unusual  features  characterize  the  translation:  (1)  OT  quotations  are 
italicized  and  complete  references  for  them  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  book  or 
letter;  (2)  each  page  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  has  a  footnote  reference  to  the 
temporal  and  local  setting  of  the  pericope;  (3)  a  one-page  comprehensive 
chronological  chart  indicates  the  various  temporal  and  religious  rulers  in 
relation  to  the  lives  of  Jesus  and  Paul  as  well  as  to  the  writing  of  the  various 
books  of  the  NT. 

O.  Beguin,  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  Bible  (New  York:  Association  Press, 
1963,  paper  $1.50),  95  pp. 

A  presentation  of  Roman  Catholic  use  of  the  Bible  at  the  present  time,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  United  Bible  Societies  for  the  information 
of  Bible  Society  Secretaries.  It  is  now  available  for  the  general  public,  with  an 
additional  chapter  on  American  Catholic  biblical  studies,  provided  by  the 
American  Bible  Society.  Other  chapters  consider  the  use  of  the  Bible  by  Catho¬ 
lics  in  liturgy,  catechetics,  mission  fields  and  a  brief  discussion  of  progressive 
and  conservative  elements  among  Catholic  exegetes  follows. 

The  Bible  Speaks  About  Faith.  Daily  Readings  from  the  Authorised,  or  King 
James,  Version  and  the  New  English  Bible,  ed.  C.  Northcott  (New  York:  As¬ 
sociation  Press,  1963,  $1.50),  65  pp. 

Brief  daily  NT  readings  for  a  period  of  30  days  are  here  arranged,  with  the 
KJV  and  NEB  renderings  on  facing  pages,  to  “show  how  old  and  new  versions 
of  the  Bible  taken  together  throw  fresh  light  on  Christian  truth.” 

Biblical  and  Patristic  Studies  in  Memory  of  Robert  Pearce  Casey,  ed.  J.  N. 
Birdsall  and  R.  W.  Thomson  (Freiburg — New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1963, 
$8.50),  269  pp.,  6  plates. 

Several  of  these  essays  in  memory  of  R.  P.  Casey  are  of  interest  to  NT 
scholars:  J.  N.  Birdsall  collates  and  analyzes  MS  894;  B.  Fischer  edits  Codex 
15  of  Leon  (Acts)  ;  G.  D.  Kilpatrick  discusses  an  eclectic  procedure  in  fixing  a 
text  of  Acts ;  B.  M.  Metzger  surveys  Origen’s  references  to  variant  readings  in 
NT  MSS ;  A.  Wikgren  reports  on  Greek  NT  lectionary  studies  at  Chicago. 
Casey’s  published  articles  (exclusive  of  reviews)  are  listed  chronologically  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 

L.  V.  Bischoff,  A  New  Look  at  the  Bible  Tradition  (New  York:  Philosophical 
Library,  1963,  $7.50),  xii  and  380  pp. 

In  view  of  the  many  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the  text  of  the  Bible,  B  feels 
forced  to  conclude  that:  (1)  God  is  in  error;  or  (2)  God  is  deliberately 
deceiving  us;  or  (3)  the  Bible  does  not  convey  God’s  revelation.  He  opts  for 
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the  last  point  and  in  support  of  his  claim  discusses  Peter’s  denial  of  Christ,  the 
virgin  birth,  the  Trinity  and  Gospel  forgeries. 

Bulletin  of  the  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas.  Nos.  I — III  (2nd  ed. ; 
New  York — London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1963,  paper  $4.50),  62,  50 
and  53  pp. 

Repeated  demand  for  the  long  unavailable  numbers  of  this  Bulletin  has  oc¬ 
casioned  their  reprinting  in  a  single  volume.  Thirteen  papers  delivered  at  early 
meetings  of  the  Society  (prior  to  the  inception  of  NT  Stud),  the  minutes  of  these 
meetings  and  several  indexes  compiled  for  this  re-edition  make  up  the  volume. 
The  original  pagination  of  each  Bulletin  has  been  retained. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  the  Bible.  The  West  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Present  Day,  ed.  S.  L.  Greenslade  (New  York — London:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1963,  $8.50),  x  and  590  pp.,  48  plates. 

A  large  team  of  scholars  has  collaborated  to  produce  this  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  many  varied  aspects  of  the  history  of  the  Bible  in  western  Christendom. 
Some  of  the  topics  treated  are:  English  and  continental  versions  before  and 
after  1600,  the  Bible  and  the  missionary,  the  printing  of  the  Bible,  modern 
biblical  scholarship  among  both  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Appendixes  consider 
the  use  of  study  aids.  Forty-eight  annotated  plates  show  pages  from  various 
early  printed  Bibles.  More  than  50  pages  of  bibliography  and  indexes  are  in¬ 
cluded.  A  second  volume  is  in  preparation,  covering  the  period  from  Jerome  to 
the  Renaissance. 

A.  Campbell,  The  Covenant  Story  of  the  Bible  (Philadelphia — Boston:  United 
Church  Press,  1963,  $3.50),  205  pp.,  3  maps. 

After  discussing  God’s  election  and  Israel’s  infidelity  in  the  Old  Covenant,  the 
pastor  of  Ebenezer  United  Church  of  Christ  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  treats  the 
New  Covenant  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  faith  of  the  early  Church,  and  the  work  of 
Paul.  The  book  aims  to  lead  young  people  to  study  the  Bible  and  share  in  the 
drama  of  salvation. 

J.-L.  D’Aragon,  S.J.,  L’Bglise  dans  la  Bible.  Communications  presentees  a  la 
XVIIe  reunion  annuelle  de  VACEBAC.  Bibliographic,  Studia  13  (Bruges: 
Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1962,  paper  20  Bel.  fr.),  pp.  169-202. 

This  is  an  offprint  of  the  concluding  pages  of  the  volume  of  congress  papers 
previously  noticed  [cf.  NT  A  7  (2,  ’63)  p.  278].  It  lists  more  than  600  items, 
classified  under  some  40  headings,  published  since  1940. 

W.  M.  Dunnett,  New  Testament  Survey,  Unit  III  of  Certificate  Series 
(Wheaton,  Ill.:  Evangelical  Teacher  Training  Association,  1963,  paper  $1.35), 
94  pp.,  3  maps. 

One  of  a  series  of  class  texts  for  use  in  the  training  of  Evangelical  Sunday 
School  teachers,  this  slim  introduction  concentrates  on  conciseness,  featuring 
outlines,  tabular  analyses,  charts,  etc.  Discussion  questions  and  suggestions  for 
further  study  complement  each  chapter.  D  is  professor  of  NT  at  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute,  Chicago. 

H.  Dzubba,  Hart  die  Reden.  Brief e  zur  biblischen  Sprache  (Gelnhausen — Berlin: 
Burckhardthaus-Verlag,  1961,  paper  DM  3.80),  63  pp. 

In  a  series  of  friendly  letters  explaining  some  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  speech 
and  language,  D  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  OT  books,  but  closes  with  a 
chapter  on  the  relation  of  Church  and  synagogue  in  Christ. 
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J.  L.  Eason,  The  New  Bible  Survey.  An  Introduction  to  the  Reading  and  Study 
of  the  Bible  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1963,  $6.95),  544  pp.,  illustrated. 

Designed  for  students  who  are  beginning  a  survey  course  in  the  Bible,  E’s 
book  has,  in  the  words  of  the  Preface,  three  features:  (1)  division  of  the  Bible 
into  “eight  natural  divisions,”  (2)  a  “brief  but  substantial  introduction  to  each 
of  the  books,”  and  (3)  “carefully  chosen  bibliographies.”  Eason  was  a  professor 
of  English  and  a  Bible  teacher  for  many  years  and  writes  from  the  conviction 
“that  the  only  correct  approach  to  [the  Bible’s]  understanding  must  be  evangeli¬ 
cal  ..  .  .” 

Einleitung  in  die  Heilige  Schrift.  Band  I:  Allgemeine  Einleitungsfragen  und 
Altes  Testament,  ed.  A.  Robert  and  A.  Feuillet,  trans.  K.  Faschian,  O.F.M. 
(Vienna — Basel:  Herder,  1963,  360  O.  Sch.,  DM  60  or  60  Sw.  fr.),  xxviii  and 
860  pp.,  9  maps. 

The  now  well-established  compendium  edited  by  A.  Feuillet  and  the  late  A. 
Robert  makes  its  first  appearance  in  German.  The  corrections  of  the  new  (1962) 
French  edition  have  been  incorporated  into  this  translation  and  the  bibliographies 
have  been  brought  up  to  date  and  adapted  to  their  German  audience.  This  first 
volume  covers  questions  of  general  introduction  and  the  OT.  Indexes  are  in¬ 
cluded,  as  well  as  a  separate  fascicle  of  maps. 

Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  A  Translation  and  Adaptation  of  A.  van 
den  Born’s  Bijbels  Woordenboek,  Second  Revised  Edition,  1954-1957,  trans. 
L.  F.  Hartman,  C.SS.R.  (New  York — London:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1963, 
$27.50),  xv  pp.,  2634  cols.,  map. 

Instead  of  a  close  translation,  a  free  adaptation  has  been  made  of  the  Dutch 
Biblical  Dictionary  which  was  published  some  years  ago.  Theological  articles 
have  usually  been  translated  with  little  change,  while  shorter  articles  dealing 
with  philology,  history  and  archaeology  have  often  been  rewritten  “for  the  sake 
of  bringing  them  closer  to  what  the  English  editor  believes  to  be  the  best  present- 
day  opinions  on  these  matters.”  The  editor  has  been  for  many  years  secretary 
of  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association  of  America  and  has  enlisted  several  of  its 
prominent  exegetes  as  his  helpers  in  this  adaptation.  Bibliographies  have  been 
brought  up  to  date  and  supplemented  with  English  titles. 

K.  Hamilton,  The  System  and  the  Gospel.  A  Critique  of  Paul  Tillich,  The 
Library  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1963,  $4.95), 
247  pp. 

The  aim  of  H’s  study  is  “to  give  a  general  outline  of  Tillich’s  system  from 
one  particular  angle,  the  angle  of  the  relation  of  the  system  to  historic  Chris¬ 
tianity.”  Viewing  T’s  position  against  Kierkegaard’s  philosophy,  the  author 
discusses  his  views  on  divine  reason,  being  and  existence,  faith,  salvation,  the 
Christ,  and  self-transcendence  and  the  personal.  Though  the  author’s  stand  is 
critical,  he  acknowledges  the  stimulating  originality  of  Tillich’s  thought. 

R.  Hazelton,  New  Testament  Heritage,  Pilgrim  Book  (Philadelphia — Boston: 
United  Church  Press,  1962,  paper  $1.45),  111  pp. 

This  general  survey  of  the  NT  books,  with  questions  for  discussion  and  out¬ 
line,  is  a  reprint  of  B’s  1955  edition  designed  to  make  the  treasures  of  the  NT  an 
effective  heritage  for  the  Christian  reader. 

I.  Hermann,  Begegnung  mit  der  Bibel.  Eine  Einubung  (Dusseldorf:  Patmos- 
Verlag,  1962,  DM  10.80),  144  pp. 

The  burden  of  H’s  remarks  in  this  introduction  is  that  current  problems  of 
demythologizing,  form-criticism,  hermeneutics,  etc.,  should  not  hinder  one  seek- 
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ing  to  understand  the  Bible,  especially  the  NT,  for  they  actually  help  to  deepen 
one’s  love  for  and  encounter  with  the  Bible.  In  fact,  these  contemporary  difficul¬ 
ties  and  researches  lead  to  a  better  and  fuller  appreciation  of  the  relations 
between  Bible  and  Church. 

A.  M.  Hunter,  Teaching  and  Preaching  the  Nezv  Testament  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster  Press,  1963,  $3.75),  191  pp. 

Seven  NT  studies,  twelve  sermons  and  four  lectures  on  P.  T.  Forsyth  as  a 
theologian  of  NT  faith  are  included  in  this  miscellany  of  writings  by  the  Aber¬ 
deen  NT  professor.  Among  the  NT  essays  are  a  laudatory  review  of  the  NEB 
and  a  discussion  of  non-canonical  sayings  of  Jesus. 

H.  Lang,  Kritik  an  der  Bibel?  Calwer  Hefte  61  (Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag, 
1963,  paper  DM  1.90),  29  pp. 

A  defense  of  historicocritical  study  as  true  biblical  criticism  and  the  method 
by  which  contemporary  man  is  enabled  to  understand  the  Bible. 

N.  R.  Lightfoot,  How  We  Got  The  Bible  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House, 
1963,  $2.50),  128  pp.,  4  photos. 

A  non-technical  exposition  of  how  the  Bible  was  preserved  and  transmitted 
and  how  it  attained  its  present  form.  L  writes  for  the  average  reader  as  well 
as  for  the  member  of  a  Bible  study  group.  The  topics  range  from  MS  studies 
and  textual  criticism  to  a  description  of  the  apocryphal  books  and  modern  trans¬ 
lations. 

E.  L.  Lueker,  The  Concordia  Bible  Dictionary  (St.  Louis:  Concordia  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  1963,  paper  $1.95),  vi  and  146  pp.,  9  maps. 

Cross-referenced  for  use  with  the  KJV,  the  British  Revised  (and  American 
Standard)  Version  and  the  RSV,  this  compact  dictionary  of  about  6300  entries 
is  designed  for  students  and  scholars.  It  was  compiled  by  L  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Lutheran  Church — Missouri  Synod.  Nine  indexed  Oxford  color  maps  form 
a  supplement. 

B.  Mariani,  O.F.M.,  Introductio  in  Libros  Sacros  Novi  T estamenti  (Rome — 
New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1962,  3,600  Lire),  xvi  and  622  pp. 

A  professor  of  Holy  Scripture  at  both  the  Propaganda  and  Antonianum  in 
Rome  offers  a  NT  introduction  especially  for  Catholic  theology  students.  He 
discusses  each  NT  writing  and  its  special  problems  in  the  light  of  both  patristic 
evidence  and  modern  scholarship.  Extensive  bibliography  on  important  questions 
is  given  in  footnotes  to  the  text.  He  has  also  appended  several  chronological 
tables  and  the  text  of  the  Muratorian  fragment.  M  avows  in  his  introduction  that, 
though  there  are  many  possible  methods  for  presenting  a  NT  introduction,  he 
has  chosen  the  traditional  way,  since  it  seems  safer  and  easier  for  the  students. 

W.  Marxsen,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament.  Eine  Einfiihrung  in  Hire 
Probleme  (Giitersloh:  Gerd  Mohn,  1963,  DM  19.80),  240  pp. 

A  University  of  Munster  NT  professor  tries  a  novel  approach  in  his  NT 
introduction  by  presenting  a  series  of  essays  on  the  major  problematic  issues 
of  the  NT  in  general,  as  well  as  of  its  individual  books,  leaving  the  mass  of 
historical  details,  outlines,  and  other  customary  introductory  features  somewhat 
to  one  side.  By  using  a  variety  of  methods,  rather  than  a  single  repeated  format 
for  each  chapter,  M  hopes  to  bring  students  to  grips  with  the  real  points  at  issue 
in  the  various  NT  writings. 
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B.  M.  Metzger,  Chapters  in  the  History  of  New  Testament  Textual  Criticism, 
New  Testament  Tools  and  Studies,  Vol.  IV  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1963, 
$4.00;  Leiden:  Brill,  20  gld.),  xi  and  164  pp. 

Metzger  contributes  his  second  volume  to  the  Brill-Eerdmans  series  of  NT 
research  tools,  of  which  he  is  the  editor.  He  traces  the  history  of  research  on 
a  number  of  problems  related  to  NT  textual  criticism  (e.g.,  the  Lucianic  recen¬ 
sion,  the  Caesarean  texts  of  the  Gospels,  Tatian’s  Diatessaron  and  its  relation  to 
a  Persian  harmony  of  the  Gospels)  and  describes  recent  research  by  Spanish 
and  Slavic  scholars,  concluding  with  a  consideration  of  current  scholarly  work 
in  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Mahdbhdrata.  Copious  bibliographical 
notes  and  an  index  of  names  complement  the  six  chapters. 

A.  B.  Mickelsen,  Interpreting  the  Bible  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1963, 
$5.95),  xiv  and  425  pp. 

After  discussing  the  sources  of  the  interpreter’s  principles  and  the  history  of 
hermeneutics,  M,  professor  of  Bible  and  theology  at  Wheaton  College,  Illinois, 
defines  the  crucial  issues  and  emphasizes  the  unique  character  of  the  Bible.  He 
then  treats  topics  such  as  language,  history  and  culture,  typology,  and  symbolism. 
M  has  incorporated  material  from  his  McElwain  Lectures,  delivered  at  Gordon 
Divinity  School,  Massachusetts,  in  1963. 

H.  K.  Moulton,  James  Hope  Moulton.  11th  October  1863 — 7th  April  1917 
(London:  Epworth,  1963,  paper  6  s.),  60  pp. 

The  life  and  varied  intellectual  career  of  J.  H.  Moulton  are  the  subject  of 
these  few  essays  by  his  son,  written  for  the  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of 
the  great  scholar’s  birth.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  composition  of  his  NT 
Greek  grammar  and  his  labors  on  “Moulton  and  Milligan.” 

Nelson’s  Bible  Commentary  Based  on  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  ed.  F.  C. 
Grant  (New  York — Edinburgh:  Thomas  Nelson,  1962,  each  vol.  $5.00). 

6.  F.  C.  Grant,  New  Testament.  Matthezv — Acts,  518  pp. 

7.  F.  C.  Grant,  New ■  Testament.  Romans — Revelation,  425  pp. 

Grant  prefaces  his  treatment  of  each  NT  book  with  a  brief  discussion  of  its 
origin,  setting,  peculiar  problems,  etc.,  including  in  each  case  an  outline  and 
bibliography.  The  commentary  stresses  especially  source  material,  and  social  and 
political  backgrounds. 

The  New  Bible  Commentary,  ed.  F.  Davidson  (2nd  ed. ;  Grand  Rapids:  Eerd¬ 
mans,  1963,  $7.95),  1199  pp. 

Begun  by  the  late  F.  Davidson  and  completed  by  A.  M.  Stibbs  and  E.  F. 
Kevan,  this  one-volume  commentary  offers  a  modern  conservative  exposition  of 
the  entire  Bible  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  biblical  research.  Ten  general 
articles  are  followed  by  introductions,  outlines  and  commentaries  on  each  OT  and 
NT  book.  The  commentary’s  aim  is  an  understanding  of  the  text  in  the  English 
versions  in  preference  to  source  analysis,  arbitrary  criticism  or  speculative 
theories.  This  fourth  printing  of  the  second  (1954)  edition  incorporates  some 
minor  changes  and  replaces  the  late  Dr.  Lamont’s  article  on  “Revelation  and 
Inspiration”  with  a  new  article  by  J.  I.  Packer. 

The  New  Testament  in  Four  Versions:  King  James,  Revised  Standard,  Phillips 
Modern  English,  New  English  Bible,  Christianity  Today  edition  (Washington, 
D.C. :  Christianity  Today,  1963,  not  for  sale;  free  with  a  one-year  $5.00  sub¬ 
scription  to  Christianity  Today),  xxx  and  831  pp. 
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“Projected  by  the  Staff  of  Christianity  Today  as  an  instrument  to  promote  the 
comparative  reading  and  use  of  the  Scripture/’  this  special,  limited  printing  has 
the  four  English  versions  on  facing  two-column  pages.  The  introductory  pages 
of  each  of  the  versions  are  also  included.  The  editors  note  that,  whereas  L. 
Weigle’s  NT  Octapla  [cf.  NT  A  6  (3,  ’62)  p.  411]  printed  the  pre-KJV  transla¬ 
tions,  this  new  “tetrapla”  presents  translations  subsequent  to  the  KJV  (and 
includes  the  paragraphing  of  the  latter  for  convenience).  The  volume  is  avail¬ 
able  only  by  subscribing  to  ChristT  oday  for  one  year  (McCall  St.,  Dayton, 
Ohio  45401). 

New  Testament  Index,  compiled  by  R.  G.  Bratcher,  Helps  for  Translators  V 
(New  York:  American  Bible  Society,  1963),  vii  and  37  pp.  [Cf.  §  8-52.] 

The  more  than  500  entries  in  this  selective  NT  index  include  (1)  all  important 
OT  persons  mentioned  in  the  NT,  (2)  all  important  NT  persons,  (3)  most  place 
names  and  (4)  many  other  subjects,  cross-referenced  to  related  subjects  and 
themes.  Division  of  entries  into  many  sub-categories  is  frequent.  RSV  spelling 
has  been  followed  in  most  cases. 

The  Old  Testament  and  Christian  Faith.  A  Theological  Discussion,  ed.  B.  W. 
Anderson  (New  York — Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1963,  $5.00),  xii  and 
271  pp. 

The  dean  of  the  Seminary  at  Drew  University  has  gathered  together  12  essays 
to  constitute  an  “international  panel  discussion”  on  the  relevance  of  the  OT  for 
the  NT  and  for  the  Christian  faith.  Bultmann  poses  the  question  in  his  opening 
paper  (from  his  1933  Glauben  und  V erstehen) .  Subsequent  contributions  by  A. 
Richardson,  W.  Vischer,  J.  L.  McKenzie,  O.  Cullmann,  J.  M.  Robinson,  G.  E. 
Wright,  E.  Brunner  and  others  take  up  the  debate,  attempt  further  clarifications, 
study  various  implications  of  the  problem,  etc.  A  brief  bibliography  and  an  index 
are  added. 

O.  Rodenberg,  Um  die  W ahrheit  der  Heiligen  Schrift.  Aufscitze  und  Brief - 
wechsel  zur  existentialen  Interpretation  (2nd  ed. ;  Wuppertal:  R.  Brockhaus, 
1963,  paper  DM  5.80),  144  pp. 

The  first  half  of  R’s  book  offers  essays  on  the  origins,  critical  presentation  and 
direction  of  the  existential  interpretation  of  Scripture.  It  examines  the  gulf 
between  theology  as  taught  in  the  universities  and  lived  in  the  community,  and 
offers  a  comparison  between  Judaism  and  modern  theology.  A  series  of  excerpts 
from  letters  exchanged  between  R  and  theologians,  pastors  and  laymen  on  these 
themes  comprises  the  second  part  of  the  book. 

C.  Romaniuk,  Les  Chemins  de  VExegese  du  Nouveau  Testament.  Guide  pratique 
pour  les  travaux  personnels  des  etudiants  (Le  Puy — Paris:  Xavier  Mappus, 
1963,  paper  3.70  F),  69  pp. 

A  Polish  exegete  provides  a  guide  for  young  students  in  their  first  efforts  at 
scientific  NT  exegesis  or  biblical  theology.  He  lists  the  major  instruments  such 
as  texts,  concordances  and  periodicals,  and  then  offers  practical  advice  for 
studying  a  text,  for  gathering  bibliographical  material,  for  composing  and  pub¬ 
lishing. 

H.  Rusche,  They  Lived  by  Faith.  Women  in  the  Bible,  trans.  E.  Williams 
(Baltimore — Dublin:  Helicon,  1963,  $2.95),  vi  and  124  pp. 

The  author  studies  the  women  of  the  OT  and  the  NT  in  their  relationship  to 
God  in  the  economy  of  revelation.  She  also  discusses  the  use  God  made  of  many 
different  women  in  carrying  out  His  plan  of  salvation  for  all  men. 
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K.  H.  Schelkle,  Das  Neue  Testament.  Seine  literarisclie  and  theologische 
Geschichte,  Berckers  Theologische  Grundrisse  II  (Kevelaer:  Verlag  Butzon  & 
Bercker,  1963,  cloth  DM  13.80,  paper  11.80),  267  pp. 

After  a  brief  study  of  the  history  of  NT  interpretation,  a  professor  of  NT 
theology  on  the  Catholic  faculty  at  the  University  of  Tubingen  discusses  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  modern  Catholic  biblical  scholarship  with  reference  to  the  Church’s  use 
of  the  Bible,  the  Biblical  Commission,  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu  and  the  his- 
toricocritical  method.  Then  he  surveys  each  NT  writing  in  terms  of  authorship, 
literary  form,  teaching  and  date;  finally,  he  examines  the  formation  of  the 
NT  canon. 

M.  P.  Simon,  Hozv  to  Know  and  Use  Your  Bible  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1963,  paper  $1.00),  53  pp. 

A  Sunday  school  manual  offers  12  lessons  designed  to  help  the  young  under¬ 
stand  the  Bible’s  message.  An  ingenious  method  is  employed  for  annotating 
the  biblical  text. 

G.  Steyer,  F ormenlehre  des  neutestamentlichen  Griechisch,  Handbuch  fur  das 
Studium  des  neutestamentlichen  Griechisch,  Band  I  (Berlin:  Evangelische 
Verlagsanstalt,  1962,  DM  15.80),  191  pp. 

No  knowledge  of  classical  Greek  or  of  Latin  is  presupposed  by  the  author  who 
writes  primarily  for  those  beginning  NT  Greek.  S  restricts  his  study  to  forms 
which  occur  frequently  or  which  have  special  significance  in  the  NT.  He  also 
provides  a  summary  of  technical  grammatical  terms  and  a  66-page  graded 
vocabulary  list. 

M.  Strange,  O.S.B.,  Couples  of  the  Bible  (Notre  Dame,  Ind. :  Fides,  1963, 
$3.50),  192  pp. 

By  retelling  the  biblical  stories  surrounding  45  couples,  mainly  from  the  OT 
and  exclusive  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  the  author  focuses  on  some  of  their  virtues 
and  deficiencies  in  these  narratives.  He  thereby  intends  to  stress  the  didactive 
power  of  the  Bible. 

Theological  Bibliographies.  Essential  Books  for  a  Minister's  Library,  ed.  N.  K. 
Gottwald,  AndN ewQuart  4(1,  ’63)  138  pp. 

The  editor  of  the  quarterly  of  Massachusetts’  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School,  with  the  assistance  of  his  faculty  colleagues,  has  compiled  a  list  of 
books  (under  14  general  headings)  recommended  “primarily  for  parish  ministers 
and  other  professional  religious  workers  rather  than  for  research  scholars.”  The 
first  50  pages  cover  the  Bible  and  interpretation,  the  OT  and  the  NT,  listing  a 
large  variety  of  periodicals,  books  on  general  and  specific  topics,  commentaries, 
texts,  dictionaries,  etc.,  each  with  a  brief  comment.  Numerous  subdivisions  are 
provided  to  allow  easy  reference. 

A  Theological  Word  Book  of  the  Bible,  ed.  A.  Richardson  (New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan,  1960,  $4.95),  290  pp. 

Richardson’s  well-known  dictionary  of  biblical  theology  is  now  in  its  tenth 
printing.  Emphasis  throughout  is  on  the  theological,  rather  than  the  archaeologi¬ 
cal,  historical,  philological,  etc.,  aspects  of  the  terms.  The  entries,  written  by  the 
editor  and  30  other  NT  scholars,  are  printed  in  double  columns  and  are 
thoroughly  cross-referenced. 
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Theologisches  Wortcrbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament,  eel.  G.  Friedrich,  Band  VII, 
Doppel-Lieferung  13-14  (Bogen  47-54)  syggenes — synedrion  (Stuttgart:  W. 
Kohlhammer,  1963,  paper  DM  9.20),  pp.  737-864. 

Another  double  fascicle  continues  the  current  volume  of  TWNT  now  totaling 
864  pages.  The  entries  for  this  issue  continue  the  article  of  Michaelis  on  syggenes, 
and  add  sygkalypto  (Kasch)  ;  sygkleio  (Michel)  ;  syzeteo  (J.  Schneider)  ; 
syzygos,  syllambano ,  symbibazd  (all  by  Delling)  ;  syke  (Hunzinger)  ;  synana- 
meignymi  (Greeven)  ;  synarmologed  (Maurer)  ;  syndesmos  (Fitzer)  ;  and  the 
beginning  of  synedrion  (Lohse).  Two  major  and  lengthy  treatments  dominate 
the  fascicle:  the  33-page  study  of  Grundmann  on  syn  and  meta  governing  the 
genitive  case,  and  the  53-page  article  by  Schrage  on  synagoge. 

A.  Trommius,  Nederlandse  Concordantie  van  de  Bijbel  (10th  rev.  ed. ;  The 
Hague:  J.  N.  Voorhoeve,  1963,  35  gld.),  1069  pp. 

Still  in  sufficient  demand  among  Dutch  readers  to  warrant  a  tenth  printing, 
this  concordance  lists  some  150,000  terms  from  both  Testaments  in  double¬ 
column  pages.  Hebrew  and  Greek  equivalents  head  each  list  of  occurrences,  and 
many  of  the  longer  entries  also  add  numerous  cross-references. 

S.  Umen  and  M.  B.  Strickland,  A  Pathway  to  the  Bible  ( The  Old  and  New 
Testaments — Summarized )  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1963,  $5.00), 
xvii  and  276  pp. 

A  rabbi  and  a  Congregationalist  minister  have  collaborated  to  produce  this 
survey  of  the  Bible  which  is  endorsed  by  Cardinal  Cushing.  Rabbi  Umen  gives  a 
series  of  brief  introductions  to  the  OT  books,  setting  out  their  contents,  purpose, 
style,  author  and  date.  Reverend  Strickland  does  the  same  for  the  NT  books. 
Each  has  composed  a  supplementary  bibliography. 

G.  S.  Wegener,  6000  years  of  the  Bible,  trans.  M.  Shenfield  (New  York — 
Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1963,  $7.95),  352  pp.,  223  illustrations. 

The  author  presents  an  illustrated  history  of  the  Book  of  Books  in  its  various 
forms  such  as  tablets,  papyri,  scrolls,  illuminated  MSS,  Gutenburg  editions,  early 
translations,  KJV,  recent  translations  into  every  important  language  and  even 
forgeries.  Use  is  made  of  archaeology,  architecture,  art,  numismatics,  philology, 
photography,  MS  reproductions,  sculpture  and  science  to  narrate  and  illustrate 
the  story. 

A.  Wikenhauser,  N ew  Testament  Introduction,  trans.  J.  Cunningham  (New 
York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1963,  paper  $4.95),  xix  and  580  pp. 

This  paperback  reproduces  W’s  classic  work  as  it  appeared  in  English  trans¬ 
lation  in  1958  [cf.  NT  A  3  (2,  ’59)  p.  208].  After  a  general  study  of  the  canon 
and  texts,  a  detailed  examination  is  made  of  the  purpose,  dating,  content,  struc¬ 
ture  and  special  problems  of  the  NT  writings.  A  bibliography  current  up  to  1957 
accompanies  each  major  topic. 

C.  K.  Williams,  The  New  Testament.  A  New  Translation  in  Plain  English 
(Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1963,  $3.95),  [27]  and  545  pp. 

A  Methodist  pastor  employs  a  basic  1500-word  vocabulary  to  translate  A. 
Souter’s  1910  edition  of  the  Greek  NT.  Distinctive  features  of  the  presentation 
are  the  paragraph  format,  short  sentences,  modernization  in  the  use  of  con¬ 
junctions,  and  a  glossary  of  unfamiliar  words. 
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M.  Zerwick,  S.J.,  Biblical  Greek  Illustrated  by  Examples,  trans.  J.  Smith,  S .J., 
Scripta  Pontificii  Instituti  Biblici  114  (Rome:  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  1963, 
paper  950  Lire  or  $1.60),  xv  and  185  pp. 

A  former  colleague  of  Zerwick  at  the  Biblicum  has  translated  and  somewhat 
adapted  the  fourth  revised  edition  (1960)  of  Graecitas  Biblica.  The  principal 
additions  are  in  chapters  IX  (tenses)  and  X  (moods).  Marginal  references  to 
the  original  third  edition  are  provided  (for  cross  reference  to  Z’s  Analysis 
philologica  Novi  Testamenti  graeci ).  Fifteen  pages  of  scriptural  indexes  are 
followed  by  an  appendix  which  collates  the  references  to  the  major  texts 
analyzed  in  this  grammar  (Mt  5 — 7,  Mk  5 — 7,  Lk  1 — 2,  Jn  15,  Acts  17, 
Philippians  and  1  Thessalonians) . 
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F.  Amiot,  P.S.S.,  et  al.,  The  Sources  for  the  Life  of  Christ ,  trans.  P.  J.  Hep- 
burne-Scott,  The  Twentieth  Century  Encyclopedia  of  Catholicism  Section  VI, 
Vol.  67  (New  York:  Hawthorn,  1962,  $3.50),  128  pp. 

In  seven  essays,  four  Biblical  scholars  discuss  the  historical  evidence  for  the 
life  of  Christ.  H.  Daniel-Rops  treats  the  literary  evidence  of  the  Gospels  in  detail 
and  evaluates  the  silence  of  Jesus’  contemporaries  in  official  Roman  documents, 
secular  historical  writings  and  the  Jewish  Talmuds.  The  testimony  of  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  is  considered  by  J.  Danielou.  The  evidence  from  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  is  discussed  by  A.  Brunot.  F.  Amiot  concludes  with  the  witness  of  the 
post-Apostolic  Fathers  to  the  historical  Jesus.  The  French  edition  was  previously 
noticed  [cf.  NT  A  7  (1,  ’62)  p.  137]. 

Behold  The  Lamb  of  God.  Aspects  of  Our  Lord’s  Personality  from  the  Gospels, 
chosen  by  R.  Murray,  S.J.  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1963,  $3.00),  143  pp. 

Murray  has  compiled  a  series  of  Gospel  readings  which  delineate  various  facets 
of  Christ’s  personality:  prayer,  obedience,  compassion,  love,  severity,  weakness, 
silence,  etc.  The  author  is  currently  engaged  in  teaching  and  research  on  the 
NT  and  related  material  at  Heythrop  College,  Oxfordshire,  England. 

P.  R.  Bernard,  O.P.,  Das  Mysterium  Jesu.  Vol.  2:  Von  der  Mission  in  Galilda 
bis  zum  Letzten  Gang  nach  Jerusalem,  trans.  H.  P.  M.  Scaad  and  K.  Faschian, 
O.F.M.  (New  York — Freiburg:  Herder  &  Herder,  1960,  $9.75  or  DM  29.50), 
605  pp. 

All  three  volumes  of  the  French  Dominican’s  life  of  Christ  are  now  in 
German.  In  this  second  volume  he  follows  the  course  of  Christ’s  journeys  in 
Galilee,  Judea  and  vicinity  and  His  labors  in  Jerusalem  up  to  the  events  of  His 
Passion  which  are  treated  in  the  third  volume  [cf.  NT  A  6  (3,  ’62)  p.  413]. 

Bild-Leporellos  (Gelnhausen:  Burckhardthaus-Verlag,  1963,  paper  each  DM 
1.25). 

Der  23.  Psalm  in  Bildern  unserer  Zeit,  12  pp.,  12  photos. 

Die  Seligpreisungen  in  Bildern  unserer  Zeit,  8  pp.,  8  photos. 

Das  Vater  unser  in  Bildern  unserer  Zeit,  12  pp.,  12  photos. 

A  selection  of  photographs  of  contemporary  interest  chosen  as  apt  illustrations 
of  Ps  23,  the  Beatitudes  and  the  Our  Father  for  modern  youth. 
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J.  Blinzler,  Le  proces  de  Jesus,  trans.  D.  Daubie,  Lumine  in  Fidei  (Tours: 
Maine,  1962,  27  F),  559  pp.,  map. 

As  the  question  of  responsibility  for  Christ’s  crucifixion  grows  in  interest, 
B’s  study  of  the  trial  appears  in  yet  another  language.  This  version  is  from  the 
third  revised  German  edition  [cf.  NT  A  5  (2,  ’61)  p.  243]  and  includes  17 
excursuses,  a  bibliography  and  indexes.  The  volume  is  printed  on  extra-thin 
paper. 

S.  C.  Brown,  Evangelism  in  the  Early  Church.  A  Study  in  The  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1963,  $2.00),  73  pp. 

The  spirit  and  methods  of  the  early  Church’s  teaching  and  preaching  (as  seen 
in  Acts)  are  compared  with  today’s  evangelism.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by 
questions  and  suggestions,  designed  for  group  projects  and  discussions.  Brown 
is  a  Methodist  minister  in  Arizona. 


R.  Bultmann,  The  History  of  the  Synoptic  Tradition,  trans.  J.  Marsh  (New 
York — Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1963,  $8.50),  viii  and  456  pp. 

For  more  than  a  generation  one  name  has  dominated  the  NT  field,  and  for 
some  40  years  readers  without  fluency  in  German  have  waited  for  the  appearance 
in  English  of  Bultmann’s  epoch-making  Die  Geschichte  der  synoptischen  Tradi¬ 
tion.  The  third  revised  (1958)  edition  has  now  been  rendered  into  English  by  a 
former  pupil,  the  Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Peculiar  to  this  edition 
are  the  supplementary  notes  and  bibliography  (pp.  375-448),  which  have  been 
compiled  with  the  assistance  of  professors  W.  G.  Kiimmel  and  P.  Vielhauer. 


A.-M.  Carre,  O.P.,  Beatitudes  pour  aujourd’hui,  Conferences  de  Notre-Dame 
de  Paris,  Annee  1963  (Paris:  Cerf,  1963,  paper  6  F),  181  pp. 

These  six  sermons  delivered  during  Lent,  1963,  at  the  Notre  Dame  cathedral 
in  Paris,  stress  the  Christian  themes  of  liberty  and  love  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 


C.  M.  Connick,  Jesus.  The  Man,  The  Mission,  And  The  Message  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1963,  $9.25),  xviii  and  462  pp.,  illustrated. 

Professor  of  religion  at  Whittier  College,  California,  Connick  attempts  to 
present  a  balanced,  up-to-date,  non-partisan  account  of  Jesus:  His  life,  back¬ 
ground,  milieu  and  message.  He  supplements  his  text  with  his  own  photographs, 
maps  and  woodcuts.  The  appendixes  include  a  harmony  of  the  parables,  a 
chronological  chart,  bibliographies  and  indexes. 


H.  Conzelmann,  Die  Apostelgeschichte,  Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament  7 
(Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1963,  cloth  DM  21.50,  paper  18),  v  and  158  pp.,  map. 

Conzelmann’s  new  edition  replaces  E.  Preuschen’s  commentary  on  Acts  (long 
out  of  print)  in  the  Tubingen  series.  Philological  and  historical  emphases 
characterize  this  volume,  with  careful  attention  paid  to  the  exegetical  and  literary 
difficulties  in  Acts.  A  wealth  of  documentation  is  evident  throughout  and  eleven 
appendixes  provide  the  original  Greek  texts  of  a  number  of  relevant  selections 
from  non-canonical  literature.  A  large  indexed  color  map  ( ca .  41  x  53  cm.)  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  in  Paul’s  time  is  included  in  a  separate  pocket. 
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C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  The  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Mark,  The  Cambridge 
Greek  Testament  Commentary  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1963, 
paper  $2.95  or  17  s.  6  d.),  xvi  and  494  pp. 

For  this  paperback  reprint  of  his  1960  commentary  [cf.  NT  A  5(1,  ’60)  p.  110] 
C  has  made  a  few  minor  corrections  in  his  exposition  and  added  14  pages  of 
supplementary  notes  which  serve  mainly  to  bring  the  bibliographical  references 
up  to  date.  Two  longer  notes  supplement  the  commentary’s  discussion  of  Mk 
9:1  and  10:45. 

T.  De  Kruijf,  Der  Sohn  Des  Lebendigen  Gottes.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Christologie 
des  M a tthdusevangeliums,  Analecta  Biblica  16  (Rome:  Pontifical  Biblical  Insti¬ 
tute,  1962,  paper  3,000  Lire  or  $5.00),  xvii  and  187  pp. 

To  determine  the  meaning  of  “Son  of  God”  in  Matthew’s  Gospel,  this  doctoral 
thesis  first  examines  the  formula  in  the  OT,  late  Judaism  (Qumran),  and  the 
earliest  Christological  sources  of  Matthew.  The  central  part  of  the  work  then 
analyzes  each  Matthean  text  in  which  the  expression  occurs.  After  synthesizing 
his  results  under  the  headings  of  obedient  Son,  powerful  Son  and  unique  Son, 
De  K  finally  discusses  the  Son’s  relationship  to  the  kingdom  and  the  Church. 

C.  H.  Dodd,  Historical  Tradition  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (New  York — London: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1963,  $10.00),  xii  and  453  pp. 

Against  theories  which  assert  the  dependence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  one  or 
more  of  the  Synoptics,  D  maintains  that  it  is  really  based  on  an  independent  and 
distinctive  tradition.  First  the  Passion  Narrative  and  the  ministry  are  studied; 
this  section  is  basically  a  revision  of  the  first  course  of  the  Sarum  Lectures 
delivered  in  1954-55  at  Oxford.  D  then  traces  his  thesis  through  sections  con¬ 
cerning  John  the  Baptist  and  the  first  disciples.  Part  Two  is  a  detailed  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  sayings.  The  volume  is  an  expansion  of  the  Appendix  in  his 
Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1953). 

A.  Eikamp,  Jesus  Christ.  A  Study  of  the  Gospels  (Anderson,  Ind. :  Warner 
Press,  1963,  $2.95),  176  pp. 

Chronology  of  events  determines  the  pattern  of  this  popular  life  of  Jesus, 
which  is  interspersed  with  E’s  personal  reflections  and  exhortations. 

C.  F.  Evans,  The  Ford’s  Prayer,  Seraph  Books  (New  York:  Seabury  Press, 
1963;  London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  paper  4  s.  6  d.),  vii  and  103  pp. 

Professor  of  NT  studies  at  the  University  of  London  King’s  College,  E 
investigates  the  various  Gospel  forms  of  the  Our  Father,  the  Evangelists’ 
sources,  the  early  Church’s  liturgical  use  of  the  prayer,  its  petitions  in  the  light 
of  Jewish  thought  in  NT  times  and  its  post-Resurrection  meaning  today. 

F.  V.  Filson,  Three  Crucial  Decades.  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Acts  (Richmond, 
Va. :  John  Knox  Press,  1963,  $3.00),  118  pp. 

In  a  brief  analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  scope,  impact  and  purpose  of  Acts, 
F  explains  the  role  of  the  kerygma  and  didache  in  the  early  Church.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  Peter’s  leadership,  to  James’  position  in  Jewish  Christianity, 
and  to  Paul’s  personality  and  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  F  originally  delivered 
these  chapters  as  the  Smyth  Lectures  at  Columbia  Theological  Seminary, 
Decatur,  Georgia,  in  1962. 
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R.  H.  Fuller,  Interpreting  the  Miracles  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press, 
1963,  $2.50),  128  pp. 

After  discussing  the  biblical  notion  of  miracle,  F  shows  how  various  exorcisms 
and  healings  summon  us  to  a  decision  concerning  Christ  and  His  kingdom. 
Chapters  on  the  miracles  in  the  primitive  Church  and  in  the  Synoptics,  the 
Johannine  signs,  and  preaching  the  miracles  today  complete  the  volume,  a 
companion  to  A.  Hunter’s  Interpreting  the  Parables  [cf.  NT  A  5  (3,  ’61)  p.  355]. 

G.  Gloege,  The  Day  of  His  Coming.  The  Man  in  the  Gospels,  trans.  S.  Rudman 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1963,  $4.25),  302  pp. 

Gloege  seeks  to  show  how  modern  life  and  men  are  partners  in  dialogue  with 
the  NT  witnesses.  Jesus  is  seen  in  the  light  of  intertestamental  tensions,  longings, 
expectations  which  shaped  the  eve  of  “His  day.”  The  brief  bibliography  is 
adapted  for  English  readers. 

The  Gospel  According  to  Matthew ,  ed.  A.  W.  Argyle,  The  Cambridge  Bible 
Commentary  on  the  New  English  Bible  (New  York — London:  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1963,  cloth  $2.75,  school  ed.  $1.95,  paper  $1.65),  ix  and  288  pp., 
2  maps. 

This  first  volume  of  a  series  designed  to  replace  the  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools  illustrates  what  will  be  the  general  plan  of  future  contributions.  Argyle 
provides  introductory  material  such  as  arrangement,  purpose,  date  and  historical 
background,  and  then  offers  comments  on  the  NEB  text.  The  commentary  em¬ 
phasizes  historical,  formal  and  theological  aspects,  but  presumes  no  specialized 
knowledge  on  the  reader’s  part. 

The  Gospel  of  John  in  Fayumic  Coptic  (P.  Mich.  Inv.  3521),  ed.  E.  M.  Hussel- 
man,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Kelsey  Museum  of  Archaeology  Studies  2 
(Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Kelsey  Museum  of  Archaeology,  1962,  paper  $3.25),  xi 
and  96  pp.,  6  plates. 

The  editor  of  this  early  fourth-century  MS  has  utilized  both  original  papyri 
and  infra-red  photographs  to  facilitate  accurate  transcription.  After  discussing 
paleography,  date  and  dialect  she  transcribes  the  text  and  collates  it  with  Sahidic, 
Bohairic  and  Subachmimic  versions.  Indexes  of  Coptic  words,  Greek  words  and 
proper  names  are  followed  by  six  plates  illustrative  of  script  and  general  MS 
condition. 

J.  Guillet,  Jesus-Christ  hier  et  aujourd’hui,  Christus-Essais  No.  11  (Bruges — 
Paris:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1963,  paper  126  Bel.  fr.),  265  pp. 

In  17  chapters  the  professor  of  NT  at  the  Jesuit  Theological  Faculty  of 
Lyon-Fourviere  prescinds  from  technical  preoccupations  in  order  to  stress  the 
religious  significance  seen  in  the  major  events  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  author 
finds  in  the  Gospels  a  two-fold  preoccupation:  the  attempt  to  present  a  histori¬ 
cal  event  often  with  picturesque  details,  and,  secondly,  the  communication  of  a 
sacred  message  through  the  events  of  Jesus’  life.  Relevance  for  today’s  religious 
situation  is  stressed. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Knox  Translation,  ed.  L.  Johnston  &  A. 
Pickering  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1963,  $6.00),  xii  and  252  pp. 

Two  priests  engaged  in  teaching  at  Ushaw  College,  Durham,  England,  offer 
a  synopsis  of  all  four  Gospels.  As  far  as  possible,  each  Gospel  has  been  left  in 
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its  own  order.  The  authors  note  that  dependence  upon  the  copyrighted  (1946) 
Knox  translation  dictates  their  choice  of  varying  English  words  and  phrases  for 
expressions  which  are  identical  in  the  Greek.  A  reference  table  for  the  section 
headings  and  an  index  of  texts  are  included. 

Itala.  Das  Nene  Testament  in  altlateinischer  Uberlieferung,  ed.  A.  Jiilicher, 
Vol.  IV:  Johannes-Evangelium  (Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1963,  paper  DM 
180),  x  and  230  pp. 

The  complicated  prehistory  of  the  present  edition — the  work  of  three  editors, 
A.  Jiilicher,  W.  Matzkow  and  K.  Aland — is  graphically  represented  by  a  system 
of  signs  which  indicate  important  additions,  changes  or  omissions  in  the  Jiilicher- 
Matzkow  MS.  With  the  publication  of  the  text  of  John,  the  Gospel  volumes  are 
completed,  and  the  remaining  NT  books  are  being  edited  at  the  Archabbey  of 
Beuron.  It  is  a  sign  of  ecumenical  cooperation  on  biblical  studies  that  the 
Benedictines  of  Beuron  are  now  continuing  a  work  so  long  and  meritoriously 
carried  on  by  Lutheran  textual  critics. 

J.  Jeremias,  Der  Opfertod  Jesu  Christi,  Calwer  Hefte  62  (Stuttgart:  Calwer 
Verlag,  1963,  paper  DM  1.90),  30  pp. 

Paul,  the  Gospels  and  1  Peter  form  the  basis  for  Jeremias’  reconstruction  of 
what  Christ’s  death,  especially  in  its  sacrificial  aspects,  meant  to  the  early 
Christians. 

J.  Jeremias,  The  Parables  of  Jesus,  trans.  S.  H.  Hooke  (rev.  ed. ;  New  York: 
Scribner’s,  1963,  $4.50),  248  pp. 

Critical  acclaim  for  the  earlier  editions  and  translations  of  the  Gottingen  NT 
scholar’s  Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu  have  prompted  a  completely  new  English  version, 
based  on  the  sixth  German  edition  (1962).  Both  text  and  footnotes  are  brought 
up  to  date  with  added  exegesis  of  individual  passages  and  more  detailed  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Palestinian  background.  About  one-third  of  the  book  is  new.  In 
his  attempt  to  reach  the  earliest  attainable  form  of  Jesus’  parables,  Jeremias 
works  from  the  primitive  community  back  to  the  reconstructed  origins.  Analyses 
of  the  message  of  the  parables  dominate  the  major  section  of  the  monograph. 
Several  indexes  are  included. 

G.  E.  Ladd,  Jesus  Christ  and  History,  IVP  Series  in  Contemporary  Christian 
Thought  5  (Chicago:  Inter-Varsity  Press,  1963,  paper  $1.25),  vii  and  62  pp. 

The  six  chapters  of  this  monograph  intended  for  the  general  reader  investigate 
the  biblical  view  of  God  and  history,  as  well  as  the  eschatological  solution  to  the 
problem  of  history  as  found  in  the  Gospels.  An  annotated  bibliography  of  sug¬ 
gested  further  readings  is  appended. 

The  Layman's  Bible  Commentary,  ed.  B.  N.  Kelly  (Richmond,  Va. :  John  Knox 
Press,  1963,  each  vol.  $2.00;  4  or  more  $1.75  each). 

19.  F.  V.  Filson,  The  Gospel  According  to  John,  155  pp. 

23.  H.  Rolston,  The  First  and  Second  Letters  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians. 
The  First  and  Second  Letters  of  Paul  to  Timothy.  The  Letter  of  Paul  to 
Titus.  The  Letter  of  Paul  to  Philemon,  131  pp. 

As  with  the  many  other  volumes  in  this  expository  series  for  the  educated 
layman,  stress  is  laid  on  readily  understandable  and  contemporarily  relevant 
passages,  so  as  not  to  hinder  the  reader’s  appreciation  of  the  word  of  God  with 
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recondite  and  disputed  points.  Filson  is  presently  NT  professor  and  dean  at 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  Rolston  is  (since  1949)  editor-in- 
chief  at  the  Board  of  Christian  Education,  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.  The 
final  four  volumes  in  this  series  are  due  in  1964. 

X.  Leon-Dufour,  S.J.,  Les  evangiles  et  Vhistoire  de  Jesus,  Parole  de  Dieu 
(Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil,  1963,  24  F),  526  pp. 

L-D  attempts  to  establish  an  historical  account  of  Jesus  by  reversing  the  tradi¬ 
tional  argumentation.  Instead  of  proceeding  analytically  from  authenticity  to 
integrity  to  historicity,  he  proceeds  synthetically  from  the  second  century  back 
to  the  oral  tradition.  The  study  involves  three  steps,  corresponding  to  the  three 
levels  on  which  the  gospel  writings  can  be  examined:  the  quadriform  gospel, 
the  individual  Gospels  and  the  literary  genre,  and  finally,  the  gospel  tradition 
and  its  milieu.  A  bibliography  and  indexes  are  added. 

H.  Lockyer,  All  the  Parables  of  the  Bible.  A  Study  and  Analysis  of  the  More 
Than  250  Parables  in  Scripture,  Including  Those  in  the  Old  Testament,  As  Well 
As  Those  of  Our  Lord,  and  Others,  in  the  New  Testament  (Grand  Rapids:  Zon- 
dervan,  1963,  $4.95),  381  pp. 

This  volume  is  designed  in  a  double-column  format  as  a  source  book  for 
preachers  and  Bible  students  and  follows  in  the  tradition  of  L’s  previous  works 
on  the  biblical  miracles  [cf.  NT  A  7(1,  ’62)  p.  146]  and  promises  [7  (2,  ’63) 
p.  277].  The  OT  section  centers  on  the  parabolic  method  used  by  nine  of  the 
prophets.  The  NT  portion  includes  a  study  of  the  “religious  pictorial  narratives” 
found  in  Acts,  the  Epistles  and  Revelation,  as  well  as  in  the  instructions  of  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus.  A  scriptural  index  and  a  brief  bibliography  are  included. 

W.  Luthi,  Der  Versuchte.  Wohltdterf  Kirchenfiirstf  Religionsstifter f  Bibelar- 
beit  und  Predigt,  gehalten  am  Deutschen  Evangelischen  Kirchentag  1963  in 
Dortmund  (Basel:  F.  Reinhardt,  1963,  paper  4.80  Sw.  fr.),  80  pp. 

In  three  lectures  on  Lk  4:1-13,  L  contends  that  Jesus,  in  order  to  obey  the 
Father’s  will,  refuses  the  roles  of  benefactor  of  humanity,  secular  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  prince,  and  founder  of  a  new  religion.  The  volume  also  contains  a  brief  radio 
sermon  on  Apoc  21:l-5a. 

T.  W.  Manson,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  Studies  in  its  Form  and  Content  (New 
York — London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1963,  paper  $1.95  or  15  s.),. 
xii  and  351  pp. 

Since  M’s  study  on  Christ’s  teaching  continues  to  be  in  demand  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  this  paperback  reprint  of  the  1935  second  edition  has  been  made 
available  by  the  publishers  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

A.  Mullins,  O.P.,  A  Guide  to  the  Kingdom.  A  Simple  Handbook  on  the 
Parables  (Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1963,  $3.75),  xxi  and  139  pp. 

As  an  aid  to  preachers,  a  former  professor  of  Scripture  at  the  Angelicum, 
Rome,  has  prepared  a  treatment  of  the  Synoptic  parables.  Part  I,  on  the  dogmatic 
parables,  considers  the  nature,  membership  and  consummation  of  the  kingdom. 
Part  II,  treating  the  moral  parables,  presents  the  duties  of  the  kingdom’s 
members  toward  God,  one’s  neighbor  and  temporal  possessions,  and  closes  with 
the  parables  of  warning.  Each  parable  is  analyzed  under  five  headings:  point, 
text,  introduction,  interpretation  and  doctrine.  There  is  a  concluding  chapter 
on  the  allegories  in  John. 
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O.  J.  Olson,  The  Testimony  of  Jesus ,  A  Reflection  Book  (New  York:  Carlton 
Press,  1963,  $3.00),  113  pp. 

A  Seventh  Day  Adventist  reflects  on  Jesus’  divinity  and  humanity  in  order 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  Synoptics  and  Revelation. 

The  Pelican  Gospel  Commentaries,  ed.  D.  E.  Nineham  (Baltimore:  Penguin 
Books,  1963). 

A488.  J.  C.  Fenton,  The  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  (paper  $1.95),  487  pp.,  map. 
A489.  D.  E.  Nineham,  The  Gospel  of  St  Mark  (paper  $1.95),  477  pp.,  map. 
A490.  G.  B.  Caird,  The  Gospel  of  St  Luke  (paper  $1.65),  271  pp.,  map. 

In  launching  this  new  series  of  semi-popular  commentaries,  the  editor  notes 
that  they  are  neither  abstruse,  scholarly  works,  nor  solely  devotional  studies. 
“Though  they  are  based  on  full  scholarly  study  and  deal  with  technical  points 
whenever  necessary,  the  aim  throughout  has  been  to  bring  out  the  meaning  the 
Evangelists  intended  to  convey  to  their  original  readers.”  Each  volume  starts 
with  a  brief  introduction  and  bibliography ;  then  follow  the  text  and  a  paragraph- 
by-paragraph  commentary  and  verse-by-verse  analysis.  The  authors  have  taken 
cognizance  throughout  of  contemporary  research  on  the  Gospels.  All  the  volumes 
are  indexed. 

F.  Prat,  S.J.,  Jesus  Christ.  His  Life,  His  Teaching,  and  His  Work,  Vols.  I  &  II 
complete,  trans.  J.  J.  Heenan,  S.J.  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1963,  $10.00),  xix,  542 
and  568  pp. 

More  than  a  decade  has  passed  since  Prat’s  two  volumes  first  appeared  in 
English.  Because  their  popularity  has  not  abated,  the  publishers  have  now 
reprinted  the  two  volumes  under  one  cover,  complete  with  all  the  introductory 
and  supplementary  notes,  appendixes,  indexes,  etc.,  of  the  1950  edition  (trans¬ 
lated  from  the  16th  French  edition). 

E.  Ruckstuhl,  Die  Chronologie  des  Letzten  Mahles  und  des  Leidens  Jesu, 
Biblische  Beitrage,  N.F.  4  (Einsiedeln — Cologne:  Benziger,  1963,  paper  6.80 
Sw.  fr.),  124  pp. 

Ruckstuhl,  professor  of  NT  exegesis  at  Lucerne,  contributes  a  further  study 
of  the  relations  between  the  Passion  Narratives  and  the  Jubilees  calendar.  R 
starts  with  the  Gospel  data,  particularly  Matthew  &  Mark  versus  Luke  &  John. 
He  then  considers  the  early  Christian  sources  studied  by  A.  Jaubert,  concluding 
that,  even  independently  of  early  fasting  customs,  they  support  the  long  chro¬ 
nology.  Finally  he  surveys  the  Jubilees  calendar  and  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
Essenes,  concluding  with  the  testimony  of  the  7th-century  Armenian  Ananias 
Sharaquni. 

J.  S.  Ruef,  Understanding  the  Gospels  (New  York:  Seabury  Press,  1963,  paper 
$1.25),  61  pp. 

Fundamental  to  R’s  approach  in  communicating  the  basic  gospel  message  and 
its  present-day  relevance  is  an  awareness  of  the  literary  nature  of  the  NT : 
interpretation  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  recording  of  the  facts. 

M.  Saponaro,  The  Fishers  of  Men  (New  York:  Hawthorn,  1962,  $5.00),  286  pp. 

An  Italian  novelist  and  biographer  offers  a  description  of  the  growth  and 
activity  of  the  Church  in  apostolic  times,  beginning  with  Jesus’  appearance  to 
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Mary  Magdalene  and  continuing  through  the  time  of  John.  The  volume  is  a 
translation  of  I  Discepoli  which  first  appeared  in  1952. 

M.  H.  Scharlemann,  Proclaimng  the  Parables,  The  Witnessing  Church  Series 
(St.  Louis:  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1963,  paper  $1.75),  94  pp. 

Making  use  of  modern  biblical  methods,  S  explains  the  meaning  and  use  of 
“the  parable.”  This  is  then  illustrated  in  such  parables  as  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
the  Two  Sons,  the  Unjust  Judge. 

M.  Simeon,  S.H.C.J.,  Personalites  in  Ike  Gospel  Story  (Milwaukee:  Bruce, 
1963,  $3.50),  xi  and  140  pp. 

A  series  of  vignettes  written  by  a  British  nun,  designed  to  show  how  Jesus' 
many  and  varied  contacts  with  friends  and  enemies  have  a  significance  for 
Christians  of  today.  Forty-eight  brief  chapters  investigate  as  many  contacts  of 
Jesus  with  individuals  and  groups  other  than  Mary,  Joseph  and  the  Apostles. 

J.  Steinmann,  The  Life  of  Jesus,  trans.  P.  Green  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1963,  $5.00),  xi  and  240  pp.,  map. 

This  translation  of  a  brief  recasting  of  the  gospel  story  into  modern  prose 
seeks  readability  unencumbered  by  obtrusive  scholarship.  The  thread  of  its 
narration  comes  chiefly  from  Mark  and  the  material  that  is  common  to  Luke 
and  Matthew  (commencing  with  the  Public  Life).  In  his  Afterword  the  late 
Abbe  comments  on  some  other  writers  of  this  century  and  their  attempts  to 
present  the  story  of  Jesus.  A  map  of  Palestine  and  a  list  of  biblical  citations  are 
provided  for  reference. 

N.  B.  Stonehouse,  Origins  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Some  Basic  Questions 
(Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1963,  $4.50),  xiii  and  201  pp. 

The  last  volume  by  the  late  professor  of  NT  at  Westminster  Theological 
Seminary  is  an  expansion  of  the  1962  Payton  Lectures  delivered  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary,  Pasadena,  Calif.  Four  major  topics  are  treated  in  terms 
of  current  theories  and  their  proponents:  authorship,  order  and  independence, 
apostolic  tradition,  and  ultimate  origin.  While  the  basic  theme  is  the  Gospels’ 
witness  to  Jesus,  another  main  concern  is  a  distinction  between  Scripture  and 
tradition. 

L.  Stradling,  The  Acts  through  Modern  Eyes,  Star  Books  (London:  Mowbrays, 
1963,  paper  6  s.  6  d.),  ix  and  91  pp. 

The  former  bishop  of  South-West  Tanganyika  discusses:  (1)  the  gospel  in  the 
Church  and  (2)  the  extension  of  the  Church.  The  author,  in  reflecting  on  the 
similarities  between  the  early  Church’s  problems  and  those  of  the  church  in 
Tanganyika,  sees  that  reflection  on  Acts  would  be  beneficial  for  the  Church 
universal. 

H.  Thielicke,  Life  Can  Begin  Again.  Sermons  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
trans.  J.  W.  Doberstein  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1963,  $3.75),  xv  and 
215  pp. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  spirit  of  despair  and  of  fear  resulting  from  the  events  of 
the  war  years,  the  author  interprets  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  presenting  a 
future  already  begun,  as  a  future  which  makes  it  possible  to  live  the  Beatitudes. 
The  translation  is  from  the  fourth  revised  German  edition  (1958). 
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H.  Troadec,  O.P.,  L'Evangile  selon  saint  Matthieu  (Tours:  Maine,  1963,  paper 
7.20  F),  viii  and  251  pp. 

After  introductory  chapters  on  the  Gospels  and  the  primitive  preaching,  and 
general  background  material  on  Matthew,  T  divides  his  treatment  into  the 
Infancy  Narrative,  the  five  Matthean  booklets  and  the  Passion-Resurrection 
account.  The  book,  refashioned  from  a  course  given  at  the  JEcole  des  Catechistes 
in  Paris,  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  catechists  and  as  a  companion  to  T’s  earlier 
work  on  John  [cf.  NT  A  7  (2,  ’63)  p.  269]. 

P.  M.  van  Buren,  The  Secular  Meaning  of  the  Gospel  Based  on  an  Analysis  of 
its  Language  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1963,  $4.95),  xvii  and  205  pp. 

The  author,  associate  professor  of  theology  at  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Southwest,  employs  Bonhoeffer’s  description  of  the  Christian  in  a  world 
“come  of  age”  as  a  point  of  departure  and  proposes  the  method  of  linguistic 
analysis  to  aid  in  expressing  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  in  empirical  (vs.  myth¬ 
ological)  terms.  After  considering  both  conservative  and  liberal  Christologies, 
he  applies  his  analysis  to  topics  such  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Gospel,  Christol- 
ogy,  revelation,  sin,  justification  and  the  Church.  His  constant  concern  is  for 
an  understanding  of  the  Gospel  consonant  with  our  secular  and  empirical  age. 

H.  W.  van  der  Vaart  Smit,  Born  in  Bethlehem.  Christmas  As  It  Really  Was, 
trans.  T.  R.  Milligan  (Baltimore — Dublin:  Helicon,  1963,  $3.50),  148  pp. 

Romantic  representations  of  the  Christmas  story  have  overshadowed  genuine 
tradition.  The  author  therefore  presents  a  “popularization”  of  the  events  which 
makes  use  of  the  contributions  of  modern  scholarship.  Some  of  the  points  he 
studies  are:  the  census,  the  characters  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  the  stable,  and  the 
flight  to  Egypt. 

C.  Westermann,  So  sagt  es  Lukas.  Brief  an  junge  Menschen  (Gelnhausen — 
Berlin:  Burckhardthaus-Verlag,  paper  DM  2.80),  62  pp.,  illustrated. 

A  letter  from  the  author  to  his  daughter,  written  during  the  war  for  her  con¬ 
firmation  ten  years  later,  in  which  he  gives  a  brief  exposition  of  Luke’s  Gospel. 

F.-M.  Willam,  Jesus  dans  son  Pays  et  dans  son  Peuple.  Du  Bapteme  de  Jean 
d  la  Passion,  trans.  H.  Lapouge  (Mulhouse:  Salvator,  1962,  paper  19.50  F), 
355  pp.,  14  photos. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  historical,  geographical  and  social  context  of  NT 
times,  written  for  the  non-professional  reader,  this  translation  of  Das  Lehen  Jesu 
tm  Lande  und  Volke  Israel  (1961)  [cf.  NT  A  7(1,  ’62)  p.  139]  presents  the  story 
of  Jesus’  life  from  His  Baptism  to  the  Passion.  W  also  investigates  the  similari¬ 
ties  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Qumran  Community,  and  the  light  they  shed 
upon  the  life  and  mission  of  Jesus. 

R.  Zeller,  The  Book  of  Joseph,  trans.  S.  Attanasio  (New  York:  Hawthorn, 
1963,  $4.95),  224  pp.,  6  color  illustrations. 

The  material  for  the  present  meditative  study  is  drawn  from  the  Scriptures 
supplemented  by  imaginary  dialogues  and  from  incidents  related  in  the  apoc¬ 
ryphal  literature.  St.  Joseph  is  pictured  as  the  quiet  man  whose  greatest  virtue 
was  his  unshakeable  trust  in  the  Father. 
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W.  Barclay,  The  All-Sufficient  Christ.  Studies  in  Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Colossians 
(Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1963,  paper  $1.45),  142  pp. 

The  Glasgow  professor  has  composed  ten  chapters  (plus  a  special  appendix 
on  authenticity)  which  trace  this  letter  from  Paul  through  the  people  of  Colossae 
to  the  Church  and  the  individual  Christians  of  today.  The  central  chapter  of 
this  study-aid  elucidates  the  unique  role  that  Christ  manifests  in  His  relations 
to  the  world,  God,  the  unseen  powers  and  all  other  revelations. 

P.  Bruin  and  P.  Giegel,  Paulus,  een  apostel  van  Jesus  Christus,  BBB  Foto- 
pockets  02  (Baarn:  Bosch  &  Keuning,  1963,  paper  3.90  gld.),  160  pp.,  96  photos. 

Close  to  100  black-and-white  photos  make  up  the  bulk  of  this  paperback  life 
of  Paul  which  appeared  originally  in  larger  format  in  1959  (Zurich — Stuttgart: 
Artemis  Verlag).  About  50  pages  of  text  trace  the  main  lines  of  the  Apostle’s 
life  and  journeys. 

G.  Delling,  Romer  13,1-7  innerhalb  der  Brief e  des  Neuen  T estaments  (Berlin: 
Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1962,  paper  DM  5),  75  pp. 

Delling  first  studies  whether  the  passage  should  be  considered  as  borrowed 
from  Jewish  sources  or  as  originating  in  Pauline  Christology.  After  comparing 
the  pericope  with  1  Cor  6:1-11  and  analyzing  the  words  tassein  and  hypotas- 
sesthai  in  the  NT  Epistles,  the  passage  is  discussed  in  its  context  in  Romans. 

A.  Farrer,  A  Rebirth  of  Images.  The  Making  of  St  John’s  Apocalypse,  Beacon 
Paperback  BP  152  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1963,  paper  $2.25),  350  pp. 

First  published  in  1949  (London:  Dacre  Press),  F’s  study  views  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  as  a  single,  well-unified  poem  which  is  rhythmical,  intelligible,  thoroughly 
Rabbinic  and  deliberately  constructed  on  a  basic  calendaric  pattern  of  Jewish 
feasts.  Illustrated  diagrams,  superimposing  cyclic  patterns  on  a  basic  square, 
locate  the  messages,  seals  and  trumpets  as  members  of  a  system,  to  which  are 
added  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  Aaronic  jewels,  the  twelve  tribes,  etc.,  all 
constitutive  of  the  “four-square”  heavenly  Jerusalem.  A  new  Preface  by  K. 
Burke  introduces  this  reprint. 

J.  N.  D.  Kelly,  The  Pastoral  Epistles.  I  Timothy.  II  Timothy.  Titus,  Harper’s 
New  Testament  Commentaries  (New  York — Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row, 
1964,  $5.00),  264  pp. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  lengthy  introduction  which,  after  examining  the 
vocabulary,  style,  theology  and  the  information  which  the  Epistles  give  about 
Paul,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  letters  are  essentially  Pauline  and  date  from 
63  or  65-66.  A  fresh  translation  provides  the  basis  for  the  commentary.  A  bib¬ 
liography  is  added. 

J.  Knox,  Life  in  Christ  Jesus.  Reflections  on  Romans  5 — 8  (Greenwich,  Conn.: 
Seabury  Press,  1961,  $3.00),  128  pp. 

Meditations  on  a  section  of  Paul’s  writings  are  offered  to  the  clergy  and  the 
theologically  advanced  layman  in  order  that,  by  listening  to  the  Spirit  speaking 
through  Paul,  they  may  come  to  a  greater  understanding  of  the  basic  nature  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 
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R.  Q.  Leavell,  The  Apostle  Paul.  Christ's  Supreme  Trophy  (Grand  Rapids: 
Baker  Book  House,  1963,  $2.95),  128  pp.,  10  photos,  map. 

The  late  president  of  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  presents  a 
compact  life  of  Paul  for  use  by  Bible  study  groups,  etc.  Each  chapter  begins 
with  an  outline  and  suggested  Scripture  readings  and  concludes  with  review 
questions.  Questions  for  examination  and  audio-visual  information  for  use  by 
teachers  are  appended. 

D.  Moody,  Christ  and  the  Church.  An  Exposition  of  Ephesians  with  special 
application  to  some  present  issues  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1963,  $2.95), 
153  pp. 

A  homiletic  interpretation  of  Ephesians  is  presented  by  M,  professor  at 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  in  order  that  the  average  Christian 
may  find  the  solution  to  some  of  his  problems  through  biblical  exegesis.  To  aid 
the  reader  all  references  to  the  original  Greek  text  are  transliterated  and  trans¬ 
lated. 

H.  K.  Moulton,  Colossians,  Philemon,  Ephesians,  Epworth  Preacher’s  Com¬ 
mentaries  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1963,  $3.00),  xi  and  135  pp. 

Like  the  other  volumes  of  the  series,  M’s  commentary  is  based  on  the  RV 
(the  text  is  not  printed),  but  makes  frequent  reference  to  the  RSV  and  the 
NEB  in  its  exposition.  Homiletic  suggestions  abound  and  M  acknowledges  great 
indebtedness  to  J.  Armitage  Robinson’s  Ephesians. 

A.  D.  Nock,  St.  Paul,  Harper  Torchbooks/The  Cloister  Library  TB  104  (New 
York — Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1963,  paper  $1.45),  256  pp. 

This  publication,  a  reprint  of  the  1938  edition,  discusses  “Paul  as  a  man  of 
the  first  century,  living  and  moving  and  teaching  in  its  peculiar  conditions.” 

Proclaiming  the  Nezv  Testament  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1963). 
6.  J.  R.  Richardson  and  K.  Chamblin,  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ($2.95), 

166  pp. 

15.  M.  C.  Tenney,  The  Book  of  Revelation  ($2.75),  116  pp. 

The  plan  followed  in  both  volumes  is  the  same.  A  homiletic  commentary  is 
appended  to  each  chapter  of  the  scriptural  text  and  analyzes  the  material  under 
five  headings:  historical  setting,  expository  meaning,  doctrinal  value,  practical 
aim  and  homiletic  form. 

W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  and  their  Place  in 
the  Plan  of  the  Apocalypse  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1963,  $4.95), 
xviii  and  446  pp.,  map. 

An  unrevised  reprint  of  the  original  (1904)  edition  sketches  the  historical  and 
social  structure  of  the  first  and  second  century  A.D.  and  describes  each  of  the 
seven  letters  and  the  cities  to  which  they  were  addressed.  Archaeology  and 
history  are  the  prevalent  interests. 

H.  W.  Schmidt,  Der  Brief  des  Paulus  an  die  Romer,  Theologischer  Handkom- 
mentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  VI  (Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1962, 
DM  13.80),  xiv  and  278  pp. 

Schmidt  sees  the  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  granted  through  sacramental 
baptism  as  the  unifying  principle  of  Pauline  theology,  Christology  and  soteriol- 
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og-y.  Besides  translation  and  commentary,  special  subjects  such  as  justification, 
faith,  sonship  and  judgment  according  to  works  are  studied. 

H.  Schwantes,  Schopfung  der  Endzeit.  Ein  Beitrag  zum  V  erstdndnis  der 
Auferweckung  bei  Paulus,  Arbeiten  zur  Theologie,  I.  Reihe,  Heft  12  (Stuttgart: 
Calwer  Verlag,  1963,  paper  DM  7.80),  95  pp. 

After  an  examination  of  the  OT,  late- Jewish  and  Pauline  beliefs  about  crea¬ 
tion,  S  concludes:  for  Paul  creation  is  the  resurrection  of  persons  (the  dead) 
rather  than  the  cosmic  creation  of  the  original  Jewish  belief. 

E.  L.  S melik,  De  brief  van  Jakobus,  De  Prediking  van  het  Nieuwe  Testament 
(2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Nijkerk:  Callenbach,  1963,  8.90  gld.),  123  pp. 

A  number  of  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  in  this  second  edition 
of  a  theological  commentary  on  James  and  the  bibliography  has  been  amplified. 
Smelik  is  presently  professor  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam. 

R.  A.  Torrey,  Outline  Studies  on  I  John.  A  Previously  Unpublished  Series 
(Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1963,  $1.95),  84  pp. 

As  an  exhortation  for  young  Christians  to  become  true  believers,  Torrey 
explains  the  Epistle  according  to  a  sevenfold  pattern  based  on  his  own  insights. 

V etus  Latina.  Die  Reste  der  altlateinischen  Bibel  nach  Petrus  Sabatier  neu 
gesammelt  und  herausgegeben  von  der  Erzabtei  Beuron  (New  York — Freiburg: 
Herder  &  Herder). 

24/1.  Epistula  ad  Ephesios,  Lief.  2:  Epli  1,21 — 3,13  (1963,  paper  $7.75  or 
DM  23.50),  pp.  41-120. 

26.  Epistulae  Catholicae,  Apocalypsis,  Lief.  3:  Epistula  II  Petri  (1960, 
paper  $6.25  or  DM  18.80),  pp.  185-236. 

The  abundant  MS  evidence  for  Ephesians  is  here  presented  in  great  detail. 
The  fascicle  on  2  Peter  systematically  appraises  the  comparatively  meagre  data 
of  the  MS  tradition  of  this  Letter.  The  specialist  will  find  in  these  highly  techni¬ 
cal  pages  much  information  worthy  of  the  scholarly  effort  manifest  in  the  whole 
project  which,  when  completed,  will  number  26  volumes. 

R.  E.  O.  White,  Apostle  Extraordinary.  A  Modern  Portrait  of  St.  Paul  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1962,  $3.50),  v  and  209  pp. 

Aided  by  recent  studies  on  Paul,  W  centers  his  examination  on  the  mind, 
character  and  message  of  the  Apostle  so  that  modern  man  may  see  his  own 
image  reflected  in  the  paradoxical  Paul  who  “sometimes  .  .  .  appeared  like  a 
man,  and  sometimes  had  the  face  of  an  angel.”  Successive  chapters  treat  of 
Paul  as  convert,  Christian,  servant  of  the  kingdom  and,  lastly,  “Paul  and  the 
Secrets  of  Power.” 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

B.  M.  Ahern,  C.P.,  New  Horizons.  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology,  ed.  C.  Stuhl- 
mueller,  C.P.  (Notre  Dame,  Ind. :  Fides,  1963,  $3.95),  218  pp. 

Eleven  articles  by  an  editor  of  The  Bible  Today  treat  such  topics  as  the 
Exodus,  the  sufferings  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,  Mary,  modern  NT  research 
and  the  spirit  in  the  Church  today.  Footnotes  and  technical  explanations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  originally  published  versions  are  omitted  in  this  popular  collection. 
AT  A  [cf.  §§  4-738;  6-528;  7-89]  has  already  noted  several  of  the  papers. 
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M.  Barth  and  V.  H.  Fletcher,  Acquittal  by  Resurrection  (New  York — San 
Francisco:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1963,  $4.75),  x  and  178  pp. 

Barth  argues  that  the  Resurrection  and  the  NT  understanding  of  that  event 
have  fundamentally  altered  human  institutions  and  hence  the  Resurrection 
should  become  the  norm  even  for  legal  proceedings.  Fletcher  then  applies  the 
standard  of  divine  forgiveness  and  resurrection  to  modern  issues  such  as  the 
East- West  power  struggle,  atomic  warfare,  and  poverty.  While  footnotes 
accompany  the  text,  more  extended  notes  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
with  a  bibliography  and  index. 

£.  Beaucamp,  O.F.M.,  The  Bible  and  the  Universe.  Israel  and  the  Theology  of 
History,  trans.  D.  Balhatchet  (Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1963,  $4.75),  xviii 
and  200  pp. 

Beaucamp  has  revised  several  previously  published  articles  to  propose  a 
biblical  solution  for  the  question:  what  is  the  role  of  the  universe  in  the  drama 
of  salvation?  His  theology  of  material  realities  is  based  on  the  concrete  solu¬ 
tion  for  this  question  found  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  Israelites:  their  attitude 
toward  the  Promised  Land,  water,  desert,  light,  etc. ;  their  discovery  of  the 
linear  and  eschatological  dimensions  of  history;  their  belief  in  the  Covenant; 
their  election  as  the  chosen  people  of  Yahweh,  the  Master  of  history  and  the 
universe.  The  French  original  appeared  in  1959  [cf.  NT  A  5  (1,  ’60)  p.  115]. 

O.  Betz,  Der  Paraklet.  Fiirsprecher  im  hdretischen  Spdtjudentum,  im  Johannes- 
Evangelium  und  in  neu  gefundenen  gnostischen  Schriften,  Arbeiten  zur  Geschi- 
chte  des  Spatjudentums  und  Urchristentums  II  (Leiden — Cologne:  Brill,  1963, 
32  gld.),  ix  and  242  pp. 

There  are  four  parts  to  B’s  study  of  the  notion  “paraclete”:  (1)  a  survey  of 
previous  studies  on  the  subject,  (2)  an  examination  of  intercessor  and  interces¬ 
sion  in  the  Qumran  literature  (which  B  feels  most  justifies  his  undertaking), 
(3)  the  paracletes  and  their  function  in  John  and  (4)  the  notions  of  revealer, 
helper  and  paraclete  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  MSS  and  the  Mandeaen  books.  A 
bibliography  is  included. 

J.  F.  Bonnefoy,  El  primado  de  Cristo,  trans.  J.  Blazquez,  pequena  biblioteca 
herder  3  (Barcelona:  Herder,  1961,  paper  25  Ptas.),  160  pp. 

After  discussing  the  NT  data,  the  volume  (a  translation  of  a  1957  Italian 
original)  is  chiefly  concerned  with  modern  controversies  on  speculative  questions 
relating  to  Christ’s  primacy,  such  as  the  determination  of  the  motive  for  the 
Incarnation. 

P.  Bourgy,  O.P.,  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  of  Christians ,  trans.  R.  E. 
Marieb,  O.P.  (Dubuque,  Iowa:  Priory  Press,  1963,  paper  $.95),  88  pp. 

This  brief  scriptural  study  treats  the  eschatological  nexus  and  contemporary 
significance  of  original  sin,  death,  Christ,  His  redemptive  death  and  glorious 
Resurrection,  the  resurrection  of  Christians,  the  risen  life,  the  last  days  and  the 
parousia.  The  translation  is  from  the  1959  French  edition. 

R.  H.  Charles,  Eschatology.  The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  in  Israel,  Judaism 
and  Christianity.  A  Critical  History,  Schocken  Books  SB  49  (New  York: 
Schocken  Books,  1963,  cloth  $7.50,  paper  $2.95),  xxx  and  482  pp. 

Recently  renewed  interest  in  late-Jewish  apocalyptic  has  occasioned  the  re¬ 
printing  of  this  work  by  Charles,  originally  published  in  1899  (2nd  ed.,  1913) 
under  its  present  sub-title.  In  the  new  paperback  format,  Eschatology  carries  a 
30-page  introduction  by  G.  W.  Buchanan. 
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The  Church,  readings  in  theology,  compiled  at  the  Canisianum,  Innsbruck  (New 
York:  P.  J.  Kenedy,  1963,  $4.95),  xii  and  242  pp. 

Fourteen  essays,  most  of  them  by  German  Catholic  scholars,  have  been 
translated  by  seminarians  of  the  Catholic  theological  seminary  at  Innsbruck, 
Austria.  They  investigate  the  inner  life  of  the  Mystical  Body,  the  external, 
social  make-up  of  the  Church  and,  lastly,  ecclesiological  problems  occasioned  by 
the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Biblical  and  ecumenical  preoccupations  characterize 
the  studies.  Particularly  relevant  to  NT  investigation  are  the  contributions  of 
H.  Schlier,  “The  Pauline  Body-Concept,”  and  S.  Lyonnet,  “The  Redemption  of 
the  Universe”  [cf.  §  5-143].  The  late  G.  Weigel  wrote  the  Foreword. 

Y.  M.-J.  Congar,  O.P.,  Sainte  Eglise.  Etudes  et  approches  ecclesiologiques, 
Unam  Sanctam  41  (Paris:  Cerf,  1963,  paper  37.20  F),  718  pp. 

These  papers,  reprinted  from  various  journals  and  Festschriften,  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  role  of  the  Church,  her  function  and  powers,  and  current 
ecclesiology.  The  last  section  has  gathered  together  yearly  surveys  concerning 
writings  on  the  theology  of  the  Church  from  1932  to  1962.  The  emphasis  is 
largely  doctrinal,  although  sections  aim  at  elucidating  the  biblical  theology  of 
the  Church.  An  article  on  scriptural  inspiration  and  apostolicity  [cf.  §  6-7]  is 
included.  The  volume  is  equipped  with  two  detailed  indexes. 

J.  Denney,  The  Death  of  Christ,  ed.  R.  V.  G.  Tasker  (Chicago:  Inter-Varsity 
Press,  1961,  $3.95),  207  pp. 

Renewed  interest  in  the  relation  of  the  NT  message  to  modern-day  preaching 
has  prompted  another  edition  of  the  famous  Scottish  preacher’s  classic  on 
Christ’s  “redeeming  love  as  the  underlying  reality  of  the  universe.”  Originally 
published  some  50  years  ago,  then  revised  and  abridged  by  Tasker  in  1951,  it 
is  now  in  its  fifth  current  printing. 

A.  Dulles,  S.J.,  Apologetics  and  the  Biblical  Christ,  Woodstock  Papers  No.  6 
(Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1963,  paper  $1.50),  xii  and  76  pp. 

The  author  presents  five  lectures  concerned  with  the  vexing  questions  of 
apologetics.  He  discusses  historicism,  the  Gospels  as  salvation-history  and  as 
confessional  documents,  the  Resurrection  and  divinity  of  Christ  as  viewed  by  the 
historian  and  the  believer.  Since  a  wide  audience  is  addressed,  the  bibliographical 
suggestions  are  brief. 

Facet  Books,  Biblical  Series  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1963) 

1.  A.  Nygren,  The  Significance  of  the  Bible  for  the  Church,  trans.  C.  C. 

Rasmussen  (paper  $.75),  ix  and  46  pp. 

2.  J.  Jeremias,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  trans.  N.  Perrin  (paper  $.75), 

ix  and  35  pp. 

3.  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New  (paper  $.75),  x  and  33  pp. 

4.  C.  S.  Lewis,  The  Literary  Impact  of  the  Authorized  Version  (paper  $.75), 

x  and  37  pp. 

5.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  The  Meaning  of  Hope.  A  Biblical  Exposition  with  Con¬ 
cordance  (paper  $.85),  viii  and  72  pp. 

With  these  five  titles  Fortress  Press  launches  a  new  series  of  booklets  on 
significant  biblical  questions  by  leading  authorities  in  the  field.  Each  number 
commences  with  a  brief  biographical  and  bibliographical  note  on  the  author  and 
each  concludes  with  further  suggestions  for  reading.  J.  Reumann  of  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  and  NT  book  review  editor  of  the  Journ 
BibLit  is  the  general  editor  of  this  new  series. 
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R.  N.  Flew,  Jesus  and  His  Way.  A  Study  of  the  Ethics  of  the  Nezv  Testament 
(London:  Epworth,  1963,  21  s.),  viii  and  184  pp. 

The  late  Dr.  Flew  has  expanded  the  Cato  Lecture  delivered  before  the 
Fifteenth  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia  in  1948. 
His  analysis  focuses  on  the  ethical  principles  of  the  NT  and  their  unique  founda¬ 
tion  on  grace  and  on  the  person  of  Jesus.  An  index  of  biblical  references  ac¬ 
companies  the  text. 

G.  Hasenhuttl,  Der  Glauhensvollsug .  Eine  Begegnung  mit  Rudolf  Bultmann 
aus  katholischen  Glaubensverstdndnis,  Koinonia:  Beitrage  zur  okumenischen 
Spiritualitat  und  Theologie,  Band  1  (Essen:  Ludgerus-Verlag  Hubert  Wingen, 
1963,  paper  DM  20.80),  399  pp. 

So  well  has  the  writer  explained  Bultmann’s  concept  of  the  act  of  faith  and 
of  its  implications  that  the  latter  in  the  Preface  asserts:  “I  have  seldom  found 
such  an  understanding  of  my  concern  and  of  my  work,  either  in  Protestant  or  in 
Catholic  theological  literature.”  Special  commendation  is  bestowed  upon  the 
grasp  and  exposition  of  the  term  Vorverstdndnis.  Some  40  pages  of  bibliography 
follow  the  text,  originally  a  doctoral  dissertation  presented  to  the  Gregorian 
University,  Rome. 

I.  Hermann,  Das  Experiment  mit  dem  Glauben.  Ein  bibeltheologischer  Gc- 
sprdchsbeitrag  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1963,  DM  10.80),  118  pp. 

In  contributing  some  further  considerations  to  the  current  investigation  of  the 
act  of  faith,  H  relies  heavily  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  to  delineate  a  variety  of 
forms  and  facets  of  the  relation  between  proclamation  and  response.  He  studies 
especially  the  element  of  risk  in  belief. 

P.  Hitz,  C.SS.R.,  To  Preach  the  Gospel ,  trans.  R.  Sheed  (New  York:  Sheed 
&  Ward,  1963,  $3.95),  xii  and  209  pp. 

Translated  from  a  1954  French  original  by  a  much-travelled  mission  preacher, 
this  book  re-examines  the  purpose  of  the  preacher  and  preaching  in  the  life  of 
the  Christian  community.  H  argues  that  the  kerygma,  the  story  of  the  risen  Lord, 
was  the  basic  theme  of  missionary  preaching,  but  in  the  last  200  years  this 
theme  has  given  way  to  an  anthropocentric  orientation.  He  proposes  a  return  to 
Christocentric  preaching  as  an  answer  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Church  in 
the  present-day  world. 

The  Honest  to  God  Debate.  Some  reactions  to  the  book  ‘ Honest  to  God /  ed. 
D.  L.  Edwards  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1963,  paper  $1.85),  287  pp. 

The  publication  in  early  1963  of  Robinson’s  Honest  to  God  [cf.  §§  8-428r — 
43 lr],  a  frank  discussion  of  Christian  message  and  meaningfulness  influenced 
by  demythologizing,  occasioned  a  lively  debate  in  Anglo-American  church 
centers.  This  present  book  records  typical  reactions  from  a  cross  section  of 
reviewers  and  readers  (some  50  letters  and  23  book  reviews  are  reproduced). 
In  the  opening  essay  the  editor  describes  the  contemporary  religious  scene  of 
“Christian  radicalism.”  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  contributes  a  new  chapter  com¬ 
menting  on  the  recent  debate. 

W.  G.  Kummel,  Man  in  the  Nezv  Testament,  trans.  J.  J.  Vincent  (rev.  ed. ; 
Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1963,  $2.95),  100  pp. 

The  anthropology  of  the  Synoptic  kerygma,  the  Pauline  writings,  Johannine 
theology  and  other  NT  documents  provides  the  material  for  K’s  answer  to  the 
question  he  poses  at  the  outset:  “How  does  the  New  Testament  see  the  man  to 
whom  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ  comes  ?”  Though  the  text  of  his  inquiry 
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remains  the  same  as  in  its  original  edition  (Zurich:  Zwingli-Verlag,  1948),  this 
new  translation  incorporates  extensively  revised  and  enlarged  footnotes  which 
serve  to  elaborate  his  position  or  take  issue  with  other  scholars. 

W.  Marchel,  Abba,  Pere !  La  Priere  du  Christ  et  des  chretiens.  Etude  exegeti- 
que  sur  les  origines  et  la  signification  de  V invocation  a  la  divinite  comme  pere, 
avant  et  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,  Analecta  Biblica  19  (Rome:  Pontifical 
Biblical  Institute,  1963,  paper  5,000  Lire  or  $8.50),  xliv  and  290  pp. 

The  prayer  to  God  as  Father  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  Jesus’  prayer  to 
His  Father,  and  the  Christian’s  prayer  to  the  Father  are  the  parts  of  a  doctoral 
dissertation  which  concludes  that  the  Christian’s  prayer  is  unique  in  origin, 
formulation  and  content.  It  is  unique  in  its  origin  because  it  derives  from 
Jesus;  in  its  formulation  because  the  term  “Abba”  comes  from  His  lips;  in  its 
content  because  with  a  novel,  childlike  simplicity  and  trust  the  follower  of  Christ 
talks  with  God  as  with  a  father. 

W.  Marchel,  Abba,  Vater!  Die  Vaterbotschaft  des  Neuen  Testaments,  trans. 
E.  S.  Reich,  Die  Welt  der  Bibel  16  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1963,  paper 
DM  4.80),  126  pp. 

This  is  a  condensation  of  M’s  dissertation:  Abba,  Pere !  [see  preceding  notice]. 
After  a  brief  survey  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  in  pagan  religions  and  in  the  OT, 
the  main  part  exposes  the  unique  message  of  God,  Father,  as  found  in  the 
Gospels  and  in  the  Letters  of  Paul  and  John. 

I.  H.  Marshall,  Christian  Beliefs.  A  Brief  Introduction,  Christian  Books  for 
the  Modern  World  (Chicago:  Inter-Varsity  Press,  1963,  paper  $1.25),  96  pp. 

This  short  survey  of  the  doctrines  to  be  found  in  the  NT  is  meant  for  study- 
and  discussion-groups. 

J.  L.  McKenzie,  S.J.,  Myths  and  Realities:  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology 
(Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1963,  $4.75),  xvi  and  285  pp. 

The  author  of  The  Two-Edged  Sword  (1956)  has  collected  a  number  of  his 
articles  which  discuss  modern  biblical  problems  such  as  intellectual  freedom  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  inspiration  and  revelation,  myth  and  the  OT,  Messianism. 
Several  of  the  chapters  have  been  abstracted  in  the  pages  of  NT  A:  on  the 
social  character  of  inspiration  [cf.  §  7-32]  ;  on  pastoral  apologetics  and  modern 
exegesis  [cf.  §  7-421]  ;  and  on  Messianism  and  the  Catholic  teacher  of  sacred 
doctrine  [cf.  §  5-506]. 

D.  G.  Molenaar,  De  doop  met  de  Heilige  Geest  (Kampen:  J.  H.  Kok,  1963, 
7.90  gld.),  272  pp. 

Molenaar  attempts  to  show  that  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  definite 
spiritual  experience  which  goes  beyond  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  re¬ 
birth  and  conversion,  and  which  brings  the  Christian  life  to  a  higher  level. 
Biblical  exegesis,  theology,  philosophy  and  psychology  are  enlisted  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  thesis,  and  historical  examples  to  illustrate  the  conclusion. 

N.  Perrin,  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,  The  New  Testament 
Library  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1963,  $4.50),  215  pp. 

In  his  historical  survey  of  the  problem  P  links  scholar  with  scholar  and  shows 
how  one  solution  provoked  a  reaction  and  called  forth  another  solution,  from 
Schleiermacher  down  to  the  present  day.  Three  conclusions  emerge  from  the 
study:  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  the  kingdom  of  God  is  (1)  an  apocalyptic  con¬ 
cept,  (2)  both  present  and  future,  (3)  and  the  relationship  between  the  kingdom 
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as  present  and  Jesus’  ethical  teaching-  has  been  expressed  in  various  ways.  The 
final  chapter  presents  questions  for  further  study  on  all  these  points.  The 
volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  written  under  J.  Jeremias. 

C.  H.  Powell,  The  Biblical  Concept  of  Power  (London:  Epworth,  1963,  30  s.), 
ix  and  222  pp. 

The  Fernley-Hartley  lecture,  which  B  developed  from  a  1957  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion,  traces  the  theme  of  power  through  the  OT  and  later  Judaism  down  to  its 
fulfillment  in  the  NT  kingdom  of  God,  characterized  by  the  mighty  deeds  of  the 
cross  and  Resurrection.  The  work  also  examines  Jesus’  understanding  of  the 
kingdom  and  His  Messiahship,  power  in  the  apostolic  Church,  “principalities 
and  powers,”  civil  power  and  the  power  of  faith.  A  bibliography  and  several 
indexes  are  provided. 

K.  Rahner,  S.J.,  The  Christian  Commitment.  Essays  in  Pastoral  Theology, 
trans.  C.  Hastings  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1963,  $4.50),  vi  and  218  pp. 

Rahner,  formerly  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck  and  now  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  at  Munich,  offers  his  original  theological  reflections  on  some  problems  of 
concern  to  pastors  and  other  committed  Christians:  the  relation  between  the 
orders  of  creation  and  redemption,  the  place  of  the  individual  in  redemptive 
history,  the  ecclesial  significance  of  Mary,  the  Eucharist  and  youth,  and  some 
critical  observations  on  the  practice  of  televising  the  Mass.  The  translation  is 
from  Sendung  und  Gnade  (Innsbruck:  Tyrolia,  1961). 

A.  Richardson,  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Work,  Living  Church  Books  (2nd  ed. ; 
Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1963,  paper  $1.25),  78  pp. 

First  presented  in  1952  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  part  of  an 
inquiry  into  “the  whole  question  of  the  Christian  attitude  towards  work  as  a 
necessary  feature  of  life  in  modern  society,”  the  document  is  reissued  with 
little  change.  A  new  introduction  refers  to  some  of  the  literature  which  has 
appeared  in  the  intervening  years. 

H.  Ringgren,  Sacrifice  in  the  Bible,  World  Christian  Books  No.  42,  Second 
Series  (New  York:  Association  Press,  1963,  paper  $1.00),  80  pp. 

R’s  brief  study  of  sacrifice,  from  primarily  OT  sources  [cf.  NT  A  7  (2,  ’63) 
p.  278],  is  now  available  for  American  distribution  through  the  Association 
Press  in  New  York. 

E.  Schillebeeckx,  O.P.,  Christ  the  Sacrament  of  the  Encounter  with  God 
(New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1963,  $4.50),  xvii  and  222  pp. 

The  Bible  and  the  Fathers  are  the  sources  to  which  the  professor  of  theology 
at  the  University  of  Nijmegen  has  recourse  in  constructing  his  theology  of  the 
sacraments.  First  he  discusses  the  actions  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  primordial 
sacrament.  Next,  he  interprets  the  Church  as  the  extension  of  the  glorified 
Christ  in  history  and  shows  that  the  sacraments  are  an  ecclesial  celebration-in¬ 
mystery  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ’s  life.  This  translation  is  based  on  the 
third  revised  Dutch  edition,  Christus,  Sacrament  van  de  Godsontmoeting  (1960). 

E.-H.  Schillebeeckx,  O.P.,  Marie,  Mere  de  la  Redemption.  Approches  du 
mystere  marial,  trans.  B.-H.  Vandenberghe,  O.P.,  Lumiere  de  la  foi  8  (Paris: 
Cerf,  1963,  paper  9.60  F),  188  pp. 

A  concern  to  avoid  two  extremes,  intemperate  (theological  and  sentimental) 
exaggerations  and  skeptical  rationalistic  inquiry,  characterize  this  consideration 
of  Mary’s  part  in  the  Redemption,  especially  of  her  relation  to  the  sole  Redeemer 
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Christ.  The  translation  is  from  the  original  (1954)  Dutch  edition,  but  includes 
a  bibliography  from  the  third  (1959)  edition. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  God’s  Rule  and  Kingdom,  trans.  J.  Murray  (New  York: 
Herder  &  Herder,  1963,  $6.95),  365  pp. 

The  Wurzburg  exegete  in  his  highly  lauded  Gottes  Herrschaft  und  Reich 
(Freiburg:  Herder,  1959),  here  translated,  traces  the  notion  of  God’s  kingship 
as  it  was  developed  by  the  OT  writers  and  late  Judaism,  as  it  was  preached  by 
Jesus,  and  as  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  apostolic  Church.  The  study  concludes 
that  we  are  now  in  the  era  of  Christ’s  rule  which  will  bring  about  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  universal,  cosmic  kingdom  of  God.  The  bibliography  is  that  of  the 
original  German  edition. 

E.  Schweizer,  N eotestamentica.  Deutsche  und  englische  Aufsatze  1951 — 1963. 
German  and  English  Essays  1951 — 1963  (Zurich — Stuttgart:  Zwingli-Verlag, 
1963,  46  Sw.  fr.),  448  pp. 

Of  the  27  papers  (six  in  English)  in  this  collection  by  the  Zurich  Neutesta- 
mentler,  eleven  have  already  been  abstracted  in  NT  A  [cf.  §§  2-108;  2-635; 
3-386;  4-464;  4-784;  5-727;  6-195;  6-196;  6-498;  8-17;  8-108].  Covering  his 
writings  in  periodicals  and  Festschriften  from  1951  through  1963,  the  various 
studies  are  grouped  under  the  following  general  headings :  preliminary  questions, 
NT  Christology,  NT  pneumatology,  NT  ecclesiology,  NT  liturgy  and  some 
miscellaneous  exegetical  questions.  The  volume  is  indexed  for  scriptural  and 
pseudepigraphical  references. 

O.  Semmelroth,  S.J.,  Mary.  Archetype  of  the  Church,  trans.  M.  von  Eroes 
and  J.  Devlin  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1963,  $3.95),  xiv  and  175  pp. 

Attempting  to  situate  Mary  in  the  economy  of  salvation,  S  presents  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  tradition,  more  concerned  with  Mary  as  an  object  of  theological  specu¬ 
lation  than  of  personal  devotion,  and  then  proceeds  to  investigate  this  principle 
from  a  theological  viewpoint.  As  co-redemptrix  and  mediatrix,  Mary  is  the 
archetype  of  the  co-redeeming  and  likewise  redeemed  Church.  J.  Pelikan’s 
introduction  points  up  the  ecumenical  importance  of  Mary  in  understanding 
Christ  and  the  Church. 

C.  Spicq,  O.P.,  Agape  in  the  New  Testament.  Vol.  I:  Agape  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  trans.  M.  A.  McNamara,  O.P.  and  M.  H.  Richter,  O.P.  (St.  Louis — 
London:  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  1963,  $3.50),  xiv  and  153  pp. 

Two  Dominican  nuns  have  translated  the  first  part  of  S’s  great  study  on 
agape.  All  technical  footnotes,  the  extensive  bibliography  and  two  appendixes 
have  been  omitted.  Agapan  and  its  derivatives  are  viewed  through  exegetical 
investigations  of  pericopes  from  the  individual  Synoptics,  while  a  concluding 
chapter  presents  a  synthesis  for  the  Synoptic  tradition  as  a  whole.  Two  subse¬ 
quent  volumes  will  complete  S’s  work  on  the  Johannine  and  other  writings  of 
the  NT. 

C.  Spicq,  O.P.,  The  Trinity  and  Our  Moral  Life  according  to  St.  Paul,  trans. 
M.  Aquinas,  O.P.  (Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1963,  $2.75),  xvii  and  131  pp. 

From  Paul’s  writings,  S  shows  the  necessity  of  a  revealed  morality  which 
came  from  God  the  Father  not  as  an  abstract  ethic  but  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
The  Christian  response  should  be  a  life  of  faith  and  love  guided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  “in  Christ  Jesus.”  [Cf.  NT  A  3  (1,  ’58),  p.  115.] 
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H.  Thielicke,  The  Ethics  of  Sex,  trans.  J.  W.  Doberstein  (New  York — 
London:  Harper  &  Row,  1964,  $4.95),  xiii  and  338  pp. 

Commencing  his  study  with  a  consideration  of  the  biblical  anthropology  of  the 
sexes,  T  divides  his  work  into  three  major  units:  (1)  Eros  and  Agape,  (2)  the 
order  of  marriage  (based  on  biblical  sources,  especially  the  NT)  and  (3) 
“Borderline  Situations”  (i.e.,  birth  control,  artificial  abortion,  artificial  in¬ 
semination,  homosexuality). 

A.  Winklhofer,  Uber  die  Kirche.  Das  Geheimnis  Christi  in  der  Welt  (Frank¬ 
furt  am  Main:  Verlag  Josef  Knecht,  1963,  DM  16.80),  350  pp. 

Treating  the  mystery  of  Christ  in  the  world,  W  develops  the  various  concepts 
expressing  this  mystery:  community  of  the  saved,  the  new  people  of  God,  the 
new  humanity,  the  bride  of  the  Lamb,  the  Body  of  Christ  and  finally  the  saving 
presence  of  the  exalted  Lord.  A  theological  appendix  of  some  40  pages  provides 
more  scientific  discussion  of  several  terms. 

Worship  in  Scripture  and  Tradition.  Essays  by  Members  of  the  Theological 
Commission  on  Worship  ( North  American  Section )  of  the  C ommission  on  Faith 
and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  ed.  M.  H.  Shepherd,  Jr.  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1963,  $4.50),  x  and  178  pp. 

Six  of  the  preliminary  studies  that  led  to  a  report  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  of  the  W.C.C.  form  the  chapters  of  this  anthology  on  the  concept 
of  worship  and  its  development  through  the  OT,  the  NT,  the  early  Church  and 
later  tradition.  Care  is  taken  to  point  out  the  significance  of  these  studies  for 
future  developments  in  liturgy. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Die  Apokryphen  Schriften  sum  Neuen  Testament,  trans.  W.  Michaelis,  Samm- 
lung  Dieterich  129  (3rd  ed. ;  Bremen:  Carl  Schunemann,  1962,  DM  15.80), 
xxvi  and  496  pp. 

In  the  handy  pocket-sized  format  of  the  Dieterich  collection  of  classical 
authors,  M  has  managed  to  include  translations  of  and  commentaries  on  some 
15  principal  NT  apocryphal  writings,  several  of  which  ( Acts  of  John,  Paul, 
Peter,  Andrew  and  Thomas)  are  offered  only  in  selections.  A  short  introduc¬ 
tion  and  25  pages  of  non-canonical  logia  precede  the  translations.  For  this 
third  edition  M  has  enlarged  the  appendix  with  a  few  pages  of  references  to 
recent  literature. 

D.  Baly,  Geographical  Companion  to  the  Bible  (New  York — London:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1963,  $5.95),  196  pp.,  28  photos,  31  maps  and  diagrams,  10  colored  maps. 

Baly’s  long  years  of  experience  as  a  geographer  in  the  Holy  Land  and  as  a 
teacher  of  the  Bible  lie  behind  the  somewhat  unusual  facets  of  his  study-aid 
which  attempts  to  show  how  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  was  moulded  by 
geographical  facts.  B  hopes  that  a  full  understanding  of  this  interplay  of  land 
and  event,  as  set  forth  in  his  many  original  diagrams,  charts,  maps,  photos,  etc., 
will  help  one  better  appreciate  the  reality  of  the  events  and  people  of  the  Bible. 

G.  Bovini,  Junge  Kirche — altes  Rom.  Forscher  auf  den  Spuren  des  friihen 
Christentums,  trans.  F.  Johna  (New  York — Freiburg:  Herder  &  Herder,  1963, 
$3.50),  89  pp.,  51  photos. 

In  a  popular  style  this  book  gives  a  sampling  of  instructive  examples  of  early 
Christian  monuments,  principally  the  catacombs  and  the  graves  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  on  whose  excavations  the  author  has  collaborated.  Proportionately  less 
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attention  is  given  to  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  basilicas  and  the  whole 
discussion  limits  itself  to  Western  Christianity. 

T.  L.  Coss,  Secrets  from  the  Caves.  A  Layman’s  Guide  to  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
(New  York — Nashville,  Tenn. :  Abingdon  Press,  1963,  $3.00),  171  pp. 

With  a  question-and-answer  format  for  his  popularization  of  the  story  of 
Qumran,  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  at  Ham¬ 
line  University,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  offers  assistance  to  “lay  people  who  want 
a  handy  digest  and  guide  to  the  scrolls.”  Sources  and  bibliography  are  mainly 
English  works. 

G.  Eichholz,  Landscapes  of  the  Bible ,  trans.  J.  W.  Doberstein  (New  York — 
Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1963,  $10.00),  152  pp.,  103  photos. 

Eichholz,  a  German  professor  of  theology,  spent  three  months  photographing 
various  contemporary  scenes  in  Lebanon,  Jordan,  Jerusalem,  Qumran,  Syria 
and  Egypt.  This  volume  reproduces  his  work  in  large,  full-color  photographs 
to  which  he  has  added  a  continuous  commentary  to  help  the  reader  imagine 
some  of  the  settings  of  OT  and  NT  history.  An  index  of  the  photographs  is 
appended  to  the  text. 

M.  T.  Gilbertson,  Where  It  Happened  in  Bible  Times  (Minneapolis:  Augs¬ 
burg  Publishing  House,  1963,  paper  $1.75),  viii  and  168  pp.,  11  maps. 

A  Lutheran  pastor  presents  a  historical  geography  of  Palestine,  including  a 
chapter  on  Paul’s  journeys.  Introductory  chapters  treat  demography,  climate, 
flora  and  fauna.  There  are  eleven  maps,  an  OT  chronology,  bibliography  and 
index. 

S.  Giversen,  Apocryphon  Johannis.  The  Coptic  Text  of  the  Apocryphon  Jo- 
hannis  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  Codex  II  with  Translation,  Introduction  and 
Commentary,  Acta  Theologia  Danica  V  (Copenhagen:  Ejnar  Munksgaard, 
1963,  85  Dan.  kr.  or  $12.75),  294  pp. 

This  edition  of  the  “long”  version  (Codex  II,  Nag  Hammadi)  of  the 
Apocryphon  supplies  Coptic  text,  translation  and  index  of  Coptic  and  Greek 
words.  After  structural  analysis,  G  provides  a  commentary  on  the  entire  work 
and  emphasizes  comparisons  with  the  Berlin  text  and  the  shorter  Nag  Hammadi 
version.  He  has  dated  the  text  in  its  present  form  to  A.D.  330-340,  or  in  a 
broader  sense,  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century. 

I.  Heinemann,  Philons  griechische  und  jiidische  Bildung.  Kulturvergleichende 
Untersuchungen  zu  Philons  Darstellung  der  judischen  Gesetze  (Hildesheim: 
Georg  Olms,  1962,  DM  56),  606  pp. 

Philo’s  ideas  on  Jewish  law  are  examined  in  the  present  volume  which  com¬ 
prises  several  of  H’s  essays  previously  published.  The  topics  of  these  articles 
and  their  dates  of  publication  are:  Philo’s  understanding  and  presentation  of 
the  laws  concerning  Temple  and  offerings  (1929),  feasts  (1930),  family,  life 
and  health,  etc.,  (1932).  Following  the  indexes  is  an  appendix  of  corrections 
from  the  author’s  original  MS. 

J. -M.  Hornus,  Politische  Entscheidung  in  der  Alien  Kirche,  trans.  R.  Pfisterer, 
Beitrage  zur  evangelischen  Theologie  35  (Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1963, 
paper  DM  13.50),  203  pp. 

A  German  translation  of  Evangile  et  Labarum  [cf.  NT  A  6(1,  ’61)  p.  155] 
presents  the  Christian  attitude  toward  the  world,  the  state,  war  and  military 
service  in  pre-Constantinian  times  and  up  to  the  Synod  of  Arles  in  314. 
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W.  Jaeger,  Das  friihc  Christentum  und  die  griechische  Bildung,  trans  W. 
Eltester  (Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1963,  DM  20),  x  and  127  pp. 

Jaeger’s  last  work,  originally  published  in  1961  as  Early  Christianity  and 
Greek  Paideia  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press),  is  now  available 
to  the  German  reader.  While  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  post-Apostolic  period, 
J  also  treats  of  the  influence  exercised  on  the  NT,  especially  on  Acts,  by  Greek 
language,  literary  form  and  culture. 

J.  Jeremias,  Jerusalem  zur  Zeit  Jesu.  Eine  kulturgeschichtliche  Untersuchung 
zur  neutestamentlichen  Zeitgeschichte  (3rd  ed. ;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecht,  1963,  DM  28),  x  and  429  pp. 

The  text  remains  basically  unchanged  for  this  new  edition  of  J’s  well-known 
study  of  the  economic  and  social  background  of  Jesus’  Jerusalem  ministry.  The 
author  has,  however,  incorporated  some  data  from  Qumram  and  redrafted 
several  sections:  on  the  Temple,  Jerusalem  hospitality,  Maccabean  chronology, 
etc.  Revised  indexes  and  two  chronological  lists  of  the  high  priests  and  scribes 
are  also  included. 

J.  Jeremias,  The  Origins  of  Infant  Baptism.  A  further  study  in  reply  to  Kurt 
Aland ,  trans.  D.  W.  Barton,  Studies  in  Historical  Theology  1  (Naperville,  Ill.: 
Allenson,  1963,  paper  $2.00),  91  pp. 

With  this  monograph  the  publishers  inaugurate  a  new  series  of  historical 
studies,  similar  in  format  to  their  “Studies  in  Biblical  Theology”  and,  in  content, 
to  their  “Library  of  History  and  Doctrine.”  The  translation  is  from  J’s  1962 
reply  [cf.  NT  A  8(1,  ’63)  p.  165]  to  K.  Aland’s  criticism  [8  (1,  ’63)  p.  162] 
of  his  earlier  Infant  Baptism  in  the  First  Four  Centuries  (1960),  and  aims  to 
keep  the  English  reader  up  to  date  on  this  continuing  controversy. 

J.  Jeremias,  Unbekannte  Jesusworte  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  Giitersloh:  Gerd  Mohn, 
1963,  DM  16.80),  120  pp. 

With  the  help  of  O.  Hofius,  the  previous  edition  (1951)  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  First,  new  material  has  been  added,  especially 
from  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  from  the  Syriac  tradition  not  previously  taken 
into  account.  Secondly,  only  those  agrapha  whose  genuineness  merits  serious 
consideration  have  been  retained;  thus  five  sayings  have  been  dropped.  On  the 
other  hand,  two  recently  discovered  sayings  have  been  added,  and  two  additional 
agrapha  frequently  quoted  are  treated  in  an  Appendix.  The  last  two  pages 
before  the  Indexes  gather  together  the  import  of  these  logia  for  Gospel  studies. 

H.  Jonas,  The  Gnostic  Religion.  The  Message  of  the  Alien  God  and  the  Be¬ 
ginnings  of  Christianity,  Beacon  Paperbacks  LR  18  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Boston: 
Beacon  Press,  1963,  paper  $2.45),  xix  and  355  pp. 

Two  major  additions  have  been  made  to  this  second  edition  of  the  1958 
original  [cf.  NT  A  3  (2,  ’59)  p.  216].  A  new  chapter  dealing  with  the  dis¬ 
coveries  at  Nag  Hammadi  supplies  more  detailed  information  than  J  had  on 
hand  in  1958.  An  epilogue  relates  Gnosticism  to  more  recent  and  contemporary 
forms  of  spiritual  life,  viz.:  nihilism  and  existentialism.  The  original  bibliog¬ 
raphy  has  been  expanded. 

H.  C.  Kee  and  F.  W.  Young,  De  wereld  van  het  Nieuwe  Testament,  III:  De 
Gemeente  in  de  wereld,  trans.  S.  G.  Oosterhoff,  Bibliotheek  van  Boeken  bij  de 
Bijbel  32  (Baarn:  Bosch  &  Keuning,  1963,  paper  2.90  gld.),  176  pp.,  10  photos, 
map.  [Cf.  NT  A  7  (2,  ’63)  p.  283;  (3,  ’63)  p.  398.] 

With  this  volume  the  publishers  conclude  their  three-volume  paperback  trans¬ 
lation  of  Kee  &  Young’s  English  original  (1957).  Among  other  things,  this 
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third  section  covers  Ephesians,  John,  Apocalypse,  Hebrews  and  1  Peter,  all 
in  a  context  of  a  growing  awareness  of  responsibility  in  the  early  community. 

T.  Klauser,  Christlicher  Mdrtyrerkult,  heidnischer  Heroenkult  und  spdtjudisclie 
H eiligenverehrung ,  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  fur  Forschung  des  Landes  Nordrhein- 
Westfalen.  Geisteswissenschaften  91  (Cologne — Opladen:  Westdeutscher  Ver- 
lag,  1960,  paper  DM  3.25),  38  pp.,  4  photos. 

Klauser  traces  the  roots  of  the  early  Christian  martyr  cult  to  contemporary 
Jewish  veneration  of  the  just.  He  speculates  that  the  practice  grew  because  the 
tombs  of  the  apostles  and  bishops  were  visible  proofs  of  the  apostolic  succes¬ 
sion.  The  booklet  also  includes  two  congratulatory  addresses  delivered  on  the 
same  occasion,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Arb eitsg emeinschaft . 

E.  G.  Kraeling,  Rand  McNally  Bible  Atlas  (Chicago — New  York:  Rand 
McNally,  1962,  $8.95),  487  pp.,  illustrated,  22  maps. 

Kraeling’s  reference  atlas  for  students  is  available  in  a  new  (unrevised) 
printing.  After  a  pair  of  introductory  chapters  on  archaeology  and  general 
topography,  etc.,  he  adopts  a  historical  sequence,  following  the  canon,  to  describe 
the  myriad  geographical  settings  of  the  Bible  stories.  Numerous  photographs, 
maps,  diagrams,  indexes,  etc.,  are  included. 

The  Letters  of  St.  Jerome,  Vol.  I:  Letters  1-22,  trans.  C.  C.  Mierow,  Ancient 
Christian  Writers  No.  33  (Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1963,  $4.00;  London: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  vi  and  281  pp. 

Most  of  Jerome’s  correspondence  from  the  East  and  from  Chalcis  is  included 
in  the  present  volume.  In  addition,  there  are  a  few  letters  from  his  sojourn  in 
Rome  (including  Ad  Eustochium ) .  The  latter  third  of  the  book  is  given  over 
to  notes,  documentation  and  indexes. 

A.  Marcos  Pous,  Los  canceles  paleocristianos  de  la  ciudad  de  Roma,  Tesis 
Doctoral  17  (Madrid:  Facultad  de  Filosofia  y  Letras,  Editorial  Gredos,  1962), 
39  pp. 

This  pamphlet  deals  with  the  nomenclature  of  chancel  barriers  in  Rome 
during  the  first  ten  centuries.  It  is  from  a  dissertation  on  the  use  and  decoration 
of  chancel  barriers. 

J.  Morgenstern,  The  Fire  Upon  the  Altar  (Leiden:  Brill,  1963,  28  gld. ; 
Chicago:  Quadrangle  Books),  132  pp. 

The  author  is  primarily  interested  in  tracing  the  background  and  evolution 
of  the  meaning  of  the  legislation  in  Lev  6:1-6,  and  in  seeing  its  relation  to  the 
kcbdd  Yahweh,  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  position  and  construction  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Supplementary  chapters  treat  of  the  Tyrian  Festival 
( Antiquities  19)  and  the  modern  rite  of  the  sacred  fire  at  the  sepulchre  in 
Jerusalem. 

J.  Neusner,  Fellowship  in  Judaism.  The  First  Century  and  Today  (London: 
Vallentine,  Mitchell,  1963,  12  s.  6  d.),  76  pp. 

Neusner,  presently  engaged  on  research  in  Jewish  history  at  Brandeis  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mass.,  has  collected  four  previously  published  essays  on  the  significance 
of  the  notion  “fellow-worshipper”  in  the  Jewish  heritage  before  A.D.  70.  The 
first  article  was  abstracted  in  NT  A  [§  4-542].  Concluding  remarks  assess  the 
import  of  the  foregoing  chapters  for  contemporary  Jewry. 
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A.  D.  Nock,  Early  Gentile  Christianity  and  its  Hellenistic  Background,  Harper 
Torchbooks/The  Cloister  Library  TB  111  (New  York — Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper 
&  Row,  1964,  paper  $1.45),  xxi  and  155  pp. 

The  title  essay  and  a  subsequent  “Note  on  the  Resurrection”  originally 
appeared  in  1928.  To  these  the  editors  have  added  another  paper  by  Nock: 
“Hellenistic  Mysteries  and  Christian  Sacraments”  (1952)  to  form  a  small  com¬ 
pendium  of  N’s  views  on  the  relations  of  the  NT  to  its  Hellenistic  background. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  N  wrote  for  this  edition  a  special,  retrospective  intro¬ 
duction,  in  which  he  briefly  comments  on  recent  research  into  Judaism,  the 
Greco-Roman  world,  the  language  of  religion,  and  Gnosticism. 

H.  Ringgren,  The  Faith  of  Qumran.  Theology  of  the  Dea  Sea  Scrolls,  trans. 
E.  T.  Sander  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1963,  paper  $1.95),  xiii  and  310  pp. 

The  new  Fortress  line  of  inexpensive  quality  paperbacks  now  includes  R’s 
1961  “systematic  account  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Qumran  com¬ 
munity,”  to  which  the  translator  has  appended  56  pages  of  bibliography  and 
indexes,  as  well  as  considerably  adapting  the  Swedish  text  and  footnotes  for 
English  readers.  R’s  main  topics  are  God,  dualism,  angels  and  demons,  man, 
eschatology,  community  and  cult. 

O.  P.  Robinson,  How  Old  Is  Christ's  Gospel ?  The  Challenge  of  the  Scrolls 
(Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  Deseret  Book  Co.,  1963,  $1.95),  91  pp.,  12  photos. 

Prominent  in  Mormon  circles  for  many  years,  R  attempts  to  present  a  brief 
but  readable  evaluation  of  the  testimony  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in  the  light  of 
Mormon  belief  in  the  “Eternalness  of  the  Gospel.” 

W.  Rordorf,  Der  Sonntag.  Geschichte  des  Ruhe-  und  Gottesdiensttages  im 
ixltesten  Christentum,  Abhandlungen  zur  Theologie  des  Alten  und  Neuen 
Testaments  43  (Zurich:  Zwingli  Verlag,  1962,  paper  26  Sw.  fr.),  336  pp. 

Rordorf  subjects  to  critical  historical  evalution  the  origin,  evolution,  meaning, 
character  and  nomenclature  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship.  His  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  concern  the  nature  and  forms  of  the  week  in  various  relevant 
epochs  and  cultures.  The  first  major  division  of  the  work  investigates  the  notion 
of  a  day  of  rest  from  the  origins  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  Sunday  as  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  The  origin,  earliest  forms  and  various  names  of  the  Sunday 
feast  as  a  day  of  worship  form  the  matter  of  the  second  division.  Practical 
conclusions,  indexes  and  bibliography  follow. 

H.  H.  Rowley,  From  Moses  to  Qumran.  Studies  in  the  Old  Testament  (New 
York:  Association  Press,  1963,  $7.50;  London:  Lutterworth,  30  s.),  xiv  and 
293  pp. 

The  University  of  Manchester  emeritus  professor  of  the  OT  has  collected 
a  number  of  his  previously  published  essays  and  articles  on  a  wide  range  of  OT 
topics.  Of  interest  to  NT  A  readers  are  his  chapters  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  and  on  Qumran  [cf.  §  6-952]. 

H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Relevance  of  Apocalyptic.  A  Study  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
Apocalypses  from  Daniel  to  Revelation  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  London:  Lutterworth, 
1963,  25  s.),  240  pp. 

In  his  revision  of  his  earlier  (1944;  2nd  ed.,  1947)  study  of  apocalypticism, 
R  has  added  a  section  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  brought  much  of  the 
extensive  documentation  up  to  date.  The  two  major  divisions  of  the  work  cover 
the  apocalyptic  literature  of  (1)  the  last  two  centuries  B.C.  and  (2)  the  first 
century  A.D.  Seven  excursuses  discuss  disputed  questions.  Some  30  pages  of 
selected  bibliography  are  followed  by  several  indexes. 
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J.  B.  Segal,  The  Hebrew  Passover  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  A.D.  70,  London 
Oriental  Series,  Vol.  12  (New  York — London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1963, 
$6.75  or  42  s.),  xvi  and  295  pp. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  analyzes  the  biblical  and  extrabiblical  documents 
relating  to  the  Passover  and  discusses  the  principal  modern  theories  on  the 
origin  of  the  feast.  The  second  part  presents  the  thesis  that  the  primitive  Pass- 
over  was  a  New  Year  festival  held  in  the  spring  with  rites  similar  to  those  of 
neighboring  countries.  Of  special  interest  for  NT  scholars  is  the  examination 
of  the  data  from  Jubilees,  from  the  NT  and  the  Qumran  literature.  The  author 
is  professor  of  Semitic  languages  in  the  University  of  London. 

M.  Sotomayor,  S.J.,  S'.  Pedro  en  la  iconografia  paleocristiana.  Testimonios  de 
la  tradicion  cristiana  sobre  S.  Pedro,  en  los  monumentos  iconogrdficos  anteriores 
al  siglo  sexto,  Biblioteca  Teologica  Granadina  5  (Granada:  Facultad  de 
Teologia,  1962),  xxii  and  266  pp.,  50  illustrations. 

An  examination  of  the  iconography  of  St.  Peter  and  its  theological  content 
in  the  first  five  centuries  which  classifies  the  image  types  and  their  develop¬ 
ment  and  includes  a  catalogue  of  734  occurrences  of  St.  Peter.  The  illustrations 
are  mostly  of  sarcophagi. 

H.  J.  Stolee,  Speaking  in  Tongues  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg  Publishing  House, 
1963,  paper  $1.95),  x  and  142  pp. 

The  emergence  in  recent  years  of  the  phenomenon  of  glossolalia  has  led  the 
publishers  to  reissue,  unchanged,  S’s  1936  study,  originally  entitled  Pentecostalism, 
The  Problem  of  the  Modern  Tongues  Movement . 

C.  C.  Torrey,  The  Apocryphal  Literature.  A  Brief  Introduction  (Hamden, 
Conn.:  Archon  Books,  1963,  $5.50),  x  and  151  pp. 

The  origin  of  the  term  “apocrypha”  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  problem  that 
has  arisen  over  these  works  form  the  subject  matter  of  this  unchanged  reprint 
of  the  1945  edition.  The  second  section  of  the  book  provides  a  brief  treatment 
of  each  of  the  apocryphal  books. 

B.  B.  Trawick,  The  Bible  as  Literature.  Old  Testament  History  and  Biog¬ 
raphy,  College  Outline  Series  No.  56  (New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble,  1963, 
cloth  $3.50,  paper  $1.25),  vii  and  182  pp.,  2  maps. 

One  of  a  series  of  comprehensive  handbooks  for  students,  this  volume  covers 
the  OT  and  Apocrypha  with  the  major  emphasis  on  literary  elements  of  the 
Bible. 


ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

F.  X.  Arnold,  Woman  and  Man.  Their  Nature  and  Mission  (New  York: 
Herder  &  Herder,  1963,  $3.95),  151  pp. 

P.  Babin,  Crisis  of  Faith.  The  Religious  Psychology  of  Adolescence  (New 
York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1963,  $4.50),  251  pp. 

M.  Bohen,  O.S.U.,  The  Mystery  of  Confirmation.  A  Theology  of  the  Sacrament 
(New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1963,  $4.50),  192  pp. 
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Calwer  Predigthilfen.  Band  2:  Die  alttestamentlichen  Texte  der  vierten  Reihe, 
ed.  H.  Breit,  C.  Westermann,  W.  Rupprecht,  W.  Warth  (Stuttgart:  Calwer 
Verlag,  1963,  DM  15),  245  pp. 

T.  Corbishley,  S.J.,  Roman  Catholicism,  Harper  Torchbooks/The  Cloister 
Library  TB  112  (New  York — Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1964,  paper  $.95), 
150  pp. 

D.  Cory,  Santayana:  The  Later  Years.  A  Portrait  with  Letters  (New  York: 
George  Braziller,  1963,  $7.50),  330  pp. 

A.  Deissler,  Die  Psalmen.  I.  Teil  ( Ps  1-41),  Die  Welt  der  Bibel,  Kleinkom- 
mentare  zur  Heiligen  Schrift  KK1  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos- Verlag,  1963,  paper 
DM  7.80),  169  pp. 

J.  Hennesey,  S.J.,  The  First  Council  of  the  Vatican:  The  American  Experience 
(New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1963,  $6.50),  341  pp. 

H.  A.  Kent,  Sr.,  The  Pastor  and  His  Work  (Chicago:  Moody  Press,  1963, 
$4.50),  301  pp.,  4  photos. 

P.  L.  Lehmann,  Ethics  in  a  Christian  Context  (New  York — Evanston,  Ill.: 
Harper  &  Row,  1963,  $5.00),  384  pp. 

H.  Lubsczyk,  Der  Auszug  Israels  aus  Agypten.  Seine  theologische  Bedeutung 
in  prophetischer  und  priestlicher  Uberlieferung,  Erfurter  theologische  Studien  11 
(Leipzig:  St.  Benno-Verlag,  1963),  xii  and  190  pp. 


R.  E.  McNally,  S.J.,  Reform  of  the  Church.  Crisis  and  Criticism  in  Historical 
Perspective  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1963,  $3.50),  140  pp. 

V.  Moog,  Bandeir antes  and  Pioneers,  trans.  L.  L.  Barrett  (New  York:  George 
Braziller,  1964,  $6.95),  316  pp. 

S.  Neill,  Chrysostom  and  His  Message.  A  Selection  from  the  Sermons  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  World  Christian  Books  44, 
2nd  Series  (New  York:  Association  Press,  1963,  paper  $1.00),  80  pp. 


H.  R.  Niebuhr,  The  Responsible  Self.  An  Essay  in  Christian  Moral  Philosophy 
(New  York — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1963,  $3.50),  183  pp. 


A.  Nocent,  The  Future  of  the  Liturgy,  trans.  I.  Uribe  (New  York:  Herder  & 
Herder,  1963,  $3.95;  Montreal:  Palm  Publishers),  215  pp. 

M.  Noth,  Developing  Lines  of  Theological  Thought  in  Germany,  trans.  J. 
Bright  (Richmond,  Va. :  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia,  1963),  29  pp. 

This  paper  by  the  OT  professor  at  Bonn,  the  Fourth  Annual  Bibliographical 
Lecture,  limits  its  survey  to  the  OT. 
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S.  Plath,  Furcht  Gottes.  Der  Begriff  yr’  im  Alten  Testament,  Arbeiten  zur 
Theologie,  II.  Reihe,  Band  2  (Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag,  1963,  DM  18)  143  pp. 

P.-R.  Regam y,  Religious  Art  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (New  York:  Herder  & 
Herder,  1963,  $4.95),  256  pp. 

B.  Renaud,  Je  suis  un  Dieu  jaloux.  Evolution  semantique  et  signification 
theologique  de  qine>ah,  Lectio  Divina  36  (Paris:  Cerf,  1963,  paper  9.60  F), 
159  pp. 

H.  H.  Rowley,  Men  of  God.  Studies  in  Old  Testament  History  and  Prophecy 
(London — New  York:  Thomas  Nelson,  1963,  42  s.),  xii  and  306  pp. 

K.  Runia,  I  Believe  in  God.  .  .  Current  Questions  and  the  Creeds,  IVP  Series 
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